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CHAPTER  I 

OUTSIDE,  on  the  very  commonplace  door 
that  led  into  the  street  that  led  into  Oxford 
Street  was  written  on  a  plate  of  brass 

PETER  PENRUDDOCK — AGENT, 
and  below  it, 
DELPHINE,  THE  PRIESTESS  OF  APOLLO. 

That  alone  concerns  us.  Others  of  course 
had  their  commerce  there.  On  the  ground 
floor  was  an  enormous  boot-shop,  an  em- 
porium for  wares  more  elegant  than  enduring  : 
above  that  a  typewriting  agency :  above 
that  a  Commissioner  for  Oaths  and  the 
offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Anti-Swearing 
League ;  above  that  an  episcopal  society 
kept  vigil  over  the  vulgar  morals,  and 
was  faced  across  the  passage  by  a  gentle- 
man of  equine  tastes,  whose  other  addresses 
were  in  Holland  and  Switzerland.  Next 
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to  the  heavens,  as  befitted  a  priestess,  dwelt 
Penruddock  and  Delphine.  Communication, 
however,  with  the  common  earth  was  easily 
and  swiftly  maintained  by  a  lift  in  the 
charge  of  an  impish  Mercury  from  Bow. 

Mr.  Peter  Penruddock,  you  will  note,  was 
an  agent.     Not  an  agent  of  the  turf,  or  of 
the  drama,  or  of  an  insurance  society,  or  of 
dry  goods,  or  of  wet  goods  :    but  just  com- 
pletely and  comprehensively  an  agent.     His 
ambition  was  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 
Having  graduated  B.A.   (with  classical  dis- 
tinction) at  Oxford  University  he  had  con- 
cluded   that    not    one    of    the    customary 
professions  that   extend   their   embraces  to 
the    sons    of    gentlemen — his     father,    now 
deceased,  had  figured  in  the  honours  list  for 
his  services  to  British  trade — was  sufficiently 
seductive   for  his   captivation.     Fortune   or 
heredity,    or   whatever   it   is   that   manages 
these  things,  had  bestowed  on  him  one  of 
those  amazing  minds  that  can  pick  up  and 
assimilate    all    the    unconsidered    trifles    of 
wisdom  ;  he  was  as  happy  in  disembowelling 
his  watch  and    reconstituting  its  scattered 
organs  as  in  composing  Latin  epigrams  or 
in  playing  musical  comedy  by  memory ;    he 
knew  the  first  class  cricketers  as  well  as  the 
Roman  emperors  and  the  form  of  the  billiards 
champions  as  well  as  the  history  of  mediaeval 
Italy ;    he  could  drive  a  motor  at  a  most 
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reprehensible  speed,  and  follow  this  up  by 
doing  his  own  repairs  and  defending  himself 
very  creditably  in  a  court  of  law.  He  made 
a  point  of  knowing  every  one,  and,  alone  of 
all  the  occupants  of  that  mysterious  mansion, 
he  could  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the 
equine  gentleman  as  well  as  with  the  moral 
vigilants,  with  the  Commissioner  for  Oaths 
as  well  as  with  the  Yea-and-Nayers,  with 
the  maidens  who  flicked  the  keys  in  the 
stenographic  agency  and  the  maidens  who 
bowed  their  knees  in  the  sale  of  exclusive 
footwear.  His  encyclopaedic  mind  contained 
sections  neatly  allotted  to  Lombard  Street, 
to  Fleet  Street,  and  to  Bedford  Street,  so  that 
his  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  high 
finance,  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  art  was 
thorough  and  up  to  date.  Was  such  a  man 
to  see  life  through  a  window  in  Whitehall  or 
to  record  its  comedy  in  the  notebooks  of  a 
pedagogue  ?  Even  the  sipping  of  port,  con- 
genial though  that  occupation  might  have 
been,  would,  if  limited  to  a  country  vicarage 
or  a  senior  common-room,  have  tired  Peter 
Penruddock.  The  law,  he  agreed,  was  an 
ass,  interesting  perhaps  psychologically,  but 
tedious  to  drive ;  as  for  medicine — a  noble 
affair  he  conceded,  but  nobler  still  to  endure 
than  to  execute. 
So  Peter  Penruddock  settled  down  in  his 
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office  to  study  humanity  and  to  live  upon 
it.  He  made  his  money  by  answering  to  a 
need,  a  vague,  undefined,  rather  ashamedly 
admitted  need,  but  still  a  need.  He  helped 
people  out.  Never  rising  to  the  heights  of 
a  private  detective,  he  never  fell  to  the  depths 
of  a  common  tout.  He  found  jobs,  he  gave 
advice,  he  manipulated  money — all  with  the 
strictest  honesty.  His  greatest  stand-by 
had  been  the  palmistry  and  clairvoyance 
of  Delphine,  the  Priestess  of  Apollo.  In 
an  eddy  of  his  ever-growing  ocean  of 
acquaintances,  he  had  found  a  Miss  Modesta 
Modge  of  Golder's  Green;  and  in  Miss 
Modge  he  found  an  invaluable  and  ad- 
venturous ally.  She  had  studied  deeply 
the  works  of  Jung,  Freud,  and  their  English 
and  American  followers  and  was  a  profound 
yet  sympathetic  student  of  the  subliminal  self. 
She  had  even  conducted  her  own  expeditions 
to  the  borderlands  of  sub-consciousness  and 
brought  back  some  valuable  trophies  of  the 
genus  Inhibition.  Being  luckily  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  humour  and  rather  less 
luckily  with  an  extreme  poverty,  she  had 
welcomed  Peter's  suggestion  "  that  there  was 
money  in  this  soul-stunt/'  The  parapher- 
nalia of  the  priestess,  the  robes  and  the 
tripod,  were  mere  concessions  to  the  general ; 
the  palmistry  and  the  crystal  bowl  were  also 
modern  innovations,  regretted  but  inevitable. 
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But  the  historic  inscription  on  the  sanctuary 
door,  "  Know  Thyself/'  was  neither  a  slavish 
bow  to  tradition  nor  a  mere  jingle  of  mystic 
buffoonery.  It  represented  the  method  of 
Miss  Modge.  She  had  the  wit  to  discover 
by  a  few  trite  questions  the  sorrows  and 
repressed  ambitions  of  her  clientele  and 
could  work  the  oracle  in  a  very  honourable 
and  helpful  way.  The  old  Apolline  game  of 
hedging  she  regarded  as  rusticity  and  Del- 
phine  made  experiments  in  psycho-analysis 
at  a  moderate  fee  which  were  beneficial  to 
the  patient  and  always  excellent  material 
for  her  forthcoming  opus  on  the  Psychology 
of  Superstition. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  in  late  summer 
Peter  Penruddock  laid  down  his  copy  of 
Petronius  Arbiter,  an  extract  of  which  he 
was  translating  for  a  society  paper,  and 
gazed  moodily  from  his  high-perched  window 
into  the  crowded  street  below.  Delphine, 
in  priestly  raiment,  was  brewing  a  cup  of 
tea  at  a  gas  ring,  and  looking  round  for  the 
milk. 

"  There  seems/'  said  Peter,  "  to  be  a  loud 
boom  in  shoes/' 

"  New  autumn  models/'  said  Delphine. 
Then  she  added  : 

"  Even  public  morals  are  looking  up  a 
bit  after  the  vigilants'  seaside  pick-me-up — 
I  mean  holiday." 
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"  Oh,  it's  their  committee  day/1  said 
Peter  knowingly.  "  And  they  have  a  real 
live  Bishop.  They  all  come  when  he  comes. 
But  our  business  is  very  slack/' 

"  End  of  August.  What  do  you  expect  ?  '' 
responded  Delphine. 

"  It's  not  so  much  the  end  of  August.  It's 
this  beastly  fine  weather.  Sunny  days  seem 
to  dish  the  occult.  People  feel  cheerful, 
despair  fades  like  a  dream,  and  even  diggings 
in  Camden  Town  have  a  flavour  of  Paradise. 
Give  me  an  east  wind  or  a  day  or  two  of 
real  blankety  fog — then  their  secret  sorrows 
get  them  down  and  out.  Then  they  remem- 
ber that  somebody  told  them  that  somebody 
told  her  that  the  Priestess  of  Apollo  *  was 
really  wonderful,  my  dear.'  Then  come  the 
seekers  after  truth  clutching  their  guineas  in 
trembling  hands." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  earn  it,"  said  Delphine. 
"  I  told  that  girl  this  morning  that  she 
needed  singing  lessons.  She  was  musical, 
but  shy  of  anything  like  that.  She  jumped 
at  it.  I'd  got  the  right  nail  at  once." 

"  You  recommended  Madame  Alanda  ?  " 

"  Of  course." 

"  We're  really  doing  extraordinarily  well 
for  that  woman.  I  should  think  we  might 
try  and  raise  the  commission  on  pupils  sent 
from  here." 

"  I  wish  we  could  do  away  with  all  that 
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sort  of  thing/'  said  Delphine,  making 
tea. 

"  One  must  live."  said  Peter.  '  We  have 
expenses.  The  priestly  sandals,  for  instance, 
need  renewing.  Better  send  down  to 
Gamba's.  The  establishment  below  scarcely 
caters  for  the  classic  foot." 

1  These'll  go  till  Christmas." 

"  As  you  wish." 

Delphine  took  the  last  cigarette  from  a 
handsome  box. 

"  It  would  be  very  regrettable,"  said  Peter, 
"  if  the  office  had  to  turn  to  the  New  World 
for  its  tobacco.  Though  a  prophetess  might 
well  be  excused  for  blowing  '  Three  Castles ' 
in  the  air,  she  should  certainly  also  breathe 
the  perfumes  of  the  East.  Things,  my  good 
Delphine,  are  tightening.  But,  lo,  a  fish. 
She  studies  the  plate  at  the  side  door.  So 
it's  not  new  boots  for  the  autumn.  Not  a 
woman  of  commerce  ;  no,  typewriting  is  not 
of  her  world.  Nor  yet  plainly  is  she  con- 
cerned to  take  an  oath  or  to  stop  one,  or  to 
promote  the  morality  of  this  great  city ; 
rather  I  should  picture  her  destroying  it. 
Though  nowadays  they  do  all  dress  alike. 
Scarcely  after  the  turf — but  there  again  you 
never  know  who  does.  Ah,  she's  looking  up. 
Why,  it's  Mary  Maroon." 

"  Mary  Maroon  ?  " 

"  Yes,    The  Mary  Maroon.    Ten  to  one 
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she  wants  a  sniff  of  the  tripod  ;  wonderfully 
superstitious  people  actresses.  Now  you've 
got  all  your  facts  ?  ' 

"  Never  heard  of  her/1 

"  Delphine,  you  break  my  heart  utterly. 
It's  your  business  to  know  all  about  every 
body.  Mary  Maroon — she's  coming  in,  so 
mark  my  words.  Used  to  act  with  D'Arcy 
Powell,  the  manager  ;  married  to  him.  No 
cop.  They  parted  wisely.  She's  going  down 
a  bit — can't  get  good  London  jobs.  Ageing 
too.  Getting  on  for  forty  anyway.  Now 
she  tours  with  her  own  companies  in  the  old 
successes.  It's  her  last  hope,  but  a  poor  one. 
I  believe  she's  going  out  this  autumn  in 
Stolen  or  Strayed.  Now  then.  There  are 
your  facts.  If  you  cannot  make  a  little 
future  out  of  that  past,  my  prophetess,  I'm 
ashamed  of  the  oracle.  And  tell  the  good 
Mary  that  if  she  isn't  satisfied  with  the 
Black  Magic  to  come  and  get  sound  sense 
from  a  man  of  the  world.  At  only  half  the 
price." 

"  Master,"  said  Delphine.  "  You  know  all 
things."  And  she  vanished  with  more  speed 
than  Hellenic  dignity. 

Peter  regathered  his  sheets  of  translated 
Petronius  and  lit  a  pipe.  He  heard  the 
cockney  lift-boy  exclaim  : 

"  Nah  then,  lidy,  fust  to  the  left  for  the 
'Idden  'And.  And  mind  the  step,  per-lease  " 
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"That  boy/'  said  Peter  to  himself,  "  is 
forgetting  the  tone  of  this  establishment.  I 
expect  the  Bishop  down  below  has  upset 
him." 


CHAPTER  II 

A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  later  there  was  a 
knock  at  his  door.  It  was  Mary  Maroon. 
She  stood  in  the  doorway  hesitating,  a 
magnificent  picture  in  her  gown  of  autumn 
tints  that  admirably  matched  her  hair.  Her 
age  showed  at  the  close  range  of  an  office, 
but  in  the  low  visibility  of  a  theatre  Peter 
felt  convinced  that  she  could  tolerably  pass 
as  thirty.  She  had  suffered,  he  could  see  ; 
and  his  momentary  glance  told  him  she 
perhaps  wasn't  tough  enough  for  the  rough 
road  before  her. 

"  Mr.  Penruddock  ?  "  she  said,  and  moved 
graciously  towards  him. 

He  bowed  and  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and 
adjusted  a  pair  of  rimless  glasses  as  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  his  confidential  manner. 

"  You  are  Miss  Maroon  ?  '      She  nodded. 

"  We  met  once  before,  I  think, "  he  said, 
"  at  some  theatrical  dinner,  but  you  would 
not  remember  a  man  in  a  crowd.  Of  course 
I  knew  you." 

She  smiled.  "  One  meets  so  many  people/' 
she  apologised. 

"  Naturally.  You  have  visited  the 
Oracle  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  suppose  one  shouldn't.  It  seems 
silly.  But  I've  been  worried  and  people  say 
she's  marvellous." 

"  She  is,"  said  Peter.     "  Marvellous." 
"  But  of  course  there  is  nothing  in  it." 
"  Excuse  me.     There  is  everything  in  it." 
"  You  !     A  man  of  the  world.     Oh,   my 
dear  Mr.  Penruddock  !  ' 

"  If  you  mean  there  is  no  black  magic,  I 
agree.  But  there  in  that  shrine,  Miss  Maroon, 
Science  sits  working  inscrutably.  The  priest- 
ess does  not  guess  the  future  like  a  common 
gipsy  at  a  fair.  She  interprets  it  as  a  skilled 
seaman  reads  the  weather.  On  the  door 
perhaps  you  read  the  words  f  Know  Thyself.' 
It  is  because  people  do  not  know  themselves 
that  they  come ;  she  has  a  wonderful  intui- 
tion and  she  helps  them  to  express  what 
they  cannot  say  for  themselves.  Delphine 
— if  I  may  use  so  gross  a  metaphor — is  the 
midwife  of  real  personality.  You  go  to  her 
a  mass  of  conflicting  doubts  ;  she  brings  to 
birth  the  real  ego.  Call  it  what  you  will — 
applied  hygiene,  practical  psychology — there 
it  stands,  marvellous.  I  trust  you  were 
satisfied." 

11  Yes.  I  had  some  comforting  promises. 
And  yet — and  yet — well,  I  have  heard  from 
so  many  people  that  you  are  a  man  of  great 
judgment  in  theatrical  affairs — and  really, 
so  reliable  in  confidential  matters  " 
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"  I'm  glad  to  be  so  thought  of/'  he  said. 

"  Well,  it's  an  on  dit,  and  so  I  would 
like  to  consult  a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a 
priestess  of  Apollo." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  help  you,  if  I 


can/ 


'Well/'  said  the  actress,  "  I'm  worried. 
Awfully  worried.  My  last  tour  didn't  ex- 
actly set  the  Thames  on  fire.  If  I  can't 
draw  the  provinces  with  a  new  show  by  a 
popular  author,  well,  what  is  there  ?  I  can't 
take  less  than  a  lead  in  town,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.     But  surely  your  agent .  /' 
"It  is  because  I  am  dissatisfied  with  my 
agent  that  I  have  come  to  you." 

"  Some  of  the  agents  are  a  trifle  dense/' 
said  Peter.  "  They  don't  understand  pub- 
licity. They  will  not  carry  the  starring 
system  to  its  logical  conclusion." 

"  Yes — yes.  But  I  want  your  advice.  I 
am  booked  for  an  autumn  tour  of  twelve 
weeks — mostly,  I'm  afraid,  No.  2  towns — 
but  good  twos.  Do  you  think  Stolen  or 
Strayed  a  good  play  ?  It's  not  too  late  to 
change." 

"  It  entirely  depends  on  your  part/' 
"  I  have  some  good  comedy  lines  and  a 
very  good   emotional    scene    in    the    third 
act." 

'  Then  that  surely  is  enough." 
"  I  had  much  the  same  in  my  last  tour." 


V 
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"  Yes,  yes.  But  perhaps  it  wasn't  em- 
phasised. *  To  rattle  the  provinces,  Miss 
Maroon,  you  have  to  knock  them  hard,  very 
hard.  Your  successes  in  town — "  she  smiled 
at  him — "  have  lead  you  perhaps  to  a  subtlety 
of  technique,  a  delicacy  of  touch  that  would 
be  lost  in  a  strange  theatre,  a  less  intimate 
communion  of  spirits.  Clever  acting  in  an 
essentially  West-End  piece  to  an  essentially 
West-End  audience — that  was  your  forte — 
and,  if  now  you  are  to  conquer  other  and 
more  rugged  fields,  then  you  must  discard 
the  rapier  for  the  blunderbuss.  It  may  be 
regrettable — far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage 
you  from  maintaining  the  utmost  delicacy 
in  your  very  delicate  art  as  a  comedy  actress 
— but  regrettable  or  not,  it  is  true." 

Peter  paused,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
a  fine  effort. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  too — too  scrupulous/'  she 
said  demurely. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it.  The  drama  is  a 
fine  art,  but  if  you  are  to  live  by  it,  then  you 
must  consider  the  groundlings." 

"  And  my  company — you  remember  them. 
Dick  Durand,  of  course,  and  Vivian  Vyvyan, 
were  perhaps  not  quite  the  right  quality." 

"  I  should  not  bother  my  head  much  about 
that.  So  long  as  they  do  not  let  your  scenes 
down — you  should  suffice.  The  choice  of  a 
company  is  difficult,  I  admit.  Clumsy  and 

b 
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amateurish  work  will  spoil  your  own  effects, 
but  a  personality  too  egoistic  "  (this  he  thought 
was  good  English  for  a  competent  actress) 
"  would  surely  obtrude  upon  your  own  effects. 
I  should  engage  the  moderately  competent 
rather  than  rising  genius/' 

"  They  will  cost  me  less,"  meditated  Miss 
Maroon. 

"  And  repay  you  better/' 

There  was  a  pause.  "  Stick/'  he  added, 
"  stick  to  Stolen  or  Strayed,  stick  to  your 
old  company/' 

"I've  stuck,"  she  answered  sadly,  "  and  so 
has  my  reputation." 

Peter  rose  magnificently,  and  with  a  gesture 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham,  said  gravely  : 

"  We  have  not  mentioned  the  great 
essential.  The  public,  Miss  Maroon,  are 
sheep.  Artists  like  yourself  must  live  on 
sheep " 

"  But  I  hardly  ever  touch  meat,"  she  said 
plaintively. 

"  And  your  genius  is  blunted  on  the  rough 
edge  of  an  ovine  psychology.  It's  true  ;  'tis 
pity,  'tis  ;  'tis  pity,  'tis,  'tis  true." 

"  That's  Bernard  Shaw,  isn't  it,  or  was  it 
Wilde  ?  "  she  said  brightly.  "  I  always  get 
muddled  with  these  clever  people." 

But  Peter  was  not  to  be  checked. 

"  The   great   essential,"   he   said,    "is   to 
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drive  the  sheep.  Tell  them  where  are  the 
rich  pastures  ;  they  will  never  find  them  for 
themselves.  There  are  people  in  the 
country  who  perhaps  have  never  heard  of 
you " 

She  took  it  bravely.  "  I  know/'  she  said 
simply,  with  a  perceptible  catch  in  her  voice. 
"  I  know." 

"  Or  who  having  heard,  have  forgotten. 
But  they  must  be  told,  and  told  and 
told.  You  have  beauty  ;  you  have  genius  ; 
but  what  is  genius  without  a  fair  chance  ? 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  one 
who  can  give  your  genius  a  fair  chance  is 
your  advance  agent  ?  The  old-fashioned 
advance  agent  went  on  a  few  days  ahead  and 
posted  up  some  bills,  put  a  few  lines  in  the 
local  rag,  and  was  supposed  to  frequent  the 
more  select  saloon  bars  in  order  to  murmur 
over  his  Bass  that  there  was  a  decent  show 
coming  next  week.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
dead.  That  is  toying  with  the  sheep.  We 
have  got  to  set  those  sheep  racing  to  the  rich 
pasture.  Believe  me,  Miss  Maroon,  in  order 
to  knock  the  provinces  the  whole  town  must 
be  throbbing  and  pulsing  with  your  name 
before  you  get  there.  The  British  Sunday 
being  what  it  is,  your  entrance  will  not,  of 
course,  be  a  pageant  of  triumph.  But  you 
must  have  your  audience  alert,  curious, 
eager  to  see  you,  peeping  in  the  streets, 
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hanging    about    the    door    of    the    leading 
hotel." 

"  I  have  been  going  to  rooms/'  she  con- 
fessed. 

"  A  mistake.  A  serious  mistake.  It's  well 
worth  your  while  to  pay  for  the  best  hotel. 
The  very  best.  A  few  lines  in  the  local  rag ! 
Why,  the  local  rag  must  have  talked  of 
nothing  but  you  for  a  week  in  advance.  A 
good  photograph  of  course.  Something  strik- 
ing, original.  Then  you  must  endeavour 
to  touch  the  local  life  of  each  town.  At  a 
great  footballing  centre  you  must  kick 
off " 

"  A  great  rough  football/1  she  gasped,  and 
displayed  a  thin,  tapering  foot  in  the  most 
brilliant  of  patent  leather. 

"  A  mere  formality.  In  a  hunting  centre 
attend  a  meet  of  the  hounds." 

"  But  I  can't  manage  five-barred  gates/' 
she  protested,  never  having  been  on  horse- 
back. 

He  swept  her  aside  as  a  torrent  tears  a 
branch  and  hurls  it  down  towards  the  sea. 
"  Immaterial.  Hire  a  perfectly  safe  horse  of 
twenty  summers,  get  a  really  smart  habit 
from  town — it's  worth  it — attend  the  meet — 
apologise  for  the  horse,  but  not  the  habit — 
local  pressman  and  photographer  hard  at 
work — then,  when  the  shemozzle  begins,  the 
horse  sprains  himself  and  you  drop  quietly  out. 
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In  every  town  your  advance  agent  must 
arrange  something — something  in  harmony 
with  the  tradition  of  the  place.  He  must  be 
a  real  live  man,"  he  concluded  gravely. 
"  But,"  he  added  impressively,  "  he  must 
also  be  a  gentleman." 

"  And  where  is  this  paragon  ?  " 

Peter  paused  a  moment.  Then  he  said 
quietly,  "  If  I  might  offer  my  own  services." 

Mary  Maroon  was  quite  overwhelmed  in 
the  ocean  of  imaginative  eloquence.  "  But 
you  have  a  business  here,"  she  protested. 

"  I  could  leave  it  if  it  were  made  worth  my 
while.  Delphine,  of  course,  will  carry  on 
her  department." 

A  silence.  Mary  was  pondering  deeply. 
She  was  sinking  far  more  rapidly  than  she 
had  dared  to  admit.  She  had  come  from  an 
interview  with  her  banker.  She  must  make 
good  this  autumn,  absolutely  must.  The 
future  faced  her  with  an  appalling  blackness. 
This  autumn  tour,  she  felt,  was  going  to  be 
one  long  visit  to  the  dentist,  one  long  sending 
of  anxious  messages  to  the  box-office.  One 
great  horror.  And  this  man — well,  he  had  a 
reputation  for  using  his  wits  and  the  last 
advance  agent  had  been  an  unqualified 
failure. 

"  I  paid  my  last  man  five  pounds  a  week," 
she  said  untruthfully. 

"  I  ask  for  no  fixed  sum,"  he  answered. 
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"  No  minimum.  No  guarantee.  But  a  fixed 
percentage  of  your  gross  profits.  If  you  fail, 
I  fail.  That's  fair  enough." 

"  Yes,  that's  fair  enough.  But  what  per- 
centage ?  ' 

"  Three  and  a  half  per  cent." 

"  On  gross  takings  !     It  sounds  a  lot  of 
money.     Let  me  see,  if  I  play  to  five  hundred 
pounds  a  week "  but  her  mental  arith- 
metic was  not  rapid. 

"  It  means  seventeen  pounds  ten  for  me." 

"  Seventeen  pounds  for  an  advance  agent ! 
My  dear  Mr.  Penruddock  !  " 

"  Only  seventeen  pounds  if  you  play  to 
five  hundred  a  week.  And  you  should  play 
to  five  hundred.  That  should  be  child's  play 
for  Mary  Maroon.  I  shall  not  inquire  what 
was  your  average  on  your  last  tour.  But  I 
shall  assume  that  you  would  be  satisfied  to 
play  to  five  hundred." 

She  confessed  that  she  would  be  satisfied. 

"  Very  well.  You  pay  Dick  Durand  ten 
or  twelve  ?  " 

"  It's  fifteen.  I  couldn't  get  him  for  less. 
He  has  a  name  in  the  provinces." 

"  Possibly.  But  he  gets  his  fifteen  whether 
you  play  to  fifty  pounds  or  five  hundred.  I 
am  paid  by  results.  Dick  Durand  may  or 
may  not  draw  money.  But  I  calculate  that 
a  live  advance  agent  will  draw  ten  times  as 
much.  And  remember,  if  you  fail,  I  fail. 
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But  we  won't/'  He  passed  to  the  first  person 
plural  with  a  genial  smile. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  asking  for  work.  I  simply 
make  a  business  proposition.  You  can  take 
it  or  leave  it." 

But  there  was  still  fight  in  Mary  Maroon  ; 
she  was  a  conventional  soul,  and  the  idea  of 
paying  such  a  sum  to  an  advance  agent  hit  her 
hard. 

1  'Isn't  there  just  a  chance  that  your  live 
advance  agent  will  forget  that  I  am  an 
actress  and  believe  that  I'm  a  Siamese  twin 
or  a  broncho  buster  ?  ' 

"  A  live  advance  agent  will  remember  that 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  you  are  a  genius.  He 
will  merely  advise  the  sheep  of  the  latter  fact." 

"  By  kicking  footballs  ?  ' 

."  You  cannot  appeal  to  sheep  with  a 
Beethoven  sonata." 

"  After  all,  I  am  an  artist,  not  a  clown." 

Peter  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  am 
merely  giving  advice,"  he  said.  "  Take  your 
art  to  the  public  and  give  it  to  them  un- 
framedas  before." 

Mary  Maroon  produced  a  diminutive 
pocket-handherchief. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  so  horrid,"  she  whimpered 
and  sobbed  delicately. 

And  when  Peter  witnessed  that  delicate 
sob,  so  delicate  as  not  to  disturb  her  com- 
pletely efficient  complexion,  the  exquisite 
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shiver  between  the  shoulders,  and  the 
agitated  tap  of  her  shoe  on  the  floor,  he 
realised  that  as  a  comedy  actress  she  was,  if 
not  a  genius,  an  artist  of  remarkable  efficiency. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  the  world  is  a 
horrid  place/' 

When  Mary  Maroon  had  completed  her 
business  with  the  handkerchief,  she  looked 
imploringly  towards  him. 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  she  said.  "You'll 
give  me  a  day  or  two." 

Peter  knew  "  the  day  or  two  "  of  such 
proposals. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  he  answered.  "  I'm  a 
busy  man.  Things  are  always  cropping  up. 
Important  things.  I'm  sorry,  but  I  must 
have  an  answer  now." 

She  was  silent,  and  he  risked  the  indis- 
cretion of  a  plea.  It  was  not  his  part,  he 
knew,  but  it  got  the  better  of  his  judgment. 

"  Remember,"  he  admonished  her,  "  if  I 
make  fifteen  pounds  a  week,  you  make — let 
me  be  candid — well,  may  I  say  fifty  ?  " 

"  The  expenses  are  enormous,"  she  pro- 
tested. 

"  Those  expenses  go  on  whether  you  win  or 
lose.  My  salary  does  not." 

It  was  undignified,  he  knew  it.  But  it 
told. 

"  Very  well,"  she  sighed.  "  Let  us  con- 
sider it  agreed." 
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"  One  more  point/'  he  added.  "  I  must 
have  a  free  hand  ;  I,  too,  am  an  artist  in  my 
work." 

She  was  in  no  mood  for  opposition.  The 
surrender  of  a  woman,  to  be  artistic,  must  be 
unconditional. 

"We  shall  win,"  he  said,  "for  I  know 
that  I  can  frame  your  genius." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered.  "  I  shall 
see  you  to-morrow  and  give  you  a  list  of 
dates  and  talk  things  over." 

She  rose,  magnificent  once  more.  The  sun 
gleamed  through  the  little  office  window  and 
lit  her  smile  of  charming  captivity  as  she  said : 

"  And  what  do  I  owe  you  for  professional 
advice  ?  ' 

No  actor-manager,  alive  or  dead,  could 
have  outdone  the  graciousness  of  Peter 
Penruddock's  gesture  as  he  answered  : 

"  That,  of  course,  is  included  in  my  new 
professional  duties." 


CHAPTER    III 

WHEN  Mary  Maroon  had  been  whisked  away 
to  common  earth  by  the  buttoned  Mercury, 
the  priestess  of  Apollo  reappeared. 

"  You  haven't  by  any  chance  a  gold 
flake  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  cigarettes/'  Peter  replied 
gravely.  "  But  I  intend  to  be  shortly  in 
possession." 

He  stepped  aside  and  pressed  the  bell  and 
the  urchin  shot  skywards. 

"  Look  here/'  said  Peter,  "  I  heard  you 
speak  disrespectfully  of  this  establishment. 
Allusions  to  the  hidden  hand  are  not  in  the 
best  of  taste,  translated  though  you  may 
be  by  the  presence  of  a  bishop." 

"  There's  a  real  bloomin'  earl  gone  to  see 
the  old  bookie,"  squeaked  Mercury. 

"  The  presence  of  peers  temporal  or  peers 
spiritual  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
The  priestess  of  Apollo  is  a  devotee  of 
scientific  psychological  analysis." 

Mercury  asked  him  to  cut  it  out. 

"  You  are  doubtless  labouring  under  a 
grievance  owing  to  the  non-appearance  of 
the  customary  monthly  half-crown " 
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"  The  Commissioner,  'e  makes  it  five  bob." 

"  There  may  be  a  boom  in  oaths.  I  cannot 
emulate  the  lavish  hand  of  the  Commissioner. 
I  am  a  conservative  man,  Albert,  and  what 
has  been  half-a-crown  remains  two  and  six- 
pence. Now,  here  is  ten  shillings ;  you  may 
alter  your  conduct,  buy  me  a  box  of  the  usual 
cigarettes,  and  retain  the  change/1 

"  They're  up  to  eight  and  six/'  remarked 
Albert. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  '' 

"  Them  birds  in  the  typewriting  sends  out 
for  'em." 

'  The  devil  they  do." 

"  Yes,  the  manager  makes  do  with  gaspers, 
but  the  girls  splash  the  dibs  abaht  a  bit." 

"  And  what  does  the  Commissioner 
smoke  ?  " 

11  Oh,  'e  'as  cigars." 

"  I  always  thought  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  this  oath  business.  Tell  me,  Albert, 
how  does  one  qualify  as  a  Commissioner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  'ave  to  be  a  real  gent." 

"  No  use  for  me." 

"  You  can  always  try,  sir.  No  'arm  in 
trying  as  the  forward  maiden  said  to  her 
bashful  lover." 

At  this  moment  the  lift  bell  pricked  the  air 
sharply. 

"  More  of  the  'ouse  of  Lords,"  said  Albert, 
and  added,  "  I'm  waiting  for  another  bob." 
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He  got  it,  and  disappeared  through  the 
floor. 

"  The  cigarettes/'  said  Peter  to  Delphine, 
"  will  return  with  the  urchin.  Real  cigarettes 
—the  old  firm." 

"  You  said  things  were  tightening,"  the 
prophetess  answered. 

"  They  have  relaxed  in  the  last  quarter  of 
an  hour.  Delphine,  you  may  lose  my  com- 
panionship for  three  months/' 

"  You're  not  going  to  elope  with  Mary 
Maroon.  I  told  her  that  her  prospects  were 
excellent,  but  I  never  thought  it  would  be 
that/' 

"  Our  partnership  is  strictly  financial.  She 
wants  a  good  advance  agent  for  her  autumn 
tour.  I  am  one." 

"  And  the  office  ?  ' 

"  The  priestess  will  stick  to  her  tripod  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  lonely." 

"  But  you  will  be  busy.  People's  souls 
sicken  in  the  autumn  as  their  bodies  sicken  in 
the  spring.  The  winter  of  their  discontent 
is  the  golden  harvest  of  the  gods." 

"  You  will  come  back  at  Christmas  ?  ' 

"  Certainly,  and  with  full  pockets." 

"  She  offers  big  money  ?  I  told  her  to  be 
brave  and  risk  everything  on  the  chance  of 
this  autumn." 

"  Prudent  Delphine  !  And  then  you  sent 
her  to  me  !  Wonderful  woman  !  " 
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"  I  hinted  that  in  the  affairs  of  the  stage 
you  were  so  very  practical,  so  entirely 
reliable." 

"  It's  true  enough.  The  firm  does  not  live 
on  lies.  Yes,  Delphine,  I  am  engaged  at  a 
commission.  If  she  wins,  I  win.  And  if  I 
can't  make  her  win,  then  it's  time  for  me  to 
shut  up  shop  and  join  a  profession/' 

"  I  think  I  can  trust  you,"  said  the 
prophetess. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Peter  was  preparing 
to  resume  his  translation  of  Petronius  when 
Albert  reappeared. 

'  'Ere's  the  ruddy  fags,"  he  piped.  "  And 
I've  got  a  visitor  outside.  More  'Ouse  of 
Lords,  'Ouse  of  lidies  rather.  Tork  abaht  a 
tone  this  afternoon — not  'arf." 

Delphine  prepared  to  occupy  her  sanctuary. 
"Oh,  yaw  orl  right,"  said  Albert  loftily. 
"  It  ain't  the  priestess — it's  'im  she  wants." 

"  You  may  show  her  in,"  said  Peter, 
taking  up  his  position  by  the  fireplace  and 
readjusting  his  pince-nez. 

"  The  Hon.  Cynthia  Stukely-Growse," 
announced  Albert. 

A  tall,  athletic  girl  in  a  coat  and  skirt  of 
excellent  cut  and  quality  lounged  into  the 
room.  Her  complexion  was  bronzed  with 
recent  sunshine  and  her  blue  eyes  sparkled 
with  health. 

"  You're  Mr.  Penruddock,"  she  said  gaily. 
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I    know    you.      But    you    won't    know 


« 
me. 


"  Of  course  I  remember  you,"  said  Peter. 
"  Eights  week  at  Oxford.  Charming  supper 
on  the  Cher.  Your  brother  stroked  our  boat 
— what  a  week  !  Four  bumps  and  head  of 
the  river.  And  now  won't  you  sit  down  and 
try  a  cigarette  ?  ' 

"  Right  you  are."  She  sank  into  the 
capacious  arm-chair  sacred  to  the  agent's 
clients  and  smoked  one  of  the  recent  pur- 
chases. 

"  I'm  not  just  looking  for  some  one  to  give 
me  tea,"  she  said.  "  I'm  here  on  biz — real 
biz.  Not  a  sinister  half-hour  with  the  spooks 
next  door." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Peter,  "  I  am  honoured." 

"  Yes,  it  was  my  brother  put  me  up  to  it. 
Called  him  old  Biddle,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Old  Boodle,"  corrected  Peter. 

"  Well,  old  Boodle  said  to  me,  if  you  want 
any  old  thing — anything  in  the  great  Metro- 
polis, you  go  to  Peter." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  him." 

"  Well,  a  day  or  two  ago — just  when  we 
were  potting  a  few  grouse-birds  up  on  our 
moor,  I  had  a  sort  of  family  scrap  with  my 
father.  It  was  all  quite  friendly  back-chat, 
about  whether  I  was  a  parasite  or  a  gilded 
butterfly  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  You 
know  my  father,  Lord  Swaledale  ?  ' 
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"  Yes.  Eighteenth  baron.  Big  place  in 
Yorkshire  and  here  in  Blue  Moon  Street. 
Served  on  Royal  Commission  on  the  decay  of 
fox-hunting,  and  signed  a  minority  report  in 
which  he  put  the  blame  on  the  smallholder 
with  his  cursed  wire  fences  and  ignoble 
dislike  of  losing  his  poultry/' 

"  Did  he  ?     You  do  seem  to  have  it  all  off." 

"  It  is  my  business  to  be  well  up  in  '  Who's 
Who/  The  eighteenth  baron  Swaledale  is 
a  grand  old  English  gentleman.  His  clubs  are 
the  Port  Wine  and  the  Sirloin,  and  his 
amusements  are  hunting,  shooting  and " 

"  Telling  off  his  daughter,"  said  the  Hon- 
ourable Cynthia.  "  You  see,  he's  turned 
over  a  new  leaf.  Some  pest  of  a  chap  has 
fed  him  up  with  his  duty  to  the  community 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  now  he  only 
hunts  one  day  a  week  and  spends  the  rest 
of  his  time  putting  people  into  gaol  or  doling 
them  out  pensions,  or  closing  pubs  and 
opening  cafes,  and  being  terrifically,  con- 
scientiously dutiful.  The  other  day  he  told 
me  that  I  was  a  gilded  butterfly  and  couldn't 
do  an  honest  day's  work.  Of  course  I  flew 
into  an  awful  pash  and  told  him  that  any 
old  fool  could  shut  pubs  and  sit  on  a  bench, 
while  I  could  really  earn  my  own  living.  He 
said  that  he  would  give  me  five  hundred 
pounds  if  I  could  earn  my  own  living  for 
three  months,  and  added  that  it  would  be 
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cheap  at  the  price.  Then,  of  course,  I  had  to 
say  'Right  Oh/  and  tell  him  I  had  just  ten 
pounds  in  the  bank,  after  which  I  biffed  off 
double  quick.  And  here  I  am.  I've  a  room 
in  Soho  and  no  prospects." 

"  I  see,';  said  Peter.  "  And  you  have  come 
to  me  for  prospects  ?  " 

"  That's  right." 

"  You  want  advice  ?  ' 

"  If  you  wouldn't  mind  helping  a  poor  girl 
in  distress." 

"  Your  qualifications  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  heaps  and  heaps.  I  can  shoot,  ride, 
dance,  bridge,  fish,  punt,  drive  a  car,  and  go 
round  any  course  you  like  under  ninety." 

"But  these  are  pursuits  that  consume 
money  rather  than  produce  it." 

"  Well,  I've  nothing  else,"  sighed  the 
Honourable  Cynthia.  "  Music  and  French  are 
weak.  But,"  she  added  brightly,  "  I  might 
breed  dogs." 

"  Even  if  you  were  to  expend  your  capital 
of  ten  pounds  both  wisely  and  rapidly," 
interrupted  Peter,  "  owing  to  the  regrettably 
slow  working  of  Our  Great  Mother  Nature  I 
can  hardly  think  that  your  recompense  in 
three  months  would  be  considerable.  White 
mice,  perhaps.  But  dogs,  no.  And  I  fear 
there  is  no  money  in  white  mice." 

"  That  is  a  bore,"  said  Miss  Stukeley- 
Growse.  "  I  quite  forgot  about  that." 
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"  I  think  dogs  are  off  then/'  Peter  con- 
tinued. "  There  remains  office  work.  Are 
you  a  master  of  the  Remington,  or  a 
devotee  of  Sir  Isaac  Pitman,  or  a  graduate 
of  Clark's  College  ?  Or  even  a  quondam 
Polytechnic  ?  " 

"  You  clear  all  that  off  the  slate,"  said  the 
girl  sadly.  "  I  wasn't  constructed  for  use. 
You  see,  I  was  educated  at  a  most  fright- 
fully expensive  school  on  the  south  coast. 
I  believe  it  cost  hundreds  even  to  get 
through  the  doors  and  thousands  to  get  out 
again/1 

"  Did  you  get  your  money's  worth  ?  " 

"  I  learned  comportment,"  she  said,  and, 
putting  her  legs  against  the  fireplace,  lit 
another  cigarette. 

"  Not  a  blue  stocking  then  ?  " 

"  No,  black  milanese.  Of  course  the  price 
is  awful,  but  then  the  cheap  ones  ladder 
straight  away/1 

"  What  do  you  say  to  the  Hanover  Square 
business  ?  A  few  pars  in  the  photo  press 
about  Peer's  daughter  Featuring  Autumn 
Models— Titled  Manaquins  at  Madame  Mar- 
cella's  ought  to  do  the  trick.  I  should  think 
they  would  give  you  a  fiver  a  week,  possibly 
more." 

"  Couldn't  stand  the  stuffy  rooms,"  pro- 
tested the  Honourable  Cynthia. 

"  What  about  charming  chauffeuse  ?  " 
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"  That's  better.  I  can  drive  any  old  tin 
can  you  like.  There's  nothing  on  wheels  I 
can't  coax  along.  But  I'm  weak  on  repairs. 
Boodle  thinks  me  really  hopeless,  but  then 
he's  never  happy  till  he's  out  and  under." 

"  There's  the  stage,"  said  Peter  finally. 
"  There's  nothing  else  left.  I  thought  it  would 
come  to  that.  I  suppose  you've  done  some 
acting  ?  ' 

"  Well,  I  was  Portia  at  the  school  prize- 
giving,  and  Mrs.  May  in  A  Sister  to  Assist  'Er 
up  in  our  bedroom  on  the  last  night.  I  liked 
that  part  better." 

Peter  began  to  make  notes  with  the  pon- 
derous gravity  of  a  policeman  at  a  street 
accident. 

"  Experience,"  he  wrote.  "  Shakespearian 
and  character." 

"  Then  one  Christmas  up  at  Swaledale  we 
had  tableaux  at  the  village  institute.  I  was 
Lady  Macbeth." 

"  Has  played  juveniles,"  wrote  Peter. 

"  And  then  I  did  Cleopatra." 

"  Ingenues,"  was  added  to  the  record. 

"  And  then  I  was  stuffed  with  cushions  and 
did  the  Fat  Boy  in  a  Dickens  finale." 

"  Heavy  leads." 

Peter  glanced  down  his  notes.  "  Your 
experience,"  he  said,  "  is  scarcely  prof essional, 
but  it  is  extensive.  Your  versatility  is 
amazing  and  I  think  it  might  be  guaranteed 
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to    bring    you    in    some    three    pounds    a 
week." 

"  But  that's  the  minimum,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Me  to  live  on  three  quid  a  week  !  Then 
it's  good-bye  to  black  milanese." 

"  Being  a  member  of  a  noble  family  might 
raise  it  to  three  ten,  or  possibly  four.  Yes, 
I  think  if  you  will  let  me  push  the  noble 
family  a  bit,  I  might,  seeing  this  is  a 
democracy,  guarantee  four  with  a  vista 
of  five." 

"  I  might  manage  on  five,"  said  the  girl 
sadly.  "  After  all,  it's  only  till  Christmas. 
But  of  course,  it's  one  of  the  conditions  of 
this  silly  game  that  I  don't  raise  any  bills. 
And  what  theatre  am  I  to  act  in  ?  ' 

"  I  can  probably  manage  you  an  engage- 
ment with  Miss  Mary  Maroon.  A  twelve- 
week  autumn  tour.  Of  course,  you  won't 
have  a  big  part — just  a  maid  or  a  guest,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh,  look  here,  I'm  not  going  tootling 
round  the  murky  provinces.  That's  a  bit 
too  thick.  No,  West  End,  please,  even  if 
I'm  only  a  dresser." 

'  Then  you  must  try  another  agent." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  a  pig,  Peter.  Excuse  me 
calling  you  Peter,  but  your  other  name  is 
so  prickly.  Almost  as  hopelessly  imposs.  as 
mine.  You  can  call  me  what  you  like  in 
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revenge.  They  call  me  Biddy  at  home.  No 
reason,  of  course.1' 

"Well,  Biddy,"  said  Peter  firmly. 
"  Kindly  remember  that  I'm  not  a  dramatic 
agent.  If  you  want  one  you  can  go  and  nose 
about  in  Bedford  Street.  But  I'm  interested 
at  present  in  one  company  and  I  can  probably 
squash  you  in." 

"  At  a  fiver  ?  " 

"  Perhaps.     I  don't  promise." 

"  Oh,  Peter,  have  I  got  to  go  trapesing 
round  on  Sundays  on  high  heels,  with  a 
cardboard  suit-case  and  all  my  clothes  in  a 
washing  basket  ?  Must  I  ?  " 

"And  a  fur  coat,"  he  added.  "That's 
indispensable.  You  must  send  home  for 
that.  The  high  heels  we  can  probably  man- 
age for  you  on  the  ground  floor." 

"  But  it  isn't  in  me,"  she  moaned. 

"  In  that  case  you  just  try  elsewhere." 

"  Can't  you  make  me  assistant  priestess 
at  a  fiver  ?  My  old  nurse  taught  me  how  to 
read  a  teacup." 

"  The  priestess  of  Apollo  is  very  jealous," 
answered  Peter.  "  She  needs  no  help  and 
works  solely  by  communion  with  the  spirit 
world." 

"  Well,  there's  a  ghost  in  our  family.  He 
came  in  with  the  tenth  baron,  who  was  bold 
and  bad,  and  married  a  barmaid." 

"  Surely  a  tavern  wench  in  those  days." 
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"  Yes,  that  sort  of  thing  anyway.  Must 
have  been  in  that  line,  because  the  ghost 
moans  horribly  at  closing  time.  So  I'm  not 
quite  an  outsider.  Now,  Peter,  be  a  dear. 
I'll  make  the  tea  and  dust  the  office  and  be 
a  sweet  little  flapper  for  you." 

But  Peter  was  not  a  dear.  He  merely  said 
firmly  : 

"  If  you  come  here  to-morrow  afternoon, 
I  can  fix  you  for  twelve  weeks.  Possibly  at 
a  fiver.  You  can  live  on  that.  Of  course 
you  can,  easily.  With  tinned  salmon  and 
cocoa  for  supper  every  night." 

"  Oh  Peter,"  she  gasped,  "  how  can  I  ?  ' 

"  I  understood  it  was  a  case  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,"  he  replied. 

"  Five  hundred." 

"  My  commission  as  agent  for  getting  you 
that  sum  will  be  ten  per  cent." 

"  My  word  !  "  said  the  Honourable  Cynthia. 
And  then  she  added  triumphantly  : 

"  But  what's  my  commission  for  getting 
you  the  job  ?  ' 

'  If  you  start  that  game,"  said  Peter, 
"  I'll  charge  you  agent's  commission  on  your 
weekly  salary.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I'm  being 
extremely  generous  to  let  you  oif  that.  Also 
you've  had  half  an  hour  of  my  time,  and 
I'll  throw  in  a  free  consultation  with  the 
prophetess." 

"  No,"  said  Cynthia.     "  Fate's  bad  enough, 
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without  nosing  into  it.  But  I'll  take  a  dinner 
and  theatre  off  you  to-night  instead.  That 
is,  if  you'll  have  me  in  these  togs  ?  ' 

"  I    shall    be    delighted/'    he    answered. 
"  And  now  what  do  you  say  to  calling  in  the 
priestess  and  having  a  cup  of  the  office  tea 
and  a  slice  of  the  office  cake  ?  " 


CHAPTER  IV 

ON  the  following  afternoon  Mary  Maroon 
once  more  faced  Peter  Penruddock.  It  was 
a  cold  and  cloudy  day  and  she  had  abandoned 
autumnal  tints  for  a  coat  and  skirt  of  navy 
blue,  which  she  carried  with  distinction. 
Peter  eyed  her  with  admiration,  feeling, 
perhaps,  the  joy  of  the  man  who  believes  he 
is  backing  a  winner.  For  on  the  office  table 
lay  a  signed  contract.  In  the  sanctuary 
Delphine  was  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  a  dabbler  in  oils — financial,  not 
artistic — who  combined  superstition  with 
avarice  and  was  wondering,  after  a  consider- 
able flutter,  whether  it  was  not  time  to  sell. 
Strange  that  a  worldly  City  man  should  bow 
to  Apollo  ;  but  bow  such  people  did,  though, 
oc  course,  with  a  colossal  secrecy  and  an 
agony  of  furtive  discretion.  It  was  the  kind 
of  job  Delphine  hated,  for  she  much  pre- 
ferred the  analysis  of  perplexed  passion  j 
but  she  tackled  them  conscientiously  and 
with  success,  since  Peter  had  useful  friends 
in  the  City  and  kept  her  well-informed  about 
the  mysteries  of  High  Finance. 

"  Here  is  the  list  of  dates/'   said  Mary 
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Maroon.  "  You  will  notice  that  we  open 
at  Spaborough." 

"  Excellent.  I  know  it  well.  Spaborough 
in  mid-September.  Cricket  week  with  its 
gay  crowds,  perhaps.  Anyhow,  plenty  of 
crowds.  The  Spa  ablaze.  Entrance  of  Mary 
Maroon  and  triumphal  progress." 

"  It's  the  Grand  Theatre." 

"  Not  a  big  house,  if  I  remember  right, 
but  cosy.  You  will  pack  it  easily." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Penruddock,"  Mary  pro- 
tested. "  You  mustn't  take  everything  for 
granted.  Remember  that  if  the  Spa  is 
ablaze  and  the  weather  fine,  people  don't 
take  their  amusements  indoors." 

"  I  take  nothing  for  granted.  But  I  cer- 
tainly assure  you  that  Spaborough  will  be 
ready  for  you." 

He  looked  down  the  list. 

"  You  have  some  attractive  dates.  Now, 
a  visit  to  Oxford  is  just  the  thing.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  home  there." 

"  Delightful  audiences,"  sighed  Mary.  "  So 
sympathetic.  One  gets  such  wonderful  laughs 
there,  and  the  rounds  seem  to  go  on  for 
ever." 

"  Yes.  A  little  impropriety  will  go  a  long 
way  with  the  undergraduate.  What  London 
fails  to  see  the  Universities  will  sniff  from 
afar.  Keen  dogs  !  " 

"  A  little  embarrassing  at  times." 
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"  Yes,  yes/'  said  Peter.  "  And  you  start 
rehearsals  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  That  is  so." 

"  Your  company  is  all  engaged  ?  " 

"  Practically." 

"  There  is  just  one  point.  I  would  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  something.  If  you 
have  no  objection  !  " 

"  Well  ?  * 

"  I  should  like  you  to  engage  for  a  small 
part  or  even  walk-on,  should  one  be  needed, 
a  young  lady  I  know  of  considerable  ex- 
perience, Shakespeare,  character,  ingenue. 
Believe  me,  she's  extremely  versatile.1' 

"  There  are  many  such,"  said  Mary  icily. 

"  Not  many  like  this  one.  She  is,  you 
see,  the  daughter  of  a  peer.  The  Honour- 
able Cynthia  Stukely-Growse,  daughter  of 
Lord  Swaledale,  a  very  old  and  influential 
family." 

"  She  acts  under  that  name  ?  " 
1  That  has  to  be  settled." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  that  she  had  a 
lot  of  experience  ?  ' 

'  The    experience    was    merely    amateur. 
Still,  extremely  high-class  amateur." 

"  Oh,  amateur !  "  Mary  sniffed. 

"  Anyhow,"  Peter  continued  blandly,  "  I 
ventured  to  hold  out  hopes  to  her  that  you 
might  care  to  engage  her." 

"  Indeed,"    The  ice  was  hardening. 
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"  At  five  pounds  a  week/'  added  Peter, 
thinking  it  better  to  strike  hard  while  he 
was  at  it. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Penruddock,  I  think  you  are 
too  cool.  I  did  not  engage  you  to  book  my 
company,  nor  did  I  know  you  took  on 
dramatic  agent's  work  of  this  kind.  I  shall 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  girl 
— presuming  on  her  blue  blood,  I  suppose. 
Ten  to  one  she  can't  act  at  all." 

"  Does  that  matter  ?  I  mean  if  she  walks 
on?" 

"  I  am  an  artist.  I  cannot  have  my 
productions  botched  by  a  surrounding  of 
amateurish  incompetence.  And  five  pounds 
a  week  !  I  really  think  you  must  have  lost 
your  senses !  " 

"  She  won't  look  at  it  for  less,"  said  Peter 
gravely. 

At  this  Mary  Maroon  became  quite  un- 
pleasantly angry. 

"  When  did  I  ever  ask  the  girl  to  look  at 
it  ?  "  she  snapped.  "  What  on  earth  has 
come  over  you  ?  ' 

"  My  dear  Miss  Maroon,"  said  Peter. 
"  Please  don't  jump  to  ungenerous  con- 
clusions about  my  sanity.  I  am  not  per- 
petrating a  job  or  doing  a  favour  for  a  pretty 
girl." 

"  It  sounds  uncommonly  like  it." 

"  No,  I  am  merely  offering  you  a  business 
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proposition.  We  are  dealing,  as  I  told  you 
yesterday,  not  with  a  nation  eager  for  Art, 
clamouring  for  plays,  and  athirst  for  genius, 
but  with  good-natured  sheep  who  have  to  be 
driven.  They  are  not  hard  to  handle,  once 
you  set  about  it,  but  it's  no  use  waiting  for 
them  to  move.  And,  as  you  know,  in  this 
great  democracy  there  is  nothing  like  a  title. 
Add  a  spice  of  mystery,  for  Miss  Stukely- 
Growse  will  play  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
the  advance  agent  has  something  to  work 
with.  You  yourself  will  attract  thousands, 
but  there  are  the  odd  hundreds,  and  for  them 
we  may  as  well  have  a  second  barrel.  And 
remember  it  is  just  those  odd  hundreds  who 
make  all  the  difference  between  getting  along 
nicely  and  romping  home.  Probably,  too, 
the  girl  has  friends  and  connections  ;  a  young 
person  whose  spirits  seem  to  be  as  high  as 
her  degree  could  scarcely  help  having  ad- 
mirers in  every  port.  And  these,  Miss 
Maroon,  are  just  the  very  people  who  fill 
that  despair  of  the  business  manager — the 
provincial  dress  circle,  who  may  occupy, 
perhaps,  that  deserted  box.  It  has  been 
said,  I  know,  '  Look  after  your  pit  and  your 
stalls  will  look  after  themselves/  But  you 
are  to  play  to  capacity  every  night,  every 
single  night,  and  we  can  take  no  risks. 
Really  we  can't  afford  to  sink  this  promising 
new  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar.  What  is  a 
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mere  fiver  when  it  is  a  question  of  giving  the 
provinces  the  knock-out  blow  ?  ' 

At  this  moment  of  rhetoric  and  suspense 
Albert  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Lidy  to  see  you/'  he  chirruped. 

"  This,"  said  Peter  with  superb  assurance, 
"  is  doubtless  the  Honourable  Cynthia.  May 
I  tell  her  that  it's  all  right  ?  ' 

Mary  Maroon,  despite  her  years,  her  ex- 
perience, and  the  immense  savoir-faire,  on 
which  she  so  particularly  prided  herself, 
could  say  nothing  more  challenging  than 
"  Oh,  but !  '  It  was  feeble,  it  was  calam- 
itous, but  she  could  manage  no  more. 

"  Thanks,  so  much/'  said  Peter. 

"  There's  no  obligation  to  curtsey  is 
there  ?  "  said  Mary  bitterly. 

And  Cynthia  lounged  in. 

"  Miss  Maroon  will  be  delighted  to  have 
you  in  the  company  on  the  terms  I  propose/1 
said  Peter  after  the  introduction. 

"  How  frightfully  good  of  you,"  said 
Cynthia.  "  That's  great." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mary,  abandoning  hope, 
but  inwardly  cursing  the  day  on  which  she 
had  entered  that  astonishing  office. 

"It'sanawful  bore,  I  know  it  is,  "said  Cynthia. 

"  Quite  a  tiny  part,"  said  Mary  almost 
apologetically. 

"  I  did  not  expect  anything  else.  But  to 
be  with  you  !  It's  such  a  great  step." 
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She  was  an  intelligent  pupil  and  did  credit 
to  Peter's  tuition  of  the  night  before.  Mary 
thawed  to  a  smile.  "I'm  glad  you  think 
so,"  she  said.  "  You  must  come  to  the 
rehearsal  to-morrow.  Eleven  o'clock.  At 
the  Regent." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  come  too  ?  "  Peter  added. 
"  There  are  several  points  to  settle.  Number 
one,  the  posters.  They  are  of  tremendous 
importance.  I  shall  want  three — all  dis- 
tinctive. I  want  them  to  have  You,  Miss 
Maroon.  Now,  the  great  situation  of  the 
play  is  where — ?  ' 

"  Where  I  come  to  Keith  Cubitt's  rooms 
utterly  humiliated.  It  is  a  wonderful  en- 
trance. Really  wonderful.  My  first  idea 
was  to  play  it  quite  fast,  but  now  I 
think  I  have  got  it  almost  perfectly, 
moving  slowly  right  down  the  stage  and 
then  bursting  into  tears  suddenly,  by  the 
footlights.1' 

"  Ah/1  Peter  interrupted.  "  A  colour- 
scheme.  I  have  it.  The  foreground  a  blaze 
of  yellow,  then  you,  a  single  striking  figure 
touched  in  scarlet,  and  then  the  background 
inky.  The  atmosphere,  you  know,  all  the 
misery  and  humiliation  of  you,  but  your 
soul  there,  scarlet,  unbreakable.  That's  what 
I  call  getting  at  the  core." 

"  Sounds  rather  like  a  gas-mantle,"  ob- 
served Cynthia,  who  had  managed  to  collar 
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the  arm-chair  while  Mary  had  been  explain- 
ing her  move  to  the  footlights. 

"  What    do   you   think,    Miss    Maroon  ?  ' 
said  Peter,  with  a  secret  kick  at  Cynthia's 
ankles. 

"  I    think    it    might    be    effective/1    she 
answered.     "  If    the    artist    got    the    Real 
Me." 

"  I'll  see  to  that.  I  can  put  my  finger  on 
the  very  person.  One  with  a  vision  for 
reality.  And  how  does  the  piece  close  ?  '' 

"  Where  Keith  understands  and  I  forgive." 

"  I  see.  Then  we'd  better  admit  Keith  to 
poster  number  two.  In  the  background,  of 
course.  He  in  green  illuminated  by  the 
dawning  sun  of  understanding,  and  you  all 
red-gold  tints.  We  can  do  justice  to  your 
hair  then.  You  must  be  standing  with  open 
arms  catching  the  sunlight  and  forgiving 
Keith.  How's  that  ?  ' 

"  It  sounds  very  striking.  But  we  must, 
after  all,  pay  some  attention  to  expense.  It 
all  sounds  rather  lavish." 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  You  shall  have 
estimates  and  rough  proofs  in  two  days. 
And  the  third.  What  about  a  plain  black 
and  white  ?  Just  you.  Not  you  as  the 
suffering  heroine  of  Stolen  or  Strayed,  nor  as 
any  of  your  creations,  but  just  you.  Just 
Mary  Maroon.  Something  absolutely  simple 
and  stupendously  sincere.  Nothing  of  the 
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actress,  but  just  the  dignity  of  the  woman. 
How's  that  ?  " 

"  A  little— a  little  too  personal/' 

"  Too  personal !  Impossible.  Personality 
is  the  essence  of  great  art.  We  can't  allow 
you  to  hide  your  light." 

"  Well,  I  must  see.  Certainly  you  don't 
seem  short  of  ideas." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing.  But  naturally,  I  am 
ambitious  to  make  the  most  of  you."  He 
paused. 

"  There  is  just  one  other  thing,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  have  arranged  a  little  dinner-party." 

"  Good  egg,"  said  Cynthia  from  the  arm- 
chair. 

"  Yes.  A  dinner  of  the  Stage  Struck 
Society  for  next  Sunday  week.  It's  a  kind 
of  hearty  send-off." 

"  But  this  is  only  a  tour,"  protested  Mary 
Maroon.  "  And  not  all  No.  i  towns  at  that. 
After  all,  there  are  plenty  of  tours  like  this 
and  they  don't  get  hearty  send-offs." 

"  Miss  Maroon,"  cried  Peter.  "  You  dis- 
tress me.  Do  politicians  go  to  the  country 
without  a  word  or  sign  ?  Of  course  not. 
Nor  can  a  good  actress  leave  London  without 
proper  notice  being  properly  taken.  Surely, 
it's  an  event  when  you  take  out  a  new  play, 
when  you  carry  London's  best  to  strange 
palates.  Of  course,  there  must  be  some  kind 
of  celebration.  I'm  on  the  committee  of  the 
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S.S.S.,  and,  as  we  happened  to  meet  this 
morning,  I  suggested  a  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  event.  The  S.S.S.  lives  on  its  dinners. 
They  are  its  reputation,  its  heaven,  its 
raison  d'&tre.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  they've 
ever  been  heard  of  doing  anything  but  dine. 
So  naturally  they  welcomed  the  idea/' 

"  Who  the  dickens  are  the  S.S.S.  ?  "  cried 
Cynthia.  "  I  thought  they  brightened  the 
Sabbath  with  bold,  bad  plays !  " 

"The  Stage  Struck  Society/1  said  Peter, 
"  is  not  a  producing,  but  a  consuming  club. 
It  fulfils  a  need.  It  gives  and  takes.  It 
consists  of  some  of  the  numerous  members  of 
the  British  public  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
simultaneous  sensations  of  being  Bohemian 
and  being  properly  stuffed  at  a  respectable 
restaurant.  They  want  to  be  in  with  the 
stage,  and  the  stage,  for  obvious  reasons, 
wants  to  be  in  with  them.  The  stage  gets 
its  dinner  for  nothing,  except  the  trouble  of 
turning  out  in  full  plumage,  the  shock  of  a 
flash-light  photograph,  and  the  tedium  of  a 
little  harmless  speechifying.  It  also  gets  a 
good  advertisement  among  the  people  whose 
pockets  help  to  sustain  it.  The  great  British 
public  gets  the  thrill  of  dining  within  a 
distance  of  anything  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
yards  from  shining  stars.  So  you  see  it's 
a  regular  boy  scout  of  a  society,  because  it's 
always  doing  good  turns." 
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"  Shall  I  be  on  the  platform  ?  "  said 
Cynthia. 

"  Miss  Maroon  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
evening/'  answered  Peter,  "  and  doubtless 
some  other  members  of  the  company  will  be 
present/' 

"Well,  I  think  it's  a  fine  idea/'  added 
Cynthia.  "  Good  for  you,  Peter/' 

"  I'm  afraid  of  looking  ridiculous,"  pro- 
tested Mary.  "  You  see  the  S.S.S.  gave  my 
husband  and  me  a  dinner  after  we  played 
The  Biter  Bit  five  hundred  times  in  town. 
And  now,  to  have  a  dinner  because  I'm  going 
on  the  road  again  !  Really,  Mr.  Penruddock, 
you  don't  show  a  great  sense  of  proportion." 

"  That  dinner,"  answered  Peter,  "  was 
given  to  you  and  your  husband.  This  is  one 
given  to  you.  Since  those  days  a  greater 
artist  has  emerged.  You  have  become  your- 
self. No,  no,  the  dinner  will  be  a  triumph. 
Rely  on  me  for  that.  Remember  that  an 
account  of  the  dinner  will  appear  in  the  local 
press  of  every  town  we  are  about  to  visit. 
The  very  walls  of  Spaborough  Castle  will 
re-echo  with  that  dinner." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  Mary  Maroon 
conceded. 

"  Jolly  good  notion,"  added  Cynthia. 
"I'm  all  for  having  a  beano  to  start  off 
with  !  " 

"  Anyhow,"  Peter  concluded.  "  The 
d 
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matter  is  settled  and  out  of  my  hands  now. 
The  Dinners  Sub-Committee  has  taken  it  up 
and  next  Sunday  week,  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
Cuthbert,  Mary  Maroon  will  be  duly  honoured 
for  her  work." 

"  On  the  road/'  said  Mary  sadly. 

"  To  fame/'  Peter  replied.  "  Dash  it  all, 
they've  knighted  Benson.  Why  shouldn't 
you  have  your  slight  reward  for  treading  the 
stony  path." 

"  Well,  if  it's  all  settled." 

"  Irrevocably." 

"  I  don't  remember  accepting  the  invita- 
tion," said  Mary  wearily.  "  Really,  I'm 
beginning  to  wonder  whose  tour  this  is." 

"  Isn't  it  a  relief,"  Peter  answered,  "  to 
have  all  these  petty  worries  taken  off  your 
shoulders  ?  Isn't  it  something  to  know  that 
you  have  somebody  planning  every  detail  and 
ready  to  take  a  thousand  little  responsibilities  ? 
After  all,  it's  only  if  you  have  some  one  pre- 
pared to  do  the  menial  work  that  you  can 
shake  off.  these  nasty  bread-and-butter  cares 
and  become  what  you  ought  to  be,  the 
artist." 

The  man  was  irrisistible.  He  had  a  smooth 
word  for  every  protest,  a  reasonable  reply 
for  every  reasonable  complaint.  She  looked 
at  him  and  he  faced  her.  Then,  in  a 
moment's  silence,  the  battle  was  over.  Mary 
knew  instinctively  that  she  had  hired  a 
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master,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
her  now  but  a  series  of  graceful  surrenders. 
As  an  accomplished  actress  she  at  least  knew 
how  most  effectively  to  yield. 

"  Very  well/'  she  agreed  with  a  smile, 
preparing  to  depart.  "  Then  you'll  come  to 
rehearsal  to-morrow  ?  ' 

"  If  you  please.  It  might  be  as  well  if  I 
could  see  the  author/1 

"  Yes,  yes.  The  author/'  The  actress- 
manager  smiled  vaguely. 

"  Certainly.  The  man  who  wrote  Stolen 
or  Strayed.  After  all,  I  suppose  he  has  done 
something  for  your  great  creation.  What's 
the  name  ?  ' 

"  Lydia  Lorraine/' 

"  No,  not  your  part.  I  mean  the  author's 
name." 

"  Dear  me.  I  quite  forget,"  said  Mary 
Maroon. 


CHAPTER   V 

PETER  PENRUDDOCK  was  no  disciple  of  dal- 
liance. That  evening  he  spent  at  Golder's 
Green,  where  Delphine  lived  with  her  young 
sister,  a  student  of  art  at  the  Polytechnic. 
They  supped  lightly  and  worked  hard.  He 
had  brought  with  him  two  photographs  of 
Mary  Maroon  and  a  quite  coherent  view  of 
what  he  required.  And  so,  while  Delphine 
was  planning  the  eighth  chapter  of  her  darling 
book  on  the  Psychology  of  Superstition,  Peter 
was  busy  watching  the  younger  Miss  Modge 
roughing  out  a  vision  of  the  real  Mary  Maroon. 

"  Yes/'  he  said  reflectively.  "  You're  on 
the  right  lines.  That's  striking  and  ought  to 
make  the  public  think  twice.  But  it  isn't 
quite  Mary.  And  I  want  to  do  the  thing 
properly.  So  you'd  better  come  down  to- 
morrow and  be  at  the  Regent's  Theatre, 
stage  door,  somewhere  about  eleven.  No 
classes  this  month,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

The  younger  Miss  Modge  accepted  with 
alacrity.  "  I  should  just  love  to  see  a 
rehearsal,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Your  love  will  be  short-lived,  I  fancy," 
Peter  answered. 
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The  rehearsal  was  a  comparatively  quiet 
affair — a  listless  lounging  about  with  books. 
Peter  met  Mr.  Blechmere,  the  producer,  a 
circular  man,  whose  obesity  was  only  equalled 
by  his  rudeness  ;  but  let  us  be  charitable  and 
call  it  breezy  manner.  He  met  Mr.  Aylmer 
Harding,  the  general  manager,  who  was,  by 
happy  chance,  sufficiently  idle  not  to  regret 
Peter's  ubiquitous  activities  and  intrusions 
in  the  general  affairs  of  the  company.  If  he 
had  chosen  to  stand  upon  punctilio,  there 
might  have  been  an  unpleasant  scene  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  tour.  He  met  Dick 
Durand,  who  played  Keith,  the  juvenile 
lead,  and  he  made  a  lasting  friendship  by  the 
simple  process  of  standing  Dick  "  one  "  and 
then  "  another/1  For  though  Dick  was  to 
draw  fifteen  pounds  a  week  when  the  tour 
started,  he  had  earned  nothing  for  six  weeks  ; 
he  was  not  of  a  thrifty  disposition  and  it  was 
thirsty  weather.  Next  Peter  met  Mr.  Vivian 
Vyvyan,  who  played  Jarvis,  the  philosophical 
barrister,  and  made  another  lasting  friend- 
ship by  allowing  V.V.  to  recount  all  his  past 
successes  in  confidential  tones  and  to  show 
him  innumerable  picture  post  cards  of  V.V. 
in  character  parts  of  every  description.  He 
met  the  stage  manager  and  the  assistant 
stage  manager,  and  an  exquisite  lisping  youth, 
commonly  known  as  Oscar,  who  did  nothing 
but  get  in  the  way  in  contradistinction  to 
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all  the  other  men  who  never  could  be  found 
when  wanted.  He  also  met  a  talkative  and 
middle-aged  lady  called  Miss  Kitty  Caruth, 
who  told  him  what  she  thought  of  Mary 
Maroon,  and  a  young  lady,  who  seemed  to 
have  walked  straight  off  the  cover  of  a 
magazine.  Her  name  was  Vi  Delamaine, 
and  she  told  him  without  delay  what  she 
thought  of  Kitty  Caruth.  And  then  he  met 
old  Florence  Morehouse,  famous  for  her 
studies  of  old  women,  and  she  told  him  what 
she  thought  of  everybody.  And,  of  course, 
he  met  Miss  Biddy  Baronne,  alias  the  Hon. 
Cynthia  Stukeley-Growse,  who  was  already 
very  popular  with  the  men  and  thoroughly 
unpopular  with  the  women.  He  alsp  saw, 
but  did  not  meet,  the  author,  who,  after 
sitting  wearily  in  the  blackness  of  the  pit, 
unnoticed  and  undisturbed,  uttered  a  pitiful 
moan,  causing  a  few  people  to  look  round, 
and  then,  broken,  walked  hurriedly  out, 

"  Must  I  live  in  digs  with  these  women  ?  '' 
Cynthia  inquired  of  Peter,  while  Dick  Durand 
was  being  fetched  to  take  his  cue. 

"  It's  cheaper  to  share/'  he  answered, 
"  but  of  course  you  can  stick  on  your  own  if 
you  like/' 

"  They  keep  chattering  about  addresses 
and  asking  me  if  I've  got  any." 

"  Say  you  have  some.  As  advance  agent 
I  can  always  see  about  a  room  for  you." 
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"  Nice  rooms  ?  " 

"  Theatrical  rooms/' 

"  By  myself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  But  I  should  share 
with  Vi  Delamaine  for  a  week  or  two.  She 
looks  quite  a  decent  sort  of  girl  and  she'll 
teach  you  a  lot." 

"  Must  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there's  no  compulsion.  But  I  say," 
he  added  anxiously,  "  do  they  know  who  you 
are  ?  " 

'  Rather  not." 

"  I  suppose  they've  asked  your  screw  ?  " 

"  Vi  played  delicately  round  the  subject." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Hinted  three." 

Peter  sighed  with  relief.  "  That's  right," 
he  said.  "  You'll  make  a  passable  pro." 

He  had  found  time  and  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  younger  Miss  Modge  to  Mary 
Maroon,  and  to  arrange  for  a  sitting  at  which 
the  artist  of  the  pencil  might  have  a  chance 
to  abstract  from  the  nebula  of  ephemeral 
trivialities  the  absolute  self  of  the  actress. 

An  interval  followed,  and  Peter  found 
himself  with  Dick  Durand  escorting  Vi 
Delamaine  and  Miss  Biddy  Baronne  to  a  tea 
and  bun  shop.  Dick  stretched  himself  against 
the  plush  cushions,  removed  his  tilted  bowler, 
gave  the  waitress  a  turn  of  his  eye  which 
was  no  individual  compliment,  but  his  general 
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homage  to  the  sex,  and  ordered  coffee  and 
sausages. 

"  I'll  have  some  nice  fried  fish/'  said  Vi. 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  born  optimist/'  said 
Peter.  "  I  should  keep  your  epithets  in 
reserve/' 

Cynthia  chose  cold  tongue,  and  Peter 
followed  her  lead. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  observed  Dick  cheer- 
fully. "  The  old  prospect.  The  old  August 
up  against  it,  last  penny  gone,  sort  of 
feeling.  And  the  old  autumn  tour.  Not  to 
mention  the  same  old  woman,  our  dear  Miss 
Maroon.  And  I  quite  suppose  shell  kill 
this  show  exactly  as  she  did  the  last.  Still, 
I  don't  care,  so  long  as  I  draw  my  screw." 

"  I  think  it's  perfectly  awful,"  said  Vi, 
"  the  way  these  old  have-beens  trot  round  as 
charming  young  girls.  A  girl  can't  get  a 
juvenile  part  till  she's  sixty  and  got  no  teeth 
or  hair.  As  for  Mary,  the  woman's  old 
enough  to  wheel  me  in  a  pram." 

"Anyhow,"  said  Dick,  "you  don't  have  to 
work  a  love  scene  with  her." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  troubled 
you,"  laughed  Vi.  "  We  all  know  you're  a 
naughty  boy  !  " 

"  People  say  we  juveniles  earn  a  lot  of 
money,"  he  retorted,  "  but  when  you  see  the 
kind  of  thing  we  have  to  go  through,  I  say 
we  earn  it.  Now  then,  miss,  coax  those 
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sausages  along.     We  ought  to  have  been  back 
at  work  five  minutes  ago/' 

"  Perhaps  you  admire  the  great  Mary  ?  ' 
said  Vi  coldly  to  Cynthia. 

"  I  don't  think  I've  had  time  to  decide/' 
observed  Cynthia.  "  But  I  must  say  I  think 
it  a  silly  sort  of  play/' 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't,"  answered  Vi  indignantly. 
"  I've  got  some  jolly  good  lines." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Peter,  "  it's  going  to  be 
a  thundering  success." 

"  It's  your  job  to  talk  that  stuff,"  laughed 
Dick. 

"  It's  my  job  to  do  a  bit  more  than  talk. 
I've  got  to  make  it  a  success." 

"  Well,  you're  up  against  it  this  trip.  You 
can  take  it  from  your  uncle  that  the  provinces 
don't  care  a  button  for  Mary  Maroon." 

"I'll  learn  'em,"  said  Peter.  "I've  got 
to.  It's  all  very  well  for  you  chaps  with  a 
fixed  screw  to  laugh  at  empty  houses,  but 
I'm  working  on  commission." 

"  In  that  case,"  answered  Dick  through  a 
mouthful  of  sausage,  "  you  are  a  foolish 
fellow  or  common  mug  and  I'm  sorry  for 
you.  You're  faced  with  a  dreary  autumn, 
young  man." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Peter,  "  we  must  wait 
on  the  event." 

After  ten  days  of  feverish  rehearsals,  after 
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days  when  Mr.  Blechmere  exploded  about  the 
stage  like  a  spherical  Chinese  cracker,  after 
days  devoted  entirely  to  Mary's  great  scene, 
days  when  Mary's  temperament  drove  Dick 
Durand  to  fiercer  thirst  and  lengthier  dis- 
appearances, days  when  they  cut  more  and 
more  of  Vi  Delamaine's  already  tenuous  part, 
after  days  on  which  Vivian  Vyvyan  began  to 
resign  and  continued  to  resign  and  said  he 
must  finally  resign  if  they  cut  any  more  of 
his  business,  and  then  didn't  resign  when  it 
was  all  cut,  after  interminable  days  of  general 
boredom  and  exasperation,  came  the  dinner 
of  the  Stage-Struck  Society.  It  was  not  to 
be  one  of  the  society's  greatest  dinners,  for 
it  was  still  early  in  September  and  naturally 
not  all  the  members  were  back  in  town. 
But  no  dinner  of  the  S.S.S.  was  ever  a  mean 
or  contemptible  affair,  whatever  the  season 
of  the  year.  At  least  two  hundred  people 
were  wedged  along  the  tables  that  stretched 
down  the  specially  appointed  room  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  Cuthbert.  Across  the  top  of 
the  four  long  earthly  tables  ran  the  table  of 
the  gods  ;  and  at  this  table  many  of  London's 
brightest  stars  were  expected  to  glisten.  As 
only  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  were  prevented 
by  chills  and  other  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence from  appearing,  Peter  considered  that 
they  had  brought  their  supporters  to  the  poll 
in  very  creditable  numbers.  Mary  Maroon, 
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shimmering  in  a  glory  of  grey,  sat  in  the 
central  throne  next  to  that  potentate  of 
commerce  and  patron  of  the  arts,  Sir  Rigby 
Rowbotham,  the  chairman  of  the  S.S.S. 
As  her  company  for  the  tour  was  a  small 
one,  they  were  all  admitted  and  placed  in 
right  and  proper  distances  from  the  throne. 
In  addition  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Society 
there  were  great  managers,  great  journalists, 
great  gossips ;  in  fact,  very  few  of  the  small 
fry  of  Olympus  had  escaped  Peter  Penrud- 
dock's  net. 

And,  of  course,  there  was  the  Press.  The 
recorders  of  public  opinion  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Great  Organs,  without 
whom  there  would  have  been  no  dinner, 
were  hidden  discreetly  below  the  dais  on 
wrhich  stood  the  table  of  the  gods.  But 
they  missed  nothing  and  did  their  duty  to 
the  end.  The  dinner  itself  was  an  immense 
and  formidable  affair.  The  leading  guests 
were  feasted  with  champagne,  while  the 
minor  visitors  were  supposed  to  content 
themselves  with  burgundy.  When  Dick 
Durand  realised  this  he  explained  to  the 
waiter  that  the  very  tender  nature  of  his 
stomach  forbade  him,  or  encouraged  his 
retinue  of  doctors  to  forbid  him,  to  drink 
anything  but  champagne.  All  this  sad  story 
was  carried  by  the  waiter  to  the  secretary, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  triple  task  of  eating 
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his  dinner,  informing  the  hired  entertainers 
that  there  were  too  many  of  them,  and 
trying  to  discourage  a  portly  gentleman  from 
singing  "  God  Save  the  King."  Both  Dick  and 
the  portly  gentleman  had  their  way.  Cham- 
pagne was  ordered  and,  all  being  consumed, 
"  God  Save  the  King  "  was  rendered  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  Then  the  manipulator  of 
the  flash-light  photographer  did  his  duty  with 
commendable  despatch,  and  the  mighty- 
mouthed  Master  of  Toasts  cried,  "  Silence 
for  your  chairman,  The  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Rigby  Rowbotham."  This  utterance  was 
so  unexpected  in  its  stentorian  gravity  that 
Mary  Maroon  jumped,  like  a  petty  commoner, 
in  her  throne  and  upset  a  glass,  causing  it 
to  fall  and  break.  All  at  once  said  this 
"  meant  something/'  If  they  happened  to 
sit  near  the  gods,  they  were  convinced  that 
it  was  a  most  fortunate  thing,  a  very  voice 
from  heaven ;  while  if  they  happened  to  be 
stowed  away  at  a  distance  they  told  their 
neighbours  that  it  was  an  unmistakable  omen 
of  disaster  ;  but  such  pessimism,  perhaps,  was 
caused  by  natural  chagrin  at  being  relegated 
by  the  Dinners  Sub -Committee  to  the  indig- 
nity of  a  distant  corner.  Delphine,  who  had 
been  given  a  ticket  by  Peter,  was  much 
brightened  after  the  depression  of  enduring 
thirteen  courses  and  made  copious  mental 
notes  on  "The  Psychology  of  Superstition." 
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Sir  Rigby  Rowbotham  proposed  success  to 
Mary  Maroon ;  at  least  it  said  so  on  the 
programme,  but  nobody  could  quite  discover 
where  the  personal  episodes  of  Sir  Rigby's 
great  career  ended  and  the  success  to  Mary 
Maroon  began.  After  the  necessary  pause  for 
embarrassed  sipping  of  the  toast  from  glasses 
long  since  empty  and  after  another  prodigious 
roar  from  the  Toast  Master,  Mary  Maroon 
replied  in  a  speech  carefully  written  by  Peter, 
and  containing  some  of  his  best  impromptus. 
Unfortunately  the  champagne  and  the  general 
heat  and  noise  had  a  disquieting  effect ; 
she  forgot  her  lines,  dried  up  badly,  and 
looked  round  weakly  for  a  prompter.  Then 
she  gave  it  up  and  sat  down  with  a  pathetic 
finale,  "  My  dear  friends,  thank  you  all  very, 
very  much."  This  was  taken  to  be  a  charm- 
ing human  touch  and  so  violently  applauded 
that  Mary  began  to  regret  that  she  hadn't 
dried  up  earlier. 

"  These  great  artists/'  said  an  American 
gentleman  next  to  Delphine,  "  are  very  close 
to  us.  All  the  world's  most  elevated  spirits 
have  never  lost  touch  with  the  common  clay. 
That  last  remark  betrayed  what  one  of  your 
great  poets  has  called  the  essential  ego." 

This  at  least  gave  Delphine  the  opportunity 
to  make  more  mental  notes  on  psychology. 
Then  one  of  the  Very  Brightest  Stars  pro- 
posed the  Stage  Struck  Society,  while  every 
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one  squinted  and  eyed  and  said  how  sweet 
she  was  and  what  a  gown  she  had,  and  quite 
drowned  with  comments  the  halting  sentences 
of  the  goddess.  Then  Peter  answered  for  the 
Society ;  that  at  least  was  the  name  of  his 
speech.  Those  of  his  impromptus  which  he 
had  not  loaned  to  Mary  for  the  evening  he 
now  marshalled  in  goodly  array  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  neatly  through  their  paces. 
There  was  much,  of  course,  about  Mary 
Maroon  and  her  great  work  of  devoted 
national  service  in  taking  the  pearls  of 
dramatic  art  to  the  mere  tinkers  and  tailors 
of  that  Never,  Never  Land,  the  provinces. 
But  the  climax  came  when  he  alluded  with 
an  admirable  lowering  of  tone  "  to  that 
illustrious  recruit  to  the  honourable  craft  of 
acting  who  is  to  join  in  this  pilgrimage.  We 
of  the  theatre/'  said  Peter,  seizing  the  lapels 
of  his  coat  with  a  gesture  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  the 
debate  of  a  life-time,  "  We  of  the  theatre 
acknowledge  no  distinctions  of  class.  Cook's 
son,  duke's  son,  we  judge  them  by  their 
merits  and  by  their  merits  alone.  That  is 
why  we  do  not  welcome  one  member  of  the 
company  we  entertain  to-night  as  a  daughter 
of  an  old  and  most  honoured  family,  but 
simply  as  a  fellow-worker  and  a  fellow- 
artist.  We  congratulate  Miss  Maroon  on 
having  obtained  the  services  of  Miss  Biddy 
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Baronne ;  we  congratulate  Miss  Biddy 
Baronne  on  having  the  inspiration,  the  tuition, 
and  the  companionship  of  so  great  an  artist 
as  Miss  Maroon/' 

At  this  the  applause  passed  the  bounds  of 
decorum ;  it  was  followed  by  a  tremendous 
rustling  of  the  name-charts  so  thoughtfully 
provided  by  the  Dinners  Sub-Committee. 
Necks  were  craned  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible  in  the  eagerness  of  their  owners 
to  mark  down  Biddy  Baronne.  Even  the 
menials  of  the  Organs  lost  their  customary 
composure  and  peered  almost  immodestly  at 
the  dais. 

It  was  the  stroke  of  the  evening. 

The  Honourable  Cynthia  bore  it  all  with 
the  exquisite  toleration  of  an  aristocrat. 
The  only  disturbing  feature  was  the  conduct 
of  Vi  Delamaine,  who,  after  dining  hand- 
somely, was  overcome  with  powerful  emotion 
at  discovering  the  true  nature  of  the  girl 
whom  she  had  just  been  calling  "  dearie  "  to 
her  face  and  "  young  cat  "  behind  it.  Vi's 
emotion  led  to  a  distressing  and  uncontroll- 
able attack  of  hiccups.  The  arrival  of  an 
obliging  waiter  with  lump  sugar  and  a  glass 
of  water  only  served  to  emphasise  the  disaster. 
The  ever-resourceful  Toast  Master,  however, 
intervened  with  a  roar  and  the  business  of 
the  evening  went  forward.  There  were  more 
healths,  more  speeches,  and  then  at  the  back 
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of  the  room  a  massive  contralto  with  an 
operatic  past  and  a  professional  humorist 
with  an  unsparing  vigour  picked  up  their 
crumpled  and  helpless  audience  as  the  wind 
picks  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  carried  them 
remorselessly  on  till  eleven  o'clock.  At  this 
hour  the  members  of  the  S.S.S.  began  to 
think  of  late  trains  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
Dinners  Sub-Committee  realised  that  their 
duties  had  reached  a  triumphant  end. 
Aeolus,  in  the  shape  of  the  intrepid  secretary, 
managed  to  assert  his  authority  and  to  chain 
up  the  raging  gale  of  humour  and  of  song. 

It  was  over.  At  the  magnificent  portico  of 
the  hotel  Peter  saw  Mary  Maroon  into  her  taxi. 

"  What  a  strain  it  has  been  !  "  she  gasped. 
"  I  didn't  know  what  on  earth  to  say  to  Sir 
Rigby,  but  luckily  he  kept  running  on." 

"  It  was  well  worth  it,"  answered  Peter. 
"  You  just  see.  Remember  there's  no  such 
thing  as  a  bad  advertisement." 

"Well,  I  hope  it's  all  right,  but  I  feel 
simply  exhausted.  And  the  play  isn't  nearly 
straight  yet.  We  shall  have  to  toil  day  and 
night  next  week." 

"So  shall  I.  I'm  off  to  Spaborough  to- 
morrow of  course,  sheep-driving." 

"  Now  do  be  discreet,"  Mary  implored. 
"  We're  not  a  circus,  you  know." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  this 
evening  ?  " 
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"  No,  no.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  success. 
But  please,  remember  that  my  temperament 
cannot  stand  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  My  shoulders  are  broad,"  he  answered 
dutifully,  as  the  taxi  began  to  growl  and 
splutter.  "  Well,  good-night.  I  want  a  word 
with  those  press  men  before  they  go." 

Later  on  he  strolled  to  the  tube  with 
Delphine. 

"  Peter,"  said  Delphine,  "  tell  me  what  the 
game  is." 

"  The  oldest  game  in  the  world — making  a 
living." 

"  That  all  ?  ' 

"  No.  It  never  is.  Other  things  crop  up. 
There's  a  tremendous  challenge  in  this  affair 
and  it  excites  me.  Combative  instinct  I 
suppose  you'd  call  it  in  your  psychological 
jargon.  It  isn't  only  that  I  want  to  make 
a  bit  for  myself  to  keep  our  little  firm  above 
water,  nor  that  I  want  to  get  fifty  quid 
commission  by  winning  Cynthia's  five  hun- 
dred. That  all  counts,  but  there's  something 
else  too.  I've  taken  on  a  sort  of  restoration 
comedy,  regilding  the  star,  that  is  Mary 
Maroon.  The  star  has  got — well -" 

"  Just  a  bit  shabby,"  suggested  Delphine. 

"  Yes,  it  wants  kindling  certainly.  Mary 
has  got  to  the  stage  where  she  can't  rely  on 
her  own  unblazoned  merits.  The  younger 
generation  knocking  at  the  door,  you  know. 
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But  she  might  very  well  pass  for  thirty-five 
or  even  thirty — in  the  dark  with  the  light 
behind  her.  With  the  light  behind  her, 
that's  the  point.  It's  her  lighting-up  time, 
or  it's  the  end.  And  some  one  has  got  to 
play  lamp-lighter  or  manipulate  the  limes. 
She  hasn't  an  idea  how  to  do  it  herself. 
That's  my  part.  And  I'm  going  to  make  a 
success  of  it." 

"  You  certainly  won't  fail  from  modesty." 
"  If  you  mean  that  to  be  nasty,  Delphine, 
you  fail.  I  shall  not  fail.  My  professional 
pride,  the  pride  of  all  the  lamp-lighters  that 
have  ever  toyed  with  the  lights  of  London,  is 
at  stake.  I'm  not  going  to  be  content  with 
a  successful  tour.  Do  you  suppose  my 
ambitions  begin  and  end  in  the  provinces  ? 
No,  prophetess,  I'm  going  to  make  a  Brock's 
Crystal  Palace  Benefit  of  this  business. 
Before  I've  finished  with  Mary,  she'll  be  back 
in  the  West  End,  topping  the  bill  and  illum- 
inated from  head  to  foot." 

"  Then  I  look  like  sitting  lonely  in  the  office 
for  a  very  long  time.  And  I  don't  think  I 
could  endure  the  tripod  without  your  com- 
fortable presence." 

"  I  only  ask  release  till  Christmas." 
"  That's  granted.     But  you  don't  propose 
to  get  this  set-piece  in  full  blaze  by  Christmas  ? 
I    confess   I    don't   know   much   about   the 
theatre,  but  isn't  that  a  trifle  startling  ?  " 
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"  You  run  along  and  see  what  the  crystal 
bowl  says.  I  tell  you,  Delphine,  it's  going 
to  be  done.  It's  not  in  my  contract  with 
Mary,  but  I've  made  a  little  contract  with 
myself.  Do  you  ever  make  contracts  with 
yourself  ?  It  gives  a  little  baking  powder  to 
the  suet  pudding  we  call  life.  I  suppose  it's 
the  same  spirit  that  makes  men  say  they'll 
walk  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  and 
do  the  job.  Now,  don't  answer  by  giving  me 
a  lecture  on  psychology,  but  tell  me,  O 
prophetess,  what  you  thought  of  that  aston- 
ishing dinner  ?  ' 

"  The  prophetess  was  not  there/'  answered 
Delphine.  "  But  the  student  of  psychology 
enjoyed  herself  immensely." 


CHAPTER   VI 

PETER  did  not  feel  that  Spaborough  would 
challenge  his  capacity  as  an  advance  agent 
in  any  formidable  way.  The  town  was 
packed  to  its  utmost  endurance  with  holiday- 
makers,  and  he  realised  that  he  would  have  a 
thornier  task  in  presenting  the  Stolen  or 
Strayed  Company  with  a  few  empty  lodgings 
than  with  packed  houses.  Nevertheless  he 
determined  to  take  nothing  for  granted  and 
set  to  work  assiduously.  He  naturally  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  editor  of  the  Spa- 
borough  Sentinel,  and,  after  taking  the  liberty 
of  securing  with  Mary's  funds  a  half-page 
advertisement  for  their  first  Monday,  he 
proceeded  to  write  a  character  study  of  Miss 
Maroon  with  appropriate  photographs.  The 
size  of  the  advertisement  so  delighted  the 
editor,  that  he  gave  Peter  another  column 
in  which  to  discuss  the  drama  of  the  day. 
He  had  here  an  opportunity  for  touching 
with  due  delicacy  on  the  aristocratic  con- 
nections of  the  company.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  real  Mary  Maroon  not  only  looked 
upon  Spaborough  from  the  hoardings  in  a 
glory  of  red,  yellow,  and  black,  and  met  its 
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visitors  face  to  face  at  the  street  corners  in  a 
superb  but  simple  silhouette,  but  she  was 
present  also  at  their  breakfast  tables  and 
invaded  their  dreams  as  they  sunned  them- 
selves to  sleep  behind  a  paper  on  the  gardens 
of  the  South  Cliff.  They  learned  not  only  the 
beauty  of  her  features,  but  all  the  triumphs  of 
her  histrionic  career  from  the  day  of  her  first 
lead  with  D'Arcy  Powell  to  the  night  of  her 
magnificent  reception  by  the  S.S.S. 

Peter  had  a  word  with  the  general  manager 
of  the  company  who  was  playing  during  the 
week  at  the  theatre. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  latter  jauntily,  "  we're 
doing  O.K.  But,  of  course,  all  this  fine 
weather  is  against  us  you  know." 

Peter  agreed  that  it  was  amazingly  hot. 

"  You're  splashing  Mary  Maroon  a  bit," 
continued  the  other  with  a  note  of  envious 
sarcasm.  "  Seems  to  need  a  bit  of  a  splash 
to  make  the  old  cart  travel  smoothly  on  the 
road." 

"  Oh,  we're  not  leaving  anything  to 
chance,"  answered  Peter.  "  After  all  it's 
no  use  taking  a  London  name  to  the  pro- 
vinces, unless  you  take  care  to  inform  them 
that  it  is  a  London  name.  You  can't  expect 
people  to  know  everything  without  being 
told." 

"  Still  it  will  cost  her  something." 

"  You  don't  reap  without  sowing.     Besides 
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when  a  woman  is  in  her  position  she  doesn't 
need  to  haggle  about  an  extra  hundred  in 
initial  outlay." 

The  manager  laughed  bitterly.  "  You 
needn't  try  and  pull  it  over  me  with  that  sort 
of  bluff/'  he  said  abruptly.  "  Mary's  on  the 
rocks.  Everybody  knows  that." 

"  Well,  even  if  she  were,  it  wouldn't  be. any 
good  sitting  there.  Silly  to  lose  the  ship  for 
the  sake  of  hiring  the  cheapest  tug.  Get  a 
good  one  and  risk  it." 

"  And  you're  the  good  one,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  If  you're  kind  enough  to  think  so." 

"  I  thought  I  knew  a  good  many  advance 
agents,  but  I  don't  seem  to  have  run  across 
you  before.  Anyhow  you've  taken  on  a  big 
thing.  Mary  Maroon's  last  tour  went  as  flat 
as  stale  beer." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Peter,  "  this  one  is  in  no 
danger.  I'm  quite  used  to  broaching  barrels, 
and,  if  you're  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  why  not 
inquire  about  the  advance  booking  ?  ' 

With  that  he  left  and  continued  to  sow  his 
seed.  He  booked  a  room,  expensive  but 
luxurious,  at  one  of  the  hotels  for  Mary  and 
managed  to  find  lodgings  for  those  members 
of  the  company  who  had  asked  him  for 
assistance.  For  Cynthia,  who  wished  to 
have  the  first  week  of  her  new  life  alone,  he 
could  find  nothing  better  than  a  combined 
room  at  the  back  of  the  town. 
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They  came  in  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 

Peter  went  up  to  the  station  to  meet  them, 
trailing  behind  him  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Great  Danes,  a  beast  too  monstrous  to  merit 
the  name  of  dog. 

"  I've  borrowed  him  for  the  week/'  he 
explained.  '"  His  name  is  Hamlet,  and  I 
found  him  at  a  stable.  You  see,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  were  to  have  a 
mascot.'* 

"  Oh,  what  a  darling  dog,"  cried  Vi  Dela- 
maine,  looking  at  him  gingerly  from  a  secure 
distance. 

"  I've  hinted  in  the  local  press,"  said 
Peter,  "  that  Miss  Maroon  was  so  fond  of 
dogs,  especially  big  ones.  That  sort  of  thing 
has  a  good  effect  on  the  great  heart  of  the 
people.  It  makes  them  see  you.  Also  it 
cultivates  a  human  touch.  So  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  walking  Hamlet  up  and  down  the  front 
once  or  twice,  Miss  Maroon " 

"  Indeed  I  won't,"  said  Mary.  "  Nasty 
great  brute  !  I'm  sure  he's  ferocious.  If 
he  were  a  Pom  now  or  a  sweet  little 
Peke " 

"  Hopelessly  out  of  date,"  Peter  answered 
crushingly.  "  All  the  best  people  are  wearing 
their  dogs  very  big  at  present.  Anyhow,  if 
you  jib,  perhaps  the  business  manager  will 
keep  him  in  the  lounge  of  the  theatre." 

Mr.  Aylmer  Harding  looked  askance,  and, 
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hiding  himself  behind  some  luggage,  said  he 
didn't  care  about  dogs. 

Luckily  the  sporting  instincts  of  Cynthia 
saved  the  day  for  Hamlet. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  real  thoroughbred/'  she  said, 
"  I  shan't  be  ashamed  to  walk  out  with 
Hamlet,  so  long  as  he  goes  home  to  his  stable 
at  night." 

This,  in  turn,  settled  Miss  Maroon's  mind. 
Had  it  not  been  hinted,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in 
the  local  press  that  she  might  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  a  monster  dog  and  could  she  be 
confounded  by  an  ignorant  public  with  this 
chit  of  a  girl,  be  her  blood  as  blue  as  the 
Spaborough  sea  ? 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Penruddock,"  she  said 
sweetly,  "  If  you  can  guarantee  that  he 
doesn't  bite,  I'll  take  him  a  turn  or  two  on 
the  front." 

"Good,"  cried  Peter.  "I'll  pay  all  the 
doctor's  bills.  And  now  about  the  luggage." 

Mary  was  whirled  away  in  a  taxi  to  her 
hotel,  and  the  rest  made  their  arrangements 
with  the  baggage  man,  and,  gathering  up  their 
suit-cases,  wandered  in  a  chattering  yet  dis- 
consolate procession  into  the  main  street  and 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  giant  crowd  of  hot, 
happy  Northerners. 

Peter  escorted  Cynthia  to  her  "  combined," 
and  later  on  took  her  out  to  supper ;  after 
which  they  strolled  down  to  the  Spa  and 
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listened  to  some  ostensibly  sacred  music, 
while  a  pleasant  breeze  came  whispering  off 
the  landward  moors  and  played  against  the 
waves. 

"Well,"  he  inquired,  "  What  sort  of  a 
week  ?  ' 

"  Oh  frantic!  "  she  answered.  "I  thought 
that  little  bounder  Blechmere  would  spon- 
taneously combust.  Mary's  temperament 
had  some  nasty  jars  and  Dick's  contempt  for 
the  whole  business  grew  positively  rude. 
Then  poor  V.V.  went  on  taking  himself  more 
and  more  seriously  until  I  felt  sure  he'd  have 
a  brain  attack  or  a  breakdown  or  whatever 
famous  actors  do  get.  However,  he  didn't 
resign  and  did  really  get  here,  as  you  saw. 
The  women  squabbled  amiably  and  then  last 
Thursday  we  had  a  regular  chaos.  The  girl 
who  was  to  do  travelling  understudy  and  take 
Mary's  part  in  case  of  accident  got  appendi- 
citis or  something  funny  in  her  tummy. 
Anyhow,  she's  gone  to  a  nursing-home  for 
repairs  neatly  executed.  And  I'm  it." 

"  What,  Mary's  understudy  ?  The  second 
Lydia  Lorraine  ?  ' 

"  Yes.  Rather  a  joy,  isn't  it  ?  Of  course 
she'll  go  on  playing  even  if  she's  half  dead.  I 
don't  know  a  line  and  anyhow — just  fancy 
me  !  Expect  I'd  bring  in  gags  from  Portia 
or  A  Sister  to  Assist  'Er.  All  the  same  I  don't 
worry.  It  takes  a  lot  to  give  me  the  shudders. 
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Thank  Heaven,  I  haven't  got  a  tempera- 
ment !  " 

"  This  is  really  great,"  said  Peter.  '  We 
must  certainly  insist  on  Mary  being  indis- 
posed. Think  of  it,  Biddy  Baronne,  think  of 
it.  What  a  thing  to  handle.  'Star  part 
taken  at  a  moment's  notice  by  Peer's  daughter. 
Triumph  of  Tyro  from  Mayfair.'  " 

"  Oh  don't,  Peter.  Don't  suggest  the  awful 
thing.  No,  I'm  happy  enough  as  the  maid, 
so  long  as  I  make  sure  of  that  fiver  !  " 

"  I  trust  the  treasury  call  will  never  be 
in  vain." 

"  You'd  better  not  play  any  tricks.  I'm 
one  of  the  workers  now,  joined  the  A. A.,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Oh,  a  trade  unionist.  Good.  And  what 
does  father  think  ?  " 

"  He's  delighted." 

"  Delighted  ?  ' 

"  Yes.  You  see  it  all  fits  in  with  his  con- 
version. He  says  he's  glad  I'm  not  only 
earning  a  living,  but  have  joined  one  of  the 
great  artistic  professions." 

"  Does  he  care  about  the  drama  ?  J 

"  I  should  think  he's  heard  of  George 
Robey.  No,  it  isn't  that.  You  see,  he's  full 
of  the  New  England.  Duty  and  discipline, 
all  pulling  together.  You  know  the  kind  of 
thing.  And  I  suppose  my  job  fits  in  some- 
how !  " 
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"  Very  satisfactory/' 

<(  He  says  he's  not  going  to  hunt  at  all  this 
year.  He's  going  to  do  his  duty  to  his 
tenants.  Personally  I  think  they  would  far 
sooner  have  him  chivying  foxes  than  chivy- 
ing them.  Do  you  know  he  makes  them  open 
their  windows  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
heaven  ?  And  that  doesn't  go  down  a  bit. 
Also  he's  nuts  on  clean  farms  and  pure  milk. 
That's  frightfully  unpopular." 

"  Perhaps  he  might  come  and  see  you  act  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He's  coming  over  on  Tuesday. 
He's  going  to  drop  in  at  the  cricket  week  as 
a  kind  of  last  bow  to  sport,  and  he'll  come  on 
to  the  theatre  in  the  evening." 

"  As  a  first  bow  to  the  arts  ?  ' 

"  Yes.  That  sort  of  thing.  They're  going 
to  have  a  big  place  in  the  New  England 
according  to  his  notions." 

"That's  very  excellent,"  said  Peter.  "I 
suppose  he  wouldn't  mind  a  hint  about  his 
being  at  the  theatre  on  Tuesday  finding  its 
way  into  the  local  intelligence  ?  ' 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

"  I'll  risk  it.  We  can't  afford  to  miss  any- 
thing." 

"  Peter,"  said  Cynthia  after  a  pause, 
"  You're  a  terrible  fellow." 

"  One's  got  to  be,"  he  answered,  "if  you 
start  out  to  set  the  sea  on  fire.  But  am  I  so 
terrible  that  you  won't  introduce  me  to  your 
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father  ?  I'm  a  pal  of  Boodle's  as  well  as 
yours  and  I  used  to  be  considered  a  gentle- 
man. I'll  be  about,  as  I  shan't  go  on  to 
Teesbridge  till  the  Wednesday." 

"  I  should  think  he  would  rejoice  to  meet 
you.  Just  work  in  something  about  progress 
and  he'll  think  you  a  genius.  I  should  think 
we  might  touch  him  for  a  jolly  good  supper." 

"  That's  an  idea." 

"  Yes.  I  don't  know  what  your  place  is 
like,  but  I  don't  relish  the  idea  of  potted  meat 
and  cocoa  every  night  in  my  little  nest." 

"We   might   introduce   Mary   to   him?' 
Peter  suggested     "  How  do  you  think    he 
would  take  to  that  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  swimmingly,  if  you  point  out  that 
she's  a  great  artist  and  doing  wonderful  work 
for  the  nation." 

"  Of  course.  Mary  will  tumble  to  it  quick 
enough.  Things  are  panning  out  pretty  well. 
And  how  are  you  feeling  ?  Bored  with 
it  all  ?  ' 

"  No,"  said  Cynthia  firmly.  "  I'm  enjoy- 
ing it.  Especially  I'm  enjoying  the  horrible 
embarrassment  which  my  high  degree  has 
brought  to  my  sisters  in  the  art.  It  was  what 
the  papers  call  a  horrible  revelation,  wasn't 
it  ?  Poor  Vi  doesn't  know  what  to  make  of 
me.  First  she  called  me  '  dear,'  and  then 
'  Miss  Baronne,'  and  once  she  adventured 
herself  on  Stukely-Growse,  but  got  badly 
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tangled  up  in  the  fence.  But  it  has  also  its 
disappointments.  Dick  Durand  has  been 
frightened  off  flirting,  and  I  must  admit  that 
he  used  to  amuse  me  a  good  deal.  Fancy 
Dick  shy  of  anyone  in  skirts,  but  shy  he  is. 
And  old  Aylmer  has  ceased  to  be  amorously 
paternal  and  become  boringly  discreet. 
Strange  place  this  democratic  England,  isn't 
it,  Peter  ?  " 

"  Look/'  Peter  answered.  "  There's  old 
Dick.  He  has  got  off.  And  no  time  wasted." 

They  watched  Dick  pass  by,  accompanied. 

"  He's  rather  the  limit,"  Cynthia  observed. 
"  But  an  entertaining  kind  of  limit.  Yes, 
you  put  me  on  a  good  track.  It's  better 
than  loafing  about  at  home  and  far,  far  better 
than  sitting  in  an  office  licking  stamps. 
And  now  I'm  pretty  fagged,  so  you  can  show 
me  the  way  home." 

As  they  strolled  up  through  the  crowded, 
restless  town,  the  street  lamps  threw  a  glare 
upon  the  old-gold  hair  and  scarlet  soul  of 
Mary  Maroon.  Corner  lamps  deflected  their 
beams  upon  her  silhouette.  And,  where  the 
lights  of  man  failed,  a  round  sedate  September 
moon  flung  its  steady  rays  upon  Lydia  and 
Keith  as  he  understood  and  she  forgave. 
They  paused  outside  the  Grand  Theatre,  and 
looked  at  the  new  bills  fixed  in  virgin  cleanli- 
ness over  the  old,  much-pasted  boards. 
"  Mary,  Mary,  Mary,"  was  their  incessant  cry  ; 
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about  other  people  such  as  actors,  author, 
and  producer  they  whispered  but  faintly. 

"  Well,  she  ought  to  be  satisfied/'  said 
Peter. 

"  Yes,  if  she's  really  that  kind." 

"  She  isn't  really,  but  it's  the  tradition. 
And  not  being  an  innovator,  she  just  agrees 
and  lets  it  rip.  I  suppose  any  sort  of  shame 
was  squashed  fifteen  years  ago.  D'Arcy 
Powell  wasn't  the  man  to  have  scruples 
about  starring." 

"  Isn't  it  a  game  ?  "  Cynthia  observed,  after 
a  pause. 

"  Yes,  in  a  way.  But  it's  a  game  of  life 
and  death  for  Mary.  We've  got  to  remember 
that.  She  mustn't  go  ashore  this  trip,  or 
she's  scrapped.  I  know  she's  a  bit  ridicu- 
lous with  her  temperament  and  her  import- 
ance, but  I  believe  she  only  does  it  because 
the  others  do.  And  at  the  back  of  it  all  is  a 
real,  black,  beastly  tragedy,  the  kind  of  thing 
you  and  I  don't  realise.  There  she  is  getting 
on.  Every  year  a  little  bit  further.  Every 
year  another  touch  to  save  that  old-gold  hair, 
another  concession  to  artifice.  First  she's 
dropped  by  that  bounder  Powell,  and  then 
she's  dropped  by  the  managers  ;  fights  on  her 
own  and  gets  dropped  by  the  public.  Not 
much  of  a  future,  is  it  ?  And  she  is  clever. 
She  is  an  actress  and  not  one  of  these  wretched 
West  End  frauds,  who  get  boosted  by  some- 
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body  and  manage  to  impose  themselves  on  a 
public  that  believes  anything.  She's  had  her 
turn  in  the  provinces  and  it's  a  hard  school. 
I  don't  only  want  to  put  money  into  her  in 
order  to  draw  it  out  again  in  commission. 
I  want  to  put  her  in  the  front  again,  and,  if 
it's  necessary  to  shout,  shout  I  shall." 

"  I've  never  known  you  sentimental  be- 
fore/' Cynthia  laughed. 

"  It's  true  that  my  profession,  such  as  it 
is,  confirms  the  cynic.  That  and  the  Delphic 
oracle.  Still,  as  most  people  drop  into  cynic- 
ism at  odd  moments,  so  I,  at  odd  moments, 
drop  out.  Even  if  I  have  to  repress  what  I 
feel  and  assume  the  man  of  the  world  that 
doesn't  stop  me  feeling." 

"  Yet  you  enjoy  the  game.  You  like 
worrying  poor  old  humanity  as  a  dog  worries 
a  rat  !  " 

"  All  wrong/'  Peter  insisted.  "  If  I  live 
by  the  follies  of  mankind,  I  may  surely  be 
allowed  a  little  pleasure  in  my  task  of  ex- 
ploitation. I  enjoyed  that  S.S.S.  dinner,  for 
instance,  as  a  child  enjoys  playing  with  dolls. 
But  I  also  hated  it.  For  I  can  see  the 
tragedy  at  the  back  of  the  human  farce. 
And  our  Mary  is  a  tragedy.  She  keeps  and 
coddles  her  temperament,  as  her  friends 
keep  and  coddle  a  Pekinese.  But  that's 
only  because  she  has  been  brought  up  in  it. 
She's  a  good  sort  really,  only  no  one  has  ever 
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taught  her  to  be  proud  of  it.  Honestly,  I 
like  her." 

"  I  believe  you're  a  bit  smitten/'  said 
Cynthia  provokingly. 

"  No.7'  answered  Peter,  "  when  it  comes  to 
affairs  of  the  heart,  I  can  leave  Mary  Maroon 
to  her  own  generation.  There's  nothing 
wrong  with  ours." 

Fortune,  bidding  the  weather  frown  on 
Spaborough  and  its  cricket  week,  smiled  on 
Mary  Maroon.  Monday  night  was  cold  and 
squally  and  effectually  discouraged  those  who 
sought  their  pleasure  by  watching  a  lazy 
sea  reflect  a  monster  moon.  Possibly  their 
passion  for  the  open  air  had  been  sapped  by 
Peter's  suasion  in  print  and  poster ;  perhaps 
the  wet  weather  was  only  a  last,  unnecessary 
straw  to  tilt  the  balance  of  their  inclination 
in  this  quest  of  health  and  happiness.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  came  to  the  Grand 
Theatre  in  preference  to  the  pictures.  They 
not  only  came  ;  they  stood  and  struggled  and 
laid  siege ;  and  some  were  even  turned 
empty  away.  It  was  a  triumphant  overture, 
triumphant  from  the  moment  when  Dick 
Durand  struck  his  habitual  note  and 
"  worked  "  that  cheerful,  engaging  entrance 
with  only  one  eye  on  the  stage,  and  the 
other,  a  very  twinkling,  joyous  eye,  roving 
enticingly  among  the  gods,  or  rather  the 
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goddesses.  A  storm  of  triumph  was  the 
entrance  of  Mary  as  Lydia  Lorraine  amid  a 
crashing  round  of  applause.  Every  line  of 
her  first  comedy  scene — and  they  were  good 
lines — was  spoken  with  point  and  was  taken 
up  with  zest.  Even  V.  V.  forgot  his  own 
importance,  missed  half  the  carefully  devised 
business,  over  which  he  had  fought  Mr. 
Blechmere  in  a  long  and  arduous  campaign, 
and  threw  himself  tremendously  into  his 
written  part.  Florence  Morehouse  played  the 
old  dowager  with  all  the  wheezy  ineptitude 
she  could  so  well  command.  Kitty  Caruth 
was  arch  to  the  flapper's  delight,  and  Vi 
Delamaine,  well  suited  by  make-up  and  some 
engaging  gowns,  managed  to  cull  from  her 
tenuous  lines  the  refreshing  fruit  of  two 
tremendous  "  laughs."  Of  Miss  Biddy 
Baronne  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  she  did 
not  miss  any  of  her  four  entrances  or  her 
two  lines. 

Then  came  the  great  third  act,  with  the 
dramatic  entrance  of  Lydia,  now  Stolen  or 
Strayed  indeed.  She  held  it  perfectly  ;  not 
a  chocolate  stirred.  The  duel  with  Keith 
was  fought  out  before  a  house  perspiring 
indeed,  from  close  pressure  and  the  heavy 
demand  upon  the  oxygen  supply  made  by  the 
serried  ranks  in  the  standing  room,  but  still 
silent,  still  compelled.  There  followed  the 
Understanding  of  Keith,  in  which  Dick 
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Durand  managed  to  control  his  wandering 
eye  and  to  effect  the  appropriate  technique 
of  contrition.  Then  the  exquisite  forgiveness 
of  Lydia,  summed  up  in  one  supreme  gesture, 
one  dominating  word,  "  Keith/'  And  this 
without  a  stir  of  the  audience,  without  a 
move  to  escape  first,  without  even  that 
snatching  and  stabbing  of  hat-pins  that 
punctuates  a  last  act.  It  was  over  and  the 
ciirtain  began  to  bob  up  and  down.  No 
restraint  about  this  Northern  audience,  but 
a  good,  full-throated  shout.  The  flowers, 
for  which  Peter  and  Mr.  Aylmer  Harding  had 
arranged,  were  handed  up  to  the  conquering 
heroine.  Nay  more,  others  came  unsolicited. 
A  champion  of  aristocracy  sent  a  box  of 
chocolates  for  Miss  Biddy  Baronne. 

"  It  gives  me  the  fair  sick/'  said  Kitty 
Caruth,  off. 

"  Of  course,  we  aren't  starred  in  Debrett, 
dear/'  answered  Vi  consolingly. 

Then  as  Peter  had  made  it  known  that 
this  was  a  first  night,  there  were  cries  for 
a  speech,  loud,  persistent,  and  finally  irresist- 
ible cries.  So  Mary  came  forward  and  spoke 
her  thanks  (the  author  not  being  present), 
and  delivered  a  very  human  and  effectively 
humble  little  speech.  But  her  tongue  was 
not  in  her  cheek  and  she  spoke  what  she  felt. 

At  last  the  assistant  stage  manager  was 
released  from  his  weary  task  of  ringing  the 
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curtain  up  and  down.  At  last  the  audience 
consented  to  depart  and  shuffled  cheerfully 
into  the  wet  and  windy  streets. 

"  That's  your  first  night  done/'  said  Peter 
to  Cynthia.  "  How  did  you  like  it  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  it  didn't  worry  me.  But  poor  Mary 
must  be  pretty  well  dead.  She  was  nearly 
frantic  before  the  curtain  went  up." 

Peter  went  in  search  of  her.  "  Now  then/' 
he  said  cheerfully,  "  it  isn't  the  West  End, 
but  we've  certainly  rattled  them." 

Mary  smiled,  muttered  "  Just  splendid/' 
and  hurried  to  her  dressing-room. 

And  there  she  wept.  It  meant  as  much  to 
her  as  all  that. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ON  Tuesday  morning  the  sun  returned  to 
Spaborough,  not  glowing  modestly  through 
a  veil  of  watery  cloud,  but  staring  fixedly 
to  the  verge  of  rudeness,  a  haughty  and 
tremendous  sun.  Peter  met  Mary  Maroon 
at  the  theatre  and  suggested  a  stroll  with 
Hamlet.  She  readily  agreed,  the  Dane  was 
fetched  from  his  stable,  and  they  made  their 
way  to  the  crowded  front.  Mary  had  arrayed 
herself  on  lines  suggesting  the  county  lady, 
and  her  well-cut  coat  and  skirt  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  tone  of  the  town.  She  wore 
her  clothes  without  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
actress  and,  indeed,  she  might  well  have  driven 
in  from  the  Hall  for  a  morning's  shopping. 

"  So  you're  satisfied/'  said  Peter. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Mr.  Harding  says  he's  sure  of 
good  houses  this  week.  There's  quite  a 
queue  at  the  box-office  this  morning." 

"  Pity  it  isn't  a  bigger  house.  I  knew  it 
could  be  done." 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  Spaborough  in  the  season. 
Next  week,  Teesbridge.  That's  not  so  easy. 
Teesbridge  likes  drama  and  likes  it  spread 
thick/' 
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"  I'll  settle  Teesbridge.  The  place  is  rolling 
in  money.  If  I  can't  scoop  just  a  little  of 
all  that  iron  and  coal  pelf  into  the  services 
of  the  arts,  Til  resign  my  job.  We're  not 
going  to  be  knocked  out  by  a  double  dose  of 
blood  and  thunder/' 

They  found  an  empty  seat  and  coaxed  the 
Dane  into  sitting  posture.  He  served  his 
purpose,  Peter  noticed.  People  did  wander 
by,  then  stop  and  turn,  stare  and  wander 
back  again. 

"  About  money/'  said  Peter.  "  You  see 
what  I've  spent  here." 

"  It's  a  lot/'  answered  Mary  with  no 
anger. 

"  I'm  extremely  sorry  that  I  exceeded  my 
estimates.  I  decided  to  splash  a  bit  more  on 
the  Press.  But  I  believe  it  will  all  come 
home  again." 

"  You've  done  extraordinarily  well/' 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so." 

"  Teesbridge,  though,"  she  said  with  a 
little  laugh.  "  That's  going  to  be  our  Water- 
loo. I  feel  it  in  my  bones.  The  Opera 
House  is  notoriously  hard  to  fill.  The  Royal 
does  so  frightfully  well  with  its  Girls  Who  Go 
Wrong." 

"  Yes,  I  confess  it  may  be  a  scramble. 
But  it's  no  good  getting  in  a  funk.  Surely 
we  can  sit  and  be  thankful  for  one 
day  ?  " 
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"  I  know  I'm  an  awful  worrier/' 

"  Well,  try  not.  I'm  going  on  to-morrow 
and  I  guarantee  I'll  not  leave  any  of  the 
stones  unturned.  And  the  place  is  paved 
with  gold." 

She  paused  and  then  said  quietly,  "  Fair 
advertising.  No  stunts,  please." 

"  You've  something  to  complain  of  here  ?  " 

"  No.  Well,  the  dog.  Isn't  Hamlet  just 
a  little  ?  ' 

"  Perhaps  he  is,  just  a  little.  After  all,  he 
can  go  to  his  stable,  if  you  like."' 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me,"  she  went  on 
doubtfully.  Her  manner  to  Peter  had  grown 
strangely  respectful.  No  longer  the  actress- 
manager  addressed  her  hireling,  but  a  friend 
consulted  her  adviser. 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me  as  old-fashioned 
and  not  of  this  pushing  world.  But  I  shrink 
from  it.  Really  I  do.  Not  from  straight 
advertising.  That's  all  in  the  game  and  has 
to  be  done.  But  too  much  of  it,  never  to 
forget  it.  That's  what  I  hate." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Peter. 

"  But  you  seem  to  enjoy  it." 

"  That's  superficial.  Mayn't  I  derive  a 
little  amusement  from  my  work  ?  You  en- 
joyed last  night  surely  ?  Or  anyhow,  if  not 
the  thing,  the  memory  of  it." 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  yes.  But 
it's  all  so  stale  really.  I  don't  mean  the 
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success.  That  was  a  change,  I  mean  a 
return  to " 

"  Yes,  yes/'  Peter  put  in  tactfully. 

"  But  the  play  and  the  character  and  the 
situations.  How  can  I  be  keen  ?  How  can 
I  express  myself  in  that  sort  of  work  ? 
I've  done  the  same  thing  a  thousand  times 
before/' 

"  That's  the  way  of  the  world.  It's  the 
penalty  of  your  excellence.  If  you  ever 
make  a  hit  in  one  line,  the  public  will  never 
allow  you  to  try  anything  new.  You've  just 
got  to  go  on  repeating  that  hit  for  the  rest 
of  your  life." 

"  I  know.  But  I'm  rebellious.  I've  never 
really  got  used  to  the  rut.  Plenty  of  women 
do  and  I  suppose  we  ought  to  admit  their 
sense  and  grit,  but  I  would  like  a  bit  of  real 
acting  now  and  again.  Something  I  could 
take  seriously  as  an  artist,  instead  of  just 
relying  on  technique  and  elocution  and  all 
the  tricks  of  the  trade." 

Peter  was  interested.  The  view  of  Mary 
which  he  had  expounded  to  Cynthia  seemed 
to  be  gaming  justification.  As  though  he 
were  working  at  a  palimpsest  he  saw  the 
tragedy  that  underlay  the  comedy  growing 
ever  more  clear. 

"  Repertory  ?  '  he  questioned.  '  That's 
dangerous,  unless  it's  your  ambition  to  get 
poor  quick." 
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"  If  repertory,  then  certainly  at  some  one 
else's  expense.  But  I  have  a  dream.  You 
will  laugh  at  me/' 

"  Not  I.    What  is  it  you  see  ?  ' 

"  Lady  Macbeth.  Oh,  those  wonderful 
lines  !  Mad,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

"  No.     Sanity    itself,     were    the    public 


sane." 


"  Anyhow,  dreams  don't  come  true.  Not 
that  sort." 

"  You  should  have  put  it  to  Delphine 
when  you  called.  She's  always  keen  on 
dreams." 

"  I  hadn't  had  my  dream  then." 

"  Possibly  last  night  helped  it  a  bit — 
revived  it  anyway  ?  " 

"  Possibly."  She  patted  Hamlet,  who  had 
lifted  his  enormous  head  upon  her  lap. 

"  '  Would  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt ! '  '  said  Peter. 

"  He  is  a  trifle  large,"  Mary  observed. 
"  Even  though  size  is  the  mode.  And  now, 
I  suppose  I'd  better  go  back  to  lunch.  The 
hotel  seems  to  lunch  mostly  at  one.  A 
trifle  early  for  an  old  pro." 

"  Still,  it's  a  bit  more  comfortable  and 
appetising  than  the  old  two  o'clock  chop  on 
the  grubby  tablecloth  provided  by  the 
provincial  Ma." 

"  Yes,  it  has  its  points,  though  I  feel  I'm 
wasting  money." 
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"  By  Jove/'  said  Peter.  "  My  chief  job 
seems  to  be  to  convince  you  that  you  are 
somebody.  Here's  the  whole  town  covered 
with  your  name  and  you  feel  nervous  about 
facing  an  hotel.'* 

"  If  you'd  had  the  time  I  had  last  year," 
she  answered  quietly,  "  you'd  understand." 

11  I'm  sorry.     I  think  I  see." 

"  Will  you  take  Hamlet  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Certainly." 

tAnd  they  moved  through  the  strolling 
crowd,  very  plainly  an  object  of  regard. 

In  the  afternoon  Peter,  although  his  con- 
science warned  him  that  he  should  be  making 
his  dispositions  for  an  assault  upon  Teesbridge, 
went  up  to  the  Spaborough  cricket  ground, 
where  the  first  match  of  the  annual  festival 
was  in  progress.  The  Gentlemen  of  the 
North  were  playing  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
South  and,  after  scoring  heavily  before  the 
rain  set  in  at  tea-time  on  Monday,  were  now 
engaged  in  making  the  Southerners  look 
ridiculous  on  a  drying  wicket.  The  Northern 
crowd  took  the  game  in  earnest,  festival 
cricket  though  it  was,  and  roared  their  de- 
light as  the  wickets  fell.  Peter  stood  for  a 
moment  among  the  crowd  while  he  scrutinised 
the  grand  stand  for  a  glimpse  of  Cynthia, 
whom  he  expected  to  see  in  the  company  of 
her  father. 
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"  Noo  then  !  "  cried  a  jovial  Tyke,  "  sit 
doon,  yoong  mahn.  There's  benches  for 
all." 

Peter  collapsed  hurriedly. 

"  Tom  Pickersgill  o'  Leeuds  'as  'em  fair 
bested  wi'  yon  twisty  stoof,"  explained  the 
Yorkshireman.  "  They're  joost  scrattin'  at 
'em  like  'ens.  Ah  reckon  ah  would  na  do 
worse,  mysen,  and  ah'm  nobbut  middlin'  wi' 
bat.  Sithee  now.  They  can't  play  Tom 
choos  *ow."  And  he  bellowed  his  delight  at 
the  close  of  another  maiden  over. 

"  Nay.  What's  aboot  ?  Caught  at 
wicket  ?  Ah.  Oh  ay.  'E's  champion  be'ind 
sticks,  is  Reverend  Briggs.  That's  seven  on 
'em.  Mah  wod,  but  it'll  be  followin'  on  and 
all.'1 

Peter  was  just  agreeing  with  this  verdict 
when  he  marked  down  Cynthia  and  immedi- 
ately made  his  way  to  the  grand  stand. 
After  using  the  name  of  Lord  Swaledale  with 
considerable  abandon'  he  was  allowed  to  pass 
through  without  further  payment.  Cynthia 
introduced  him  with  alacrity  and  Peter  was 
faced  with  a  courtly,  middle-aged  man,  large, 
healthy,  and  good-humoured. 

"  Friend  of  my  son  Dennis  at  Oxford  ? 
Ah,  yes.  And  now  an  actor." 

"  No,  just  a  humble  advance  agent.  A 
mere  jogger  of  the  public  memory." 

"  Ah,   well,   you're   attached   to   a    great 
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profession.  A  great  profession.  Whew,  that 
nearly  bowled  him  !  That  man  Pickersgill 
is  making  them  turn  a  lot.  I  well  remember 
seeing  Ellen  Terry  with  Irving.  Since  then 
I've  dropped  out.  Too  busy  with  my  foxes. 
But  that's  all  over  and  done  with  now.  I'm 
turning  over  a  new  leaf,  you  know ;  in  fact 
a  whole  book  of  new  leaves.  I've  realised 
the  triviality  of  sport — Oh,  good  ball,  sir  ! 
— that's  eight  of  them  gone — and  the  demands 
of  the  New  England  upon  every  man  jack 
of  us.  Upon  us  all,  cook's  son,  duke's  son, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them.  We  seek  regener- 
ation." 

"  The  drama  needs  it  as  much  as  anything 
else/'  said  Peter. 

"  Very  likely.  Of  course,  I  know  very 
little  about  it.  But  now  my  daughter  has 
temporarily  made  the  stage  her  profession, 
I  shall  of  course  put  myself  in  touch  with  the 
leading  personalities,  the  new  productions. 
Wyndham  now " 

"  Oh,  he's  dead,  father,"  interrupted  his 
daughter. 

"  Dear  me !   Is  he,  now  ?  I'm  very  sorry. 
A  great  man.     And  Tree  ?  " 
'  Dead  too,"  said  Peter. 

"  Tree  dead  too  !  Dear  me.  They  vanish 
like  the  leaves.  Like  the  leaves.  '  Hoia  te 

Wasn't  that  it,  Penruddock  ?  ' 
Something  of  that  kind,"  Peter  agreed. 
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"Then  there's  Milton.  Leaves  at  Vallom- 
brosa." 

"  No,  no/'  corrected  Lord  Swaledale. 
"  That's  a  rubber  plantation.  Fine  concern. 
Still,  as  you  say,  they're  gone.  Sad,  sad,  but 
all  the  more  chance  for  the  younger  genera- 
tion. That's  the  way  the  world  wags.  A 
great  profession/' 

"  I  hope  you  can  see  our  show  to-night/1 
said  Peter.  "  I  told  them  to  keep  a  box  in 
case  you  could  manage  it." 

"Delighted.  Of  course.  Delighted. 
Though  my  daughter's  contribution  is,  I 
gather,  a  humble  one,  it  will  be  something  to 
see  her  taking  her  part  in  the  great  world, 
standing  on  her  own  merits,  a  worker  in  the 
mighty  commonwealth." 

"  Oh,  cut  it  out,"  said  Cynthia. 

"  And  you  will  enjoy  seeing  Mary  Ma- 
roon," Peter  continued.  "  She  is  of  the 
great  school.  Possibly  you  have  seen  her 
in  town." 

"  Can't  remember,  I'm  sure.  But  that 
signifies  nothing." 

"  Anyhow,  she  is  a  fine  actress  and  she  has 
a  fine  part." 

"  That's  just  what  I  like.  Harmony  !  The 
secret  of  the  arts.  Oh,  look,  now  the  beggars 
are  running  themselves  out.  Their  nerve  has 
gone.  Pickersgill's  googly  stuff  has  simply 
knocked  the  heart  out  of  them.  Only  one 
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more  wicket   now.     Harmony.     Yes,   that's 
it." 

"  Well,"  said  Peter.  "  We  have  to  ring  up 
at  half -past  seven.  Regrettably  early,  I 
know,  but  there  it  is.  We  are  the  servants 
of  the  public  and  must  suit  ourselves  to  their 
habits." 

"  Quite  right.  The  spirit  of  service  is  the 
key  to  the  future.  I'll  just  have  a  chop  at  the 
hotel  rather  early  and  slip  across.  What's 
your  theatre,  the  Grand  ?  ' 

"  Yes.  Only  just  a  minute,  if  you're  at 
the  Excelsior." 

"  That's  right.  I  always  stop  at  the 
Excelsior.  It's  a  fine  house.  Good  wine, 
but  the  cooking  is  always  thoroughly 
British." 

"  Harmony,"  suggested  Peter. 

'  You're  right.  Well,  here  comes  the  last  of 
them.  He  won't  give  us  much  trouble.  I 
enjoy  seeing  the  good  old  North  using  the 
big  stick.  There  you  are  !  That's  finished 
them.  First  ball !  Pickersgill  is  a  perfect 
artist.  He  just  sends  down  a  fast  one  like 
that,  a  regular  stinger,  perhaps  once  in  three 
overs.  It  nearly  always  gets  home.  They 
ought  to  give  Pick  a  cheer  as  he  comes  in. 
Of  course  it's  only  festival  cricket,  a  show 
game,  but  they're  keen  round  here  and  ap- 
preciate good  work.  There'll  be  a  follow-on, 
of  course." 
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Peter  could  see  his  late  companion  on  the 
benches  leading  a  demonstration  in  honour 
of  Picker sgill. 

"That's  it,"  commented  Lord  Swaledale. 
"  They're  keen.  They  know  too.  They 
understand  good  bowling.  Come  for  a  turn 
while  they're  rolling." 

So  the  three  took  part  in  the  parade. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Peter,  "  you  would  allow 
me  to  introduce  Miss  Maroon  to  you  to- 
night. After  all,  she  is  your  daughter's 
employer,  as  well  as  a  great  artist." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted.  It'll  be  an  honour 
to  an  old  repentant  fox-hunter  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  great  artist.  Now  you'll 
sup  with  me  to-night  at  the  hotel.  And  we'll 
try  and  get  Miss — Miss " 

"  Maroon,  father,"  said  Cynthia. 

"  Miss  Maroon  as  a  fourth.  Partie  can&e 
or  whatever  they  call  it.  What  do  you  say 
to  that  now  ?  ' 

"  As  for  myself,"  Peter  answered,  "  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  come,  and  I  think  I 
can  say  that  Miss  Maroon's  answer  will  be 
the  same." 

"  She's  doing  good  work,"  he  continued,  as 
they  paced  up  and  down.  "  She's  bringing 
really  fine  acting  to  the  country  and  giving 
to  all  and  sundry  what  was  once  exclusively 
London's." 

"That's    excellent.    The    right    spirit.     I 
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shall  be  rejoiced  to  meet  her.  I  used  to 
prefer  good  shots  to  good  artists,  but  I'm 
changing  ;  let's  hope  for  the  better.  Fine 
thing,  art.  Hullo,  there's  Pick.  I  must  go 
and  shake  hands  with  him.  Back  in  a 
moment." 

He  vanished  into  the  crowd,  a  beaming  mass 
of  enthusiasm. 

"  You've  just  got  him  at  the  right  moment/' 
said  Cynthia.  "  He's  full  of  conversion  for 
one  thing  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  North 
have  rather  got  the  ditto  of  the  South  in  the 
old  apple-cart,  haven't  they  ?  That  sort  of 
thing  bucks  father  up  a  lot." 
"  Seems  so." 

"  You're    always    lucky,     Peter.      Fancy 
catching  him  like  this.     He  can  be  surly  and 
devilish  awkward  at  times." 
"  And  what  about  you  ?  " 
"  Oh,  I'm  not  doing  so  badly.     He's  given 
me  a  fiver  to  keep  me  going  in  peppermint 
creams." 

"  My  starveling  Thespian  !  " 
"  Oh,  well,    I'm    in    a    combined.     That 
qualifies  me  as  a  pro.,  surely  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  certainly  does.  But  look  here. 
When  he  comes  back  I  must  pop  off.  I've 
plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  I'm  off  to  Tees- 
bridge  first  thing  in  the  morning.  There 
won't  be  such  a  crush  there.  Will  you  run 
to  two  rooms,  this  week  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  can  just  afford  it." 

"  See  you  to-night  then.  I'll  give  Mary 
warning  and  have  the  box  made  ready  for 
your  father." 

"  And  see  that  old  Aylmer  doesn't  turn  him 
away  as  an  undesirable." 

"  I'll  put  the  fear  of  the  House  of  Lords 
into  Aylmer,"  said  Peter. 

Lord  Swaledale  was  a  man  of  promptitude, 
and  he  appeared  in  the  crowded  foyer  of  the 
Grand  Theatre  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
seven.  He  was  received  by  Mr.  Aylmer 
Harding,  whose  managerial  smile  beamed 
expansively  over  an  especially  clean  shirt- 
front.  Mr.  Harding  had  three  categories  of 
shirts  for  his  lobby  work,  clean  in  mid-week, 
quite  clean  on  Mondays  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, and  on  Saturdays  to  leave  it,  and  "  extra 
specials  "  for  such  high  occasions  as  the  patron- 
age of  peers.  Peter  descended  upon  the  noble 
prey  and  carried  him,  as  an  eagle  might  snatch 
a  new-born  lamb,  to  the  eyrie  of  box  C. 

"  But  I  haven't  paid  for  my  seat,"  said 
Lord  Swaledale  apologetically. 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  it,"  Peter  answered. 
"  We  are  only  too  glad  to  entertain  you. 
And,  of  course,  as  the  father  of  Miss  Biddy 
Baronne  you  pass  automatically  on  to  the 
free  list." 

"  But  I  saw  on  the  bills  that  the  free  list 
was  entirely  suspended." 


1 
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"  Ah,"  said  Peter,  "  that's  just  a  manner 
of  speaking." 

A  packed  audience,  to  whom  the  Spa- 
borough  evening  paper  had  hinted  that  Lord 
Swaledale  might  be  present,  gazed  undis- 
guisedly  at  box  C.  and  somebody  started  to 
clap.  Lord  Swaledale  was  a  familiar  and  a 
popular  figure  in  the  north. 

'  You  favour  us/1  Peter  whispered. 
"  There's  nothing  like  starting  with  the 
house  a  little  touched  with  emotion,  a  little 
intrigued  and  pleased  with  itself.  It  helps 
the  players  wonderfully.  It  was  very 
thoughtful  of  you  to  be  so  punctual.  You 
dined  comfortably,  I  hope.  Not  too  great  a 
scramble  ?  ' 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  Just  a  grill  and  half-bottle 
of  claret.  The  very  thing.  After  all,  we  shall 
sup  later,  and  sup  decently,  if  I  know  the 
Excelsior." 

The  curtain  rose. 

Lord  Swaledale  was  far  from  blase  ;  he  was 
one  of  those  eager,  busy  spirits  that  throw 
themselves  ardently  into  everything  under- 
taken, be  it  the  capture  of  foxes,  the  destruc- 
tion of  grouse,  the  reforming  of  the  poor, 
the  pronouncement  of  justice  on  a  country 
bench,  or  the  attendance  at  a  tritely  clever 
piece  of  stage  comedy.  He  joined  in 
the  round  that  greeted  Mary  Maroon's 
entrance,  enjoyed  her  opening  dialogue, 
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shared  the  hearty  laughter  of  the  pit, 
whispered  appreciations  of  her  gown  and 
her  looks  into  Peter's  ear,  called  her  a 
damned  fine  woman,  and  risked,  at  the 
first  interval,  the  murky  blackness  of  a  cup 
of  coffee. 

"Clever,"  he  said.  "  Oh,  very  clever. 
And  charming." 

"  Mary  Maroon/'  Peter  asserted,  "  is 
wasted  on  this  stuff." 

1  You  think  so  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  It  may  be  what  the 
public  wants,  but  it  is  not  what  she  wants." 

"  And  what  does  she  want  ?  " 

"  Works  of  art,"  said  Peter.  "  Something 
big  and  vital.  Something  that  would  carry 
her  out  of  the  great  body  of  merely  competent 
actresses  into  the  select  company  of  im- 
mortals. This  is  only  bread-and-butter 
stuff." 

"  Well,"  observed  Lord  Swaledale,  survey- 
ing a  house  crowded  again  to  the  doors,  "  it 
ought  to  carry  her  as  far  as  jam." 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  will  keep  her  going.  In  two 
senses.  It  will  keep  her  clothed  and  fed 
right  enough,  but  it  will  also  serve  to  keep 
her  plodding  on  in  the  same  old  rut.  Next 
year  the  poor  woman  will  have  to  trot  out 
once  more  and  go  through  the  same  paces. 
The  same  plays,  the  same  parts,  the  same 
audiences.  Naturally  it  bores  her.  She  has 
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ambition,  but  ambition  unaccompanied  by 
lucre,  is  precious  little  use." 

"  Millionaires/'  objected  Lord  Swaledale, 
"  all  began  with  half-a-crown." 

"  Probably  a  stolen  half-a-crown.  And  I 
grant  you  that  ambition  with  dishonesty  is 
usually  formidable  enough.  Anyhow,  million- 
aires are  not  artists,  or  rather  they  are 
artists  in  a  limited  sense,  the  art  of  acquisi- 
tion. They  have  acquisitive  souls,  whereas 
real  artists  are  continually  giving.  No,  no. 
It's  a  different  psychological  make-up. 
There's  really  no  comparison.  Mary  Maroon 
now  would  like,  I  dare  wager,  to  launch  a 
great  Shakespearean  season.  And  why  not  ? 
Think  of  her  as  Lady  Macbeth  !  ' 

Lord  Swaledale  thought,  but  couldn't  for 
the  life  of  him  remember  much  about  Lady 
Macbeth.  Oh,  yes,  she  walked  in  her  sleep. 

"  Sleep-walking,"  he  said  gravely  after  a 
pause.  "  Ah,  yes.  She'd  look  deuced  fine 
in  a  good  nightdress.  And  that,  I  under- 
stand, is  an  essential  item  in  a  successful 
show." 

Peter  laughed.  "  Oh,  I  grant  you,"  he 
said,  "  that  a  startling  bedroom  scene  can 
make  any  play  go,  but  even  the  nation 
boggles  a  bit  at  Shakespeare.  It  isn't  easy 
to  make  both  ends  meet  with  Shakespeare. 
There's  always  a  heavy  cast  and  big  pro- 
duction to  consider." 
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His  lordship  agreed 

"  And  yet  Shakespeare  should  be  played. 
Our  modern  plutocracy  puts  its  money  into 
syndicates  and  runs  revues.  Clever  stuff 
sometimes,  but  ephemeral.  Thus  art  decays, 
the  drama  declines.  Surely  it  is  part  of  our 
duty  to  the  nation  to  set  good  acting  on  its 
feet  again/' 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lord  Swaledale.  "  That 
should  be  a  primary  consideration."  And 
heroically  he  finished  his  coffee.  Then  the 
curtain  rose  upon  the  second  act  and  his 
daughter  was  seen  busy  with  tea-cups. 

"  She  moves  well,"  he  observed.  "  She 
learned  comportment  at  school.  A  fine 
school." 

"She  too,"  said  Peter,  "would  be  well 
suited  in  Shakespeare.  Think  of  her  as 
Viola  !  What  a  chance  for  youth  and 
dignity.  Or  imagine  her  as  Emilia  to  Mary's 
Desdemona.  Ye  gods  !  ' 

Lord  Swaledale  agreed  with  careful  vague- 
ness of  manner  and  tone.  Then  Mary  once 
more  took  the  stage  and  began  to  carry  the 
audience  from  the  comedy  to  the  tragedy  of 
things.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Lord 
Swaledale  was  visibly  moved. 

"  Fine,"  he  murmured.  "  Oh  very  fine. 
Takes  me  back  to  the  Lyceum  days.  Ellen 
Terry." 

During  the  second  interval,  Peter  revealed 
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to  his  companion  the  tragic  life  story  of  Mary 
Maroon  and  all  that  she  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  D'Arcy  Powell.  He  told  his  tale 
quite  simply,  for,  being  a  tragedy,  it  needed 
no  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  narrator.  At 
length  the  curtain  rose  on  the  third,  the 
decisive  act.  Now  the  acting  of  Mary  outdid 
even  the  tricky  bowling  of  Mr.  Pickersgill  as 
a  compelling  force  upon  the  emotions  of  Lord 
Swaledale.  His  simple  soul  capitulated  with 
a  thoroughness  and  a  humility  not  excelled  in 
pit  or  gallery.  Even  as  he  had  been  proud 
to  shake  the  hand  of  one  known  to  sporting 
journalism  as  "  the  prince  of  googly  mer- 
chants/' so  now  he  yearned  in  his  devotion 
to  shake  the  hand  of  Mary  Maroon. 

"  She's  coming  to  supper  ?  "  he  inquired 
eagerly. 

"  She  is  much  honoured/'  Peter  replied. 

The  end  came  with  a  tense  silence  and  a 
tumultuous  applause. 

Spaborpugh  on  the  Tuesday  was  no  less 
appreciative  than  Spaborough  on  the  Mon- 
day. There  were,  of  course,  flowers.  Lord 
Swaledale  had  done  his  duty  out  of  an 
ignorant  but  honest  chivalry  ;  now  he  re- 
joiced to  have  done  it.  The  gigantic  bouquet, 
prepared  at  an  hour's  notice  by  the  most 
eminent  florist  of  the  town,  created  a  gasping 
admiration,  a  thrilled  murmur  of  "Mah 
wod,"  and  "  Eh,  but  it's  right  luvely  and 
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all."  Never,  surely,  had  such  a  mountain  of 
blossom  been  handed  on  to  the  stage  of  the 
Grand.  When  Mary  had  finished  bowing 
her  acknowledgment,  all  eyes  were  turned 
from  the  heroine  of  the  stage  to  the  box 
whence  surely  so  noble  a  tribute  had  sprung. 
But  Lord  Swaledale  had  fled. 

Supper  at  the  Excelsior  was  an  unqualified 
success.  Mary  came  flushed  with  triumph, 
murmuring  thanks  for  so  wonderful  a  gift, 
and  shimmering  in  the  grey  that  had  so 
bewitched  the  Stage  Struck  Society.  Cynthia 
came  amused,  excited,  and  gratified,  after 
her  first  taste  of  a  cheap  "  combined,"  with 
the  prospect  of  a  well-served  meal  on  a  clean 
tablecloth.  Peter  came  with  the  detached 
air  of  a  showman,  Lord  Swaledale  with  the 
obvious  joy  of  a  party-going  child.  And  if 
conversation  flowed  a  little  slowly  at  first, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  Excelsior  wine,  as 
specially  selected  by  Lord  Swaledale,  for  the 
opening,  dignified  yet  determined,  of  the 
flood-gates  of  speech. 

"  I  was  not  a  theatre-goer,"  said  Lord 
Swaledale,  charmingly,  "  but  now  I  am. 
At  present  my  life  is  undergoing  many  con- 
versions. You  have  made  another." 

Mary  thanked  him  effusively  for  his  flowers 
and  his  sentiments,  while  he  thanked  her  for 
a  most  delightful  evening  ;  Peter  and  Cynthia 
discussed  the  gossip  of  the  theatre  and  looked 
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to  their  own  material  needs.  Gradually  Lord 
Swaledale  became  expansive  and  entertained 
Mary  with  his  best  anecdotes,  while  she  hung 
upon  his  "  I  well  remembers "  and  his 
"  Queer,  wasn't  it's  ?  '  Then  she  gave  him 
selected  incidents  from  her  career,  while  he 
hung  upon  her  "  I'll  never  forgets "  and 
"  Wasn't  it  just  frightfuls."  They  passed 
easily  from  exchange  of  reminiscences  to 
exchange  of  views,  from  exchange  of  views 
to  exchange  of  confidences,  from  exchange  of 
confidences  to  exchange  of  compliments.  But 
not  the  formal,  heavy-moving  compliments 
of  the  introduction,  but  the  delicately  genial, 
not  too  subtly  allusive  compliments  en- 
gendered between  an  elderly  and  chivalrous 
widower  and  a  wronged,  unhappy,  charming 
actress  after  a  victorious  evening  and  a  glass 
or  two  of  extra  sec. 

At  last  the  bustling  of  the  waiters  ceased, 
and  the  party  retired  to  a  private  sitting- 
room  to  smoke  and  to  conceal  with  what  art 
was  left  to  them  the  manifestations  of 
dyspepsia. 

"  And  next  week  ?  "  inquired  Lord  Swale- 
dale. 

'  Teesbridge,"  replied  Mary  Maroon. 

"  From  the  esplanade  to  the  iron- 
foundry  ?  ' 

'Yes.  I  dread  Teesbridge.  They  like 
their  pleasures  hot  and  strong.  Then  up 
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north,  then  a  week  in  Scotland,  then  back 
to  Darlingborough." 

"  Darlingborough  !  That's  excellent.  Why 
it's  only  a  motor  drive  from  my  place.  You 
must  come  over  for  the  day.  Let  me  see. 
It  will  be  early  in  October,  won't  it  ?  Why 
not  a  day  on  the  moors  ?  You're  not  a  shot, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mary.  "  Scarcely  that.  But  I 
should  love  to  come." 

"  Very  well,  that's  settled.  And  if  there's 
any  shooting,  you  must  come  to  my  butt. 
We  must  fix  a  day." 

"  Anything  that  suits  you." 

"  Oh,  we'll  arrange  it.  Trust  me.  I'm 
sure,  if  we  get  a  decent  day,  you'll  be  all  the 
better  for  a  breath  of  Swale  End  air.  It's 
the  best  in  England." 

"I'm  sure  I  love  moors,"  said  Mary. 

"  There  are  no  moors  like  mine,  eh, 
Cynthia  ?  ' 

Cynthia  agreed  that  they  were  pretty  fair. 

At  length  the  parting  came  and  Peter  and 
Cynthia,  after  accompanying  Mary  to  her 
hotel,  strolled  up  the  town. 

"  They  seem  to  have  hit  it  off  all  right," 
Cynthia  observed.  "  You  certainly  have 
caught  father  on  the  right  day." 

"  It  won't  do  any  harm,"  Peter  replied, 
"  And  it  may  do  good." 

"  You  mean  a  good  ad.  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Yes.     That,  and  other  things." 

"  You  and  your  wire-pulling.  Still,  you 
did  make  him  beam  with  joy.  It's  the  first 
time  I've  seen  him  look  like  that  since  this 
conversion  began." 

"  Well,  I  told  him  all  about  the  place  of 
art  in  the  new  England." 

"  And  the  place  of  Mary  Maroon  in  the 
place  of  art  ?  ' 

"  I  suggested  it.    The  rest  I  left  to  Mary." 

"  You  old  fox  !  ' 

"  Why  so  ?  Old  benefactor  rather.  What 
harm  have  I  done  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  you're  never  content,  unless  you're 
wangling  something." 

"  Now,"  said  Peter.  "  I  really  believe 
you're  grudging  me  my  innocent  pleasures." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess  I  don't  want  a 
stepmother.  It  would  throw  things  out. 
Besides,  Mary  would  be  just  a  bit  trying  !  " 

"  You  ridiculous  girl  !  You  take  alarm 
easily,  I  must  say.  If  a  middle-aged  man  of 
the  world  and  middle-aged  woman  of  the 
world  cannot  enjoy  a  mild  autumnal  flirtation 
over  an  excellent  supper  without  rushing  to 
the  altar  or  the  registrar  like  boy  and  girl, 
well,  really  I  give  up  any  claim  to  knowing 
anything.  And  now,  Miss  Baronne,  here  is 
your  happy  home.  Good-night.  And  I'll 

fet  you  the  best  place  I  can  in  Teesbridge. 
o  au  revoir  till  next  Monday  !  " 
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"  So  long,  you  old  rogue/'  said  Cynthia. 

As  Peter  walked  to  his  rooms  in  the  moon- 
light, he  decided  that  his  luck  was  in.  They 
had  descended  upon  Spaborough  with  doubts 
and  their  victory  was  complete.  And  now  to 
make  victory  wingless  !  But  he  wasn't  going 
to  worry  about  next  week. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

PETER  speedily  understood  that  at  Tees- 
bridge  he  had  a  task  before  him  that  would 
challenge  his  utmost  abilities.  Spaborough 
in  the  season  had  been,  in  comparison  with 
this,  the  merest  child's  play ;  for  at  Spa- 
borough  there  were  gathered  together  those 
to  whom  polite  comedy  and  a  West  End 
actress  made  a  certain  appeal.  But  Tees- 
bridge,  intent  upon  its  docks  and  its  furnaces, 
had  ample  money  indeed,  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  such  butterflies  of  the  social  sun- 
light as  Mary  Maroon.  Teesbridge  poured 
up  in  the  late  afternoon  from  the  river  and 
the  slag-heaps  to  take  its  tea  ;  and,  when 
it  had  taken  its  tea,  its  menfolk  bethought 
themselves  of  supping  beer  and  its  womenfolk 
continued  to  wash  up  crocks  and  do  a  bit  of 
darning.  There  is  no  eight  hours  day  in  the 
home,  least  of  all  in  Teesbridge.  If  an 
evening  out  were  to  be  arranged,  then  what 
more  diverting  than  attendance  at  the 
twelfth  episode  in  the  movements  of  the 
Phantom  Foot,  or  a  visit  to  that  enthralling 
and  tear-compelling  drama  in  fourteen  scenes, 
entitled  The  Mill  Girl's  Rosary?  Or,  in 
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default,  remained  the  Hippo,  with  its  beauty 
choruses  and  broadest  comedy.  At  Tees- 
bridge  Mary  Maroon  was  facing  competi- 
tion. 

Still  it  may  be  argued  that  where  there 
are  many  toilers  with  the  hand  there  will  be  j 
a  few  toilers  with  the  brain  ;  where  there  ! 
are  the  mines  and  factories,  there  will  be 
mine  owners  and  the  manufacturers.  And 
for  these  rich  there  will  be  the  appanage  of 
wealth  ;  there  will  be  the  doctor  and  the 
lawyer,  the  parson  and  the  clerk.  Here 
surely,  thought  Peter,  must  Mary  make  her 
appeal,  and  tap  the  pockets.  Yet  even  here 
the  way  was  not  made  smooth,  and  a  diffi- 
culty of  large  proportions  menaced  her  pro- 
gress. For  Teesbridge  was  to  have  a  charity 
matinee  ;  the  local  hospital  was  in  distress 
and  the  local  amateurs,  including  a  local 
duchess,  had  heard  its  cry  for  aid.  On  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  week  booked  for 
Stolen  or  Strayed,  the  amateurs  would  hold 
the  stage  in  the  cause  of  the  sick.  The 
leading  local  amateur,  a  woman  of  no  small 
presence  and  backed  by  a  considerable  follow- 
ing of  admirers,  would  appear  in  a  sketch 
and  a  countess  was  announced  to  appear  in 
a  Bacchanalian  dance.  Then  there  was  the 
guaranteed  appearance  of  the  Teesbridg< 
brass  band,  which  had  vanquished  the  whol< 
musical  North  in  a  recent  contest  at  the 
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Crystal  Palace.  As  the  brass  band  num- 
bered forty,  and  as  each  member  would 
doubtless  have  at  least  two  or  three  admiring 
supporters  in  the  audience,  the  invitation  of 
the  band,  which  had  caused  considerable 
pangs  of  horror  to  the  leading  amateur  and 
the  bacchanalian,  was  a  shrewd  move  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  whose  primary  desire 
was  to  fill  the  theatre  rather  than  to  coddle 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  artists. 

Now  the  Theatre  Royal  might  have  its 
regular  patrons,  thought  Peter,  but  their 
patronage  would  scarcely  run  to  two  visits 
in  a  single  week.  It  was  plain  that  Wednes- 
day afternoon  was  marked  down  for  a  big 
success ;  nearly  all  the  reserved  seats  were 
already  engaged  at  advanced  rates.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  rest  of  the  week  would 
be  a  struggle  for  the  genuine  professionals 
of  entertainment,  since  those  who  had  paid 
highly  to  see  "  a  cousin  in  t'  band/'  or  the 
leading  amateur  in  a  sketch,  or  the  dionysiac 
dancing  of  a  countess,  would  go  to  their 
homes  sated  of  the  drama  and  in  no  mood 
to  pay  again  during  that  or  even  subsequent 
weeks. 

So  Peter  feared  for  Mary  Maroon  and 
naturally  enough  for  his  own  income.  But 
he  was  no  devotee  of  despair  and  he  set 
rapidly  to  work  to  paint  the  town  with  the 
scarlet  soul  of  Lydia  Lorraine  and  the  sombre 
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silhouette  of  Mary  Maroon.  He  conversed 
in  his  accustomed  style  with  men  of  influence 
upon  the  local  press  and  he  interviewed  the 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal. 

The  latter  was  pessimistic.  "  This  mat- 
inee has  been  booked  a  long  time/'  he  said. 
"  Rotten  for  you,  I  know.  Of  course,  I 
don't  want  it.  First  of  all,  it  spoils  business 
for  the  week  and  then  I  have  a  devil  of  a 
time  trying  to  keep  order  among  these 
screaming  amateurs.  There's  a  big  scrap 
going  on  now  about  the  star  dressing-room." 

"  Between  the  leading  amateur  and  the 
countess  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"  That's  it.  You  see,  the  countess  appears 
all  on  her  own-i-o  and  says  that  gives  her 
precedence  over  the  leading  amateur,  who  is 
in  a  sketch  with  a  man.  And  damn  silly 
it  is  !  Of  course,  she  says  a  sketch  must 
come  before  a  blinking  bacchanalian  revel 
and  generally  gives  me  to  understand  that 
a  leading  amateur  is  first  cousin  to  a  pro. 
and  that  a  member  of  the  peerage  is  just  a 
ruddy  member  of  the  peerage,  and  there's 
the  end  of  it.  My  job  is  to  arbitrate.  Bed 
of  roses,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

'  I'll  solve  your  problem,"  said  Peter. 

"  Talk's  cheap,"  replied  the  manager 
bitterly. 

"  Run  Mary  Maroon  in  for  a  monologue. 
Then  she'll  have  to  take  the  star  room." 
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11  Oh,  will  she  ?  Will  she,  by  Jove  ?  Holy 
snakes,  young  man,  you  don't  seem  to  know 
much  about  leading  amateurs. >; 

"  Well,  anyhow/'  said  Peter,  "  don't  you 
think  she'd  better  have  ten  minutes  ?  For 
the  sake  of  the  week's  business.  If  she  makes 
good — and  I  don't  see  how  she  can  very  well 
fail  seeing  the  company  she's  in — brass  bands 
and  bacchanals — then  the  mob  will  get 
interested  and  think  it  worth  while  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Stolen  or  Strayed." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure,"  the  manager  answered 
from  the  depths  of  his  gloomy  spirit.  "  You 
mustn't  get  the  impression  that  Teesbridge 
folk  are  fond  of  flinging  their  brass  about. 
They'll  be  glad  to  have  seen  your  precious 
West  End  star  without  paying  twice. 
Though  I  don't  regard  her  as  much  of  a  cop 
myself." 

"  Well,  what's  your  view  ?  "  asked  Peter. 
"  After  all,  our  interests  are  the  same.  We 
both  want  full  houses  next  week." 

"  You'd  better  go  and  ask  the  leading 
amateur.  She's  in  there  rehearsing.  I  don't 
care  tuppence.  I'm  sick  of  the  whole 
wretched  thing.  I  shan't  breathe  in  peace 
till  this  cursed  matinee  is  finished  up." 

He  sighed  and  continued  savagely  to  pare 
his  nails. 

Peter  quickly  decided  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  best  to  present  Mary 
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to  the  public  at  the  matinee.  Advertisement, 
he  argued,  is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of 
shameless  repetition  ;  the  more  a  thing  is 
forced  upon  the  public  sight  the  more  the 
public  apparently  desires  to  see  it ;  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  thing  in  question  attains 
to  at  least  an  adequate  level  of  efficiency  and 
attraction.  This  level  could  obviously  be 
guaranteed  in  Mary's  case.  She  would  shine 
by  comparison  with  her  predecessors  and 
successors  on  the  charity  stage,  and  shining, 
she  would  surely  compel  attendance  at  her 
own  production.  So  he  determined  to  face 
the  leading  amateur  in  an  interval  of  her 
contest  with  the  sketch  and  to  make  his 
proposal. 

Within  the  leading  amateur  a  struggle 
raged.  To  appear  side  by  side  in  the  bill 
with  a  professional  so  clearly  in  the  first  rank 
was  one  consideration ;  to  yield  her  own 
premier  position  was  another.  She  was  rent 
with  distracting  doubts,  but  in  the  end  she 
decided  to  share  her  honours  with  a  West 
End  star.  She  was  very  charming  to  Peter. 
She  knew  all  about  Mary  Maroon  and  would 
be  delighted  to  meet  her.  And,  of  course, 
if  Miss  Maroon  would  honour  them  with  her 

assistance Peter  thought  she  might ;  in 

fact  he  was  convinced  that  she  would.  Miss 
Maroon  could  never  resist  the  call  of  charity. 

So  that  was  fixed  and  Peter  took  his  news 
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to  the  manager  and  told  him  the  problem  of 
the  star  dressing-room  was  overcome. 

But  the  manager  was  none  of  your  light 
and  fickle  pessimists.  He  remained  loyal  to 
his  doubts  and  consistent  in  his  gloom. 

"  You  just  see/'  he  muttered.  "  It  only 
means  another  starter  for  the  Gold  Cup. 
And  the  more  starters  the  more  trouble. 
That's  my  experience.  I'll  eat  my  hat  if  the 
Countess  scratches  now." 

Peter  immediately  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Mary,  explaining  the  whole  situation.  His 
advocacy,  considering  the  peculiar  difficulties 
that  faced  them  in  Teesbridge,  urged  her 
appearance.  Why  not  something  good  ? 
Recitations  were  always  a  bit  flat.  So  why 
not  a  speech  or  two  of  Lady  Macbeth's,  and 
finish  with  the  sleep-walking  scene  ?  V.  V., 
with  his  repertory  experience,  would  un- 
doubtedly rejoice  to  play  the  doctor,  and 
Cynthia  or  Vi  Delamaine  could  be  the  gentle- 
woman. Any  sombre  back-cloth  would  do 
and  the  dresses  could  easily  be  hired.  Of 
course,  the  audience  might  not  readily  appre- 
ciate work  of  this  nature,  especially  when 
sandwiched  between  brass  bands  and  bacch- 
anals, but  it  was  certainly  preferable  to  a 
common  monologue  or  a  two-handed  sketch. 
He  could  send  in  notices  to  the  professional 
papers,  which  would  demonstrate  to  the 
professional  world  that  Mary  Maroon  was 

h 
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by  choice  and  capacity  a  Shakespearean. 
This  might  have  its  usefulness  later  on. 
Would  she  wire  a  reply  ? 

Mary  wired  her  consent  on  Thursday 
morning  and  announced  that  she  was  writing. 
So  Peter  interviewed  the  committee,  which 
consisted,  for  practical  purposes,  of  the 
charitable  Duchess,  the  leading  amateur,  and 
the  local  manager.  A  new  bill  would  have  to 
be  got  out  and  new  notices  distributed  to 
the  press ;  but  the  cost  would  not  be  exces- 
sive. And  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  of 
a  packed  house,  that  doubt  would  now  be 
finally  eliminated.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
leading  amateur  had  waned  slightly  since 
the  day  before,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to 
rescind  her  decision,  and  she  made  herself 
ready  to  shine  in  a  shared,  but  still  starry, 
radiance. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Aylmer  Harding  informed 
Peter  that  if,  as  was  practically  certain,  they 
played  to  full  houses  till  the  end  of  the  week 
at  Spaborough,  they  would  have  taken  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A  most  inspiring 
start !  Peter  calculated  his  share  of  the 
week's  wealth  at  fifteen  pounds  and  fifteen 
shillings.  Not  so  bad,  he  reflected,  especially 
as  the  Grand  had  been  a  small  house.  Still 
he  had  to  allow  for  a  serious  let-down  amid 
the  charity  matinee,  Phantom  Feet,  beauty 
choruses,  and  Mill  Girls'  Rosaries  of  Tees- 
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bridge.  The  competition  of  these  massed 
assailants  was  undeniably  formidable. 

Sunday  brought  the  company  from  the 
world  of  spas  and  leisure  to  the  world  of 
smoke  and  drudgery.  Peter  took  tea  with 
Mary  at  her  hotel. 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  things  are  going 
to  be/'  he  confessed.  "  This  charity  mat. 
will  certainly  rattle  us  a  bit.  And  it  isn't, 
anyhow,  the  town  for  you." 

"  I  know,"  she  agreed.  "  Still  it  had  to 
be.  We  couldn't  get  another  date.  Unfor- 
tunately for  us  the  world  isn't  all  spas." 

"  You're  satisfied  with  last  week  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  it  was  simply  great.  You  certainly 
did  wonders.  I'm  ever  so  grateful.  It  was 
far  better  than  a  hundred  tonics  and  gave 
me  a  new  kind  of  confidence.  And  confidence 
is  everything  in  our  line  of  business." 

"  Well,  don't  let  a  black  Monday  night  give 
you  a  relapse." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  danger.  Behold  a  new 
woman  !  ' 

And  indeed  she  did  look  better.  Perhaps 
the  renowned  air  of  Spaborough,  perhaps  the 
spiritual  stimulant  of  such  a  triumph  as  she 
had  not  tasted  for  years,  had  done  the  work. 
Whatever  the  cause,  there  undoubtedly  was 
the  result,  a  freshness  that  had  challenged, 
turned,  and  routed  the  outposts  which  age 
had  picketed  upon  her  features,  a  calm  and 
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composure  that  had  made  the  metamorphosis 
desired  of  every  woman  and  had  brought  the 
ripe  flush  of  beauty  on  the  surface  of  good 
looks.  Even  her  Sunday  travelling  had  failed 
to  mar  and  tire. 

"  And  how  about  Macbeth  ?  "  Peter  asked. 

"  Oh,  we're  going  through  with  it.  It's  not 
at  all  bad  fun.  I've  put  myself  unreservedly 
in  V.  V/s  hands,  because  he  did  it  somewhere, 
in  repertory,  and  helped  to  produce  the 
show.  He's  as  keen  as  mustard.  I'm  doing 
her  opening  :  '  Glamis  thou  art  and  Cawdor 
and  shalt  be/  down  to  '  Hold,  hold,1  cutting 
the  messenger.  Then  we  do  two  speeches 
from  Act  I,  Scene  7,  and  finish  up  with  the 
sleep-walking.  V.  V.  will  be  the  doctor  and 
Cynthia  the  gentlewoman.  How's  that  ?  " 

"  Excellent.  But  I  expect  you  find  V.  V. 
a  bit  trying." 

"  So  are  all  actors  with  repertory  pasts. 
Still,  he  knows  what  he's  doing  and  produces 
quite  cleverly.  That's  the  main  thing." 

"  And  Cynthia  ?  ' 

"  Oh,  she'll  look  striking  and  speak  out 
clearly.  That  should  suffice.  The  girl  is 
wonderfully  free  from  nerves.  She  doesn't 
seem  to  care  a  jot." 

Peter  rose  so  go. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  going  to  buoy 
you  up  with  hopes.  I  think  if  we  pay 
expenses  at  Teesbridge  and  don't  leave  out  of 
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pocket,  well  have  done  tolerably  well.  I'm 
not  happy  about  it,  but  I'm  full  of  fight. 
And  I'm  convinced  I  did  the  correct  thing 
in  bringing  you  into  this  matinee.  It'll  be 
a  terrible  sort  of  affair,  but  you'll  show  up 
well  and  that  ought  to  bring  a  few  customers 
for  the  end  of  the  week.  And,  of  course,  I'll 
get  you  good  notices.  I  don't  mean  just  the 
usual  cliches  about  being  '  acceptable  as  Lady 
Macbeth/  but  sensible  stuff.  That  is,  if 
you  want  to  go  on  with  this  kind  of  work." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  Well,  you  told  me  the  other  day  that  you 
had  aspirations  beyond  mere  commercial 
comedy.  You  ought  to  have.  It's  only 
natural.  So  one  could  throw  out  the  hint 
in  the  usual  professional  papers  that  you 
might  be  launching  out  and  follow  it  up  with 
a  notice  of  your  Lady  Macbeth.  It  can't  do 
any  harm  and  it  ought  to  attract  some 
attention." 

Mary  nodded.  "  Thank  you  very  much," 
she  answered.  "  You  seem  to  think  of 
everything." 


CHAPTER    IX 

IT  were  best  to  say  very  little  about  the 
Monday  night.  The  house,  even  when  lavishly 
augmented  with  "  paper  "  and  the  presence 
of  all  local  tradesmen  who  showed  bills,  was 
thin  to  the  point  of  starvation ;  and  sickly 
too  in  its  leanness,  lacking  energy  to  attend, 
much  less  to  applaud.  The  play  dragged 
itself  wearily  along :  nobody  could  work 
with  the  slightest  spirit  or  enthusiasm,  and 
even  the  wandering  eye  of  Dick  Durand 
forsook  the  empty  gallery  and  looked  dismally 
upon  a  draughty  stage. 

"  Oh  lor,"  said  Vi  Delamaine.  "  We  might 
as  well  play  to  a  row  of  tailor's  models.  There 
they  sit,  all  curls  and  wax— The  Marmaduke— 
this  style,  thirty-nine  and  six." 

"  It's  frantic,"  answered  Kitty  Caruth. 
"  Whenever  Dick  loses  fizz,  you  can  bet  the 
rest  of  us  are  pretty  flat.  I  can't  think  why 
they  went  and  booked  this  piffling  date.  Still, 
managers  never  know  their  own  business. 
And  the  rooms  I've  struck  !  I  had  to  rush 
out  for  a  tin  of  dear  old  Keating's  first  thing 
this  morning." 

Even   Peter   was   disconsolate.    He   tried 
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to  cheer  Mary  with  the  information  that 
Monday  was  always  Monday  :  but  this  wise 
remark  did  not  have  any  visible  effect  in  the 
dissipation  of  gloom.  On  Tuesday  he  went 
on  to  their  next  destination,  intending  to 
return  for  the  matinee  on  Wednesday. 

The  starters  in  this  great  event — their 
restive  and  emulous  eagerness  behind  the 
scenes  may  justify  the  metaphor — were  the 
brass  band,  the  favourite  local  tenor,  the 
dancing  countess,  the  leading  amateur  in 
her  sketch,  followed  by  the  leading  amateur 
in  a  speech  on  the  distress  of  the  sick,  Mary 
Maroon  and  Co.  in  scenes  from  Macbeth,  a 
comedienne  who  was  starring  that  week  at 
the  Empire,  the  favourite  local  violinist,  and 
then  more  brass  band.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  local  manager  to  get  the  horses  to  the 
post ;  a  hideous  duty,  for  it  was  no  easy  race 
to  start.  The  obstacles  were  numerous  and 
severe. 

First  came  the  problem  of  the  star  dressing- 
room.  Charity,  we  are  told,  does  not  vaunt 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up :  this,  however, 
scarcely  applies  to  charity  matinees.  Ob- 
viously the  room  should  have  gone  to  Mary 
Maroon :  true  that  the  comedienne  com- 
manded a  salary  beyond  the  reach  of  Mary 
in  her  greatest  days.  But  against  this  must 
be  set  the  fact  that  Mary  was  on  the  "  legiti- 
mate "  and  that  they  were  acting  in  a  theatre, 
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not  a  music-hall.  Furthermore,  she  was 
using  the  room  every  evening  in  the  week. 
Not  that  the  comedienne  was  eager  to  fight 
the  point.  She  was  a  plump,  jolly  party 
with  a  fine  sense  of  humour  and  no  regard  for 
points  of  delicate  punctilio.  Nor  did  Mary 
bother  much.  Knowing  the  superiority  of 
her  claim  she  was  content  to  waive  it :  had 
she  felt  less  certain  of  her  title,  she  would 
certainly  have  fought.  It  remained,  there- 
fore, for  the  leading  amateur  and  the  countess 
to  contest  the  issue  to  the  vast  entertainment 
of  the  professionals.  The  battle  raged  all 
Tuesday  and  the  local  manager  grossly  failed 
in  his  duty  by  going  home  with  a  headache. 
In  the  end  the  leading  amateur,  a  woman  of 
quite  exceptional  persistence  and  shrill  of 
voice  to  boot,  carried  the  hard-fought  day. 
The  coveted  chamber  was  to  be  hers.  But 
when  she  swept  into  the  theatre  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  favourite  local  violinist,  a  most 
unpretentious  girl,  was  already  installed  and 
half-way,  at  the  moment,  into  her  yellow 
evening  dress.  Loquacious  friends  were  in 
attendance,  doing  her  up  and  occupying  all 
available  space.  The  battle  is  not  always 
to  the  strong,  and  innocence  may  often  prevail. 
The  leading  amateur  marched  out  in  speech- 
less fury  and  shared  with  the  comedienne. 

Then  there  was  the  order  of  appearance, 
another  stiff  challenge  to  managerial  tact. 
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The  brass  band  was  of  some  value  here.  It 
would  have,  whether  it  liked  the  idea  or  not, 
to  take  the  unwanted  place  of  first  turn.  The 
brass  band  began  rather  cumbrously  to  get 
on  its  hind  legs  and  bristle :  but  in  vain. 
It  was  treated  with  contumely  :  it  was  over- 
whelmed with  silence.  The  favourite  local 
tenor  and  the  favourite  local  violinist  just 
looked  at  the  brass  band,  with  the  forbidding 
eye  of  the  soloist  and  the  brass  band,  including 
the  cornet,  whose  sentimental  solos  were  the 
glory  of  Teesbridge,  gave  way.  So  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  brass  band,  to  whom  a 
pledge  had  been  given  that  the  curtain  should 
also  fall  on  it.  For  the  burden  of  being  first 
and  last  turns  the  brass  band  should  have  the 
reward  of  appearing  twice.  And  rightly,  for 
what  instrument  could  be  more  potent  to 
drown  the  scramble  of  late  arrivals  and  early 
departures  than  a  body  of  forty  good  men 
and  strong,  each  armed  with  his  appropriate 
brazen  weapon,  and  some  indeed  lapped  about 
with  yards  and  ells  of  formidable  brass  tubing  ? 
The  tenor  and  the  violinist,  representing 
sentiment,  had  obviously  to  be  divided  in 
the  two  sections  of  the  programme.  So  too 
had  the  leading  amateur  and  the  Countess, 
as  representing  local  devotion  to  the  sick  : 
so  too  had  Mary  Maroon  and  Co.  and  the 
comedienne,  as  representing  professional  sym- 
pathy for  the  same.  So  at  last  it  was  settled. 
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After  the  brass  band  should  come  the  tenor, 
after  the  tenor  the  comedienne,  after  the 
comedienne  the  sketch,  and  after  the  sketch 
the  speech  by  the  leading  amateur.  Then 
an  interval.  Then  the  violinist,  then  the 
bacchanalian  dance,  then  Mary  Maroon  and 
Co.,  then  more  brass  band.  And  so  to  tea. 

The  brass  band  let  fly — all  forty  of  them — 
with  a  march  or  a  gallop,  or  at  any  rate  some- 
thing of  a  definitely  locomotive  nature,  for 
it  set  the  audience  tap-tapping  with  their 
feet ;  then,  as  an  encore,  the  band  gave  a 
selection  of  popular  melodies,  which  set  the 
audience  humming  and  whistling  with  enthusi- 
astic vigour.  Peter,  in  the  wings,  saw  the 
little  tenor  shivering  with  rage. 

"  I'm  to  follow  this  inferno/'  he  snapped. 
"  What  an  idea  !  A  tenor  after  a  brass  band  ! 
How  can  I  hold  a  house  that's  just  been 
through  a  pandemonium.  It's  monstrous. 
They  finish  with  '  Come  and  tickle  me '  and 
I  go  on  with  '  Love  Divine/  "  And  he  dashed 
in  search  of  the  manager,  who,  in  turn,  dashed 
to  his  office  and  locked  himself  in.  There 
were  few  things  the  poor  man  disliked  more 
than  infuriated  tenors. 

Fortunately  the  brass  band  took  a  consider- 
able time  to  extricate  itself  from  the  stage, 
some  members  being  almost  irretrievably 
wound  into  their  instruments.  This  gave  the 
audience  a  cooling-off  period,  in  which  to 
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forget  their  humming  and  tapping.  The 
tenor  accordingly  did  well.  What  tenor  of 
even  moderate  competence  could  fail  to  do 
well  when  singing,  for  an  audience  mainly 
feminine,  such  songs  as  tenors  alone  possess  ? 
"  Love  Divine  "  was  followed  by  two  others 
on  the  same  theme.  Next  came  the  music- 
hall  comedienne,  who  assaulted  her  audience 
with  an  extremely  professional  verve,  audacity, 
and  finish.  She  gave  them  two  new  songs 
and  an  old  favourite,  evoking  an  immoderate 
enthusiasm,  which  led  to  yet  another  old 
favourite.  Meanwhile  the  leading  amateur 
stood  in  her  war-paint  in  the  wings  and 
demanded  the  manager. 

Bolted  from  his  earth,  he  came  to  her  in 
mingled  fear  and  fury. 

"  The  set  for  my  sketch,"  Peter  heard  the 
woman  snapping.  "  It's  awful.  So  shabby. 
And  I  must  have  flowers.  They're  essential 
for  the  atmosphere.  Flowers.  I  told  you 
twenty  times.  Where  are  the  flowers  ?  " 

"  Haven't  come,"  answered  the  manager 
dryly.  He  was  beyond  apologies. 

"  And  the  divan.  My  divan.  How  can  I 
play  the  sketch  without  a  divan  ?  The  whole 
thing  centres  on  it." 

The  manager  pointed  to  a  rickety,  property 
sofa,  an  aged,  withered  piece  of  furniture. 

"  That !  "  her  voice  shrilled  in  agony,  "  that 
thing!  Foracountryhouse!  Oh,  my  good  man!" 
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The  manager,  who  was  accustomed  to  being 
called  various  kinds  of  fool,  knave,  or  devil, 
objected  strongly  to  being  called  "  a  good 
man/'  But  he  bit  his  lip  and  said  nothing. 

"  And  the  rugs  ?  Good  rugs  give  a  tone 
to  a  bad  set.  I  ordered  rugs." 

He  pointed  to  a  leprous  mat  that  had  done 
long  service  in  the  cause  of  touring  drama. 

"  Ugh !  "  grunted  the  leading  amateur, 
"  you  don't  seem  to  have  the  faintest  idea  !  " 

Without  warning  the  manager  turned  and 
spoke  the  black  things  that  were  in  his  heart. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  think  yourself 
an  actress,"  he  shouted,  "  but  I  can  see  well 
enough  you  aren't.  An  actress  acts.  Your 
game  is  to  pose  among  a  lot  of  real  art  props. 
What  you  need,  my  good  lady  " — he  couldn't 
resist  that  return  of  the  barbed  arrow — "  is  a 
tour  in  a  fit-up  drama  company,  playing  the 
smaller  houses  in  South  Wales.  Then  you 
would  think  yourself  lucky  with  two  packing- 
cases  and  a  yard  of  chintz.  And  you'd  have 
to  act,  madam,  if  you  could." 

And  then,  horrified  at  his  own  audacity,  he 
fled  hurriedly  to  his  office  and  took  a  strong 
drink. 

The  comedienne  had  at  last  been  allowed 
by  a  covetous  audience  to  leave  the  stage. 
Two  scene-shifters  rushed  forward  under  the 
eyes  of  the  leading  amateur  to  do  their  best 
with  her  set.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
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her  partner,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  call  him  her  supporter,  an  amiably 
drawling  youth,  found  his  false  moustache 
wandering  into  his  mouth. 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  he  gasped,  fumbling  vainly. 

The  leading  amateur  stared  at  him  with 
hideous  ferocity. 

"  Spirit  gum,  man/'  she  barked.  "  More 
of  it.  Quick.  More  of  it." 

"  Upstairs/' 

"  Then  run." 

The  comedienne  intervened  like  a  friendly 
goddess,  swooping  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 

"  I'll  fix  it,"  she  said,  with  divine  assurance, 
"  don't  mind  a  drop  of  my  lick,  do  you,  old 
thing  ?  '  Whereupon,  accepting  an  amazed 
and  horrified  silence  as  consent,  she  moistened 
the  erring  crape  in  the  manner  suggested  and 
rammed  it  firmly  home  on  the  stains  of  drying 
gum. 

'  There,"  she  said,  beaming.  '  Take  that 
and  cheerio  !  " 

Somehow  it  stuck.  The  leading  amateur 
stared  terribly,  but  the  comedienne  immedi- 
ately vanished  upwards  and  Olympus  received 
the  goddess  in  its  tiring  rooms.  There  was 
no  time  for  delay,  whatever  the  cause. 
Already  the  audience  was  beginning  to  talk 
and  fidget  :  it  was  plain  that  the  curtain 
must  go  up  at  once.  The  leading  amateur 
glared  at  the  scene-shifters,  who  had  finished 
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their  general  shuffle  of  decaying  furniture, 
and  led  her  rehabilitated  lamb  to  the  rather 
insecure  altar  of  a  property  sofa. 

Over  the  sketch  we  need  not  linger.  It 
managed  to  get  finished,  and  the  local  press 
remarked  on  the  following  day  that  it  was 
well  received.  The  manager  had  allotted  five 
minutes  to  the  leading  amateur  for  her  speech, 
before  the  audience  might  consider  itself  free 
to  rise  and  shake  itself,  to  buy  more  choco- 
lates, and  generally  to  enjoy  the  interval. 
But  he  did  not,  at  the  time  of  arranging  his 
plans,  know  his  leading  amateur.  After  ten 
minutes  of  quite  perfect  elocution,  in  which 
every  syllable  uttered  by  her  very  "  produced" 
voice  reached  the  back-benchers  of  the  gallery 
— a  compliment  scarcely  appreciated  by  these 
latter — she  had  as  yet  but  ventured  on  the 
fringe  of  her  subject.  Scorning  all  gesticula- 
tions and  deaf  to  all  whispered  imprecations 
from  the  gloomy  caverns  known  as  "  off  " 
she  clung  resolutely  to  her  task.  The  distress 
of  the  local  sick  worked  terribly  upon  her. 
Her  emotions  waxed,  her  gestures  were  re- 
doubled, but  the  perfection  of  her  elocution 
never  yielded  to  the  moment's  frenzy.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  the  stage  to 
herself  and  a  multitude  at  her  own,  unchal- 
lengable  mercy.  Was  such  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  be  flung  away  for  the  grati- 
fication of  an  ill-conditioned  manager,  who 
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neither  knew  anything  of  oratory  nor  cared 
a  jot  for  the  sufferings  of  the  infirm  ?  But 
the  manager,  still  smarting  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "  my  good  man/'  and  nerved  by  the 
stimulant  he  had  found  in  his  office,  was  not 
disposed  to  see  his  ruling  of  times  so  spurned 
by  this  intolerable  woman.  At  a  suitable 
pause,  while  one  or  two  of  the  audience 
clapped  dutifully  and  the  speaker  drew  back, 
he  rang  down  the  curtain.  And,  to  his  honour, 
he  stayed  to  face  the  leading  amateur,  and 
shouted  gruffly,  "  I've  given  you  double  your 
time/'  Then  he  watched  her  pass,  with  all 
the  dignity  of  scornful  silence,  to  the  refuge 
of  her  dressing-room. 

There  followed  the  favourite  local  violinist, 
that  shameless  annexationist  of  star  dressing- 
rooms.  She  justified  her  seemingly  ambitious 
conduct  by  a  capable  essay  in  the  sentimental. 
From  this  warm  bath  of  the  emotions,  the 
audience  was  transported  into  the  chilly 
atmosphere  of  a  staidly  Hellenic  Dionysus. 
Obviously  the  Countess  had  omitted  to  fire 
her  blood  with  the  grape  before  she  assumed 
the  bacchanal.  Having  paid  for  the  best 
of  teachers,  and  being  more  endowed  with 
adaptability  than  spontaneous  temperament, 
she  danced  her  tribute  to  alcohol  with  all  the 
rigid  efficiency  of  the  schools.  It  was  not 
her  technique  that  was  at  fault  but  her  choice 
of  subject,  and  her  reveller  proved  to  be  a 
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most  eurhythmic  soul,  innocent  even  of  a 
cherry  brandy.  So  there  was  nothing 
scandalous  about  the  vigorous  applause  of 
a  Wesleyan  minister,  well  known  as  the  lead- 
ing teetotaller  of  the  district.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  audience  the  Countess  could 
scarcely  have  done  better,  for  it  was  not 
snobbery  alone  that  caused  her  popular 
reception.  She  suited  the  taste,  and  Peter 
could  almost  hear  matron  whispering  to 
matron,  "  The  poetry  of  motion/' 

At  last  it  was  Mary's  turn.  With  V.  V. 
prancing  nervously  in  the  wings  beside 
Cynthia,  a  most  placid  gentlewoman  of  the 
Scottish  court,  Mary  Maroon  began  her 
denunciation  of  her  lily-livered  lord.  Natur- 
ally she  lacked  nothing  in  technique,  and  on 
to  this  mechanical  efficiency  ambition  had 
grafted  the  necessary  fire.  She  held  admirably 
a  house  pregnant  with  the  fidgets,  and  in  the 
sleep-walking  scene  she  even  reduced  to 
silence  a  baby  in  the  gallery  that  had  hitherto 
only  been  overwhelmed  by  the  brass  band. 
Cynthia  moved  well  and  spoke  with  confidence 
and  V.  V.,  who  had  devoted  hours  to  planning 
and  producing  the  whole  affair,  assisted 
admirably  in  the  performance.  Mary  had 
one  curtain  with  her  underlings  and  three 
to  herself,  thus  winning  the  greatest  tribute 
of  the  day.  She  was  even  negotiating  by 
signal  with  the  manager  for  a  fourth,  but 
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this  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  sudden 
arrival  on  the  stage  of  twenty  of  the  brass 
band,  loaded  with  their  extensive  impedi- 
menta. Even  despite  this  mishap  she  left 
the  stage  delighted.  And  the  band  sped  the 
departing  audience  with  its  familiar  thunders. 

Afterwards  Peter  brought  round  a  small, 
sallow  man  for  the  honour  of  an  introduc- 
tion. He  asked  if  he  might  introduce  Mr. 
Courtney  Salmon,  and  his  request  was  granted 
with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Courtney  Salmon  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Miss  Maroon  for  a  most  inspiring 
twenty  minutes.  What  fire !  What  an 
exquisite  portrayal  of  villainy,  inhuman  but 
never  unnatural !  He  expressed  his  earnest 
hope  that  Miss  Maroon  would  play  the  whole 
part  for  the  benefit  of  London,  or  perhaps, 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  If  Babylon  disdains, 
remember  that  there  are  places  beyond 
Babylon,  places  of  a  smaller  population  but 
of  a  greater  understanding.  Manchester  now  ! 
Or  Birmingham  !  ' 

Mary  Maroon  thanked  him  cordially  and 
reciprocated  his  hope.  Mr.  Courtney  Salmon 
had  built  a  high  reputation  among  the  people 
who  were  considered  to  understand  these 
things  by  his  production  of  classic  drama  in 
the  big  provincial  cities.  He  had  not  con- 
quered London,  but  he  was  a  coming  man,  a 
shrewd  man,  a  man  who  could  tell  the  exact 
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moment  when  the  public  had  ceased  to  mock 
and  had  begun  to  admire  the  novelties  of  the 
forward  movement.  He  had  intervened  at 
the  correct  opportunity  with  his  bizarre  back- 
cloths  and  his  peculiar  lighting  effects. 

"  Shakespearean  productions  fail,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  because  the  British  public  insist  on 
regarding  Shakespeare  as  British.  He  was 
not.  He  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was 
an  international  volcano.  He  needs  no 
scenery,  no  realistic  production,  no  stupid 
lavishness.  You  do  not  erect  a  background 
to  show  off  Vesuvius,  for  Nature  has  bestowed 
upon  it  the  simple  but  sufficient  tapestry  of 
heaven.  So  with  Lady  Macbeth.  The  human 
lava  alone  is  essential.  And  this  afternoon 
we  had  it  in  plenty.  I  never  noticed  the 
appalling  curtain  behind  you,  Miss  Maroon. 
My  whole  attention  was  riveted  by  the  poet 
and  by  you/' 

And  with  this  he  muttered  something  about 
a  train  and  took  his  leave. 

"  What  is  he  doing  here  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

"  I  found  him  at  the  station,"  Peter  replied. 
"  He's  on  holiday  in  the  hills  somewhere 
round  about.  So  I  buttoned  him  and  made 
him  promise  to  look  in  for  the  matinee.  You 
don't  mind  ?  " 

Mary's  eyes  gleamed  gratitude. 

"  I'm  very  glad,"  she  said.  "  I  suppose 
he's  a  big  man  now." 
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"  I  suppose  he  is.  In  certain  circles.  I 
came  across  him  once  when  he  was  starving 
in  Chelsea.  He  knows  how  to  push." 

"  And  you  remembered  him  !  You  seem 
to  know  everybody/' 

"  That's  my  job,  really.  And,  anyhow, 
Salmon  apart,  I  think  your  show  has  done 
good.  The  box  office  will  show." 

"  I  thought  you  meant  the  hospital." 

"  There's  nothing  like  hitting  two  birds/' 
said  Peter  cheerfully. 


CHAPTER   X 

AT  half-past  nine  on  a  gay  October  morning 
a  motor-car  of  impressive  build  and  propor- 
tions drew  up  at  the  stage-door  of  the  Opera 
House  at  Darlingborough.  It  was  entered 
shortly  afterwards  by  Peter,  Mary,  and 
Cynthia.  Then  it  snorted  contemptuously 
and  plunged  with  an  air  of  contumely  into 
a  vulgar  eddy  of  trams,  rullies,  and  farmers' 
carts.  Paying  scant  heed  to  such  common 
obstructions  it  cleared  the  straggling  out- 
skirts of  industrialism,  passed  the  tarred  hut 
and  winter  greens  of  the  last  smallholding, 
and  raced  easily  for  the  hills.  It  was  autumn 
in  its  most  blithe  and  breezy  mood.  A 
challenging  west  wind  rode  fresh  from  the 
moors,  and  the  sun  and  air  together  gave  the 
dead  leaves  a  fiery  funeral  march.  An  excel- 
lent morning,  in  short,  in  which  to  forget 
dressing-rooms  and  digs  and  stories  and 
squabbles,  and  all  the  familiar  farrago  of 
"  life  upon  the  road/1  An  excellent  morn- 
ing for  Peter  to  hand  into  so  tireless  a 
chariot  two  well-furred  women  of  beauty 
and  distinction ;  an  excellent  morning 
also  for  Lord  Swaledale  to  maintain  his 
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reputation  as  the  greatest  host  in  the  North 
of  England. 

Apart  from  the  joyous  prospects  of  the  day, 
the  party  had  cause  to  be  light-hearted. 
At  Teesbridge  business  had  prospered  slightly 
towards  the  end  of  the  week,  and  Saturday 
night  had  turned  a  threatened  disaster  into  a 
strategic  retreat.  In  their  next  position  they 
had  fought  an  even  battle,  and,  passing  to 
Scotland's  windy  capital,  they  had  celebrated 
an  easy  victory,  fruitful  of  spoils.  And  now 
at  Darlingborough,  not  at  all  one  of  their 
most  hopeful  dates,  there  was  an  outlook 
bright  beyond  their  expectations.  Next  week 
they  would  play  at  Ousebridge,  after  which 
they  were  to  move  south.  Mary  Maroon  was 
now  assured  that  the  tragedy  of  her  last 
provincial  expedition  would  not  be  repeated. 
The  South  might  be  as  disdainful  as  it  wished  ; 
the  North  had  had  its  say,  reimbursing  her 
finances  and  restoring  her  reputation.  While 
she  still  continued  to  revolt  at  any  of  the 
more  extravagant  quips  and  pranks  which 
her  advance  agent  might  suggest,  and  while 
sheer  resistance  to  Peter's  suasion  gained 
strength  with  her  own  increasing  self-con- 
fidence, she  recognised  with  a  complete  and 
ungrudging  gratitude  the  value  of  his  pub- 
licity work.  They  quarrelled  and  made 
peace  ;  argued  and  made  money  ;  in  fact, 
they  formed  a  thoroughly  successful  and 
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profitable  combination.  Cynthia  took  the 
bufferings  of  stage  life  as  she  had  previously 
taken  the  buffetings  of  wind  and  weather  on 
the  moors ;  in  a  word,  she  did  not  allow 
trifles  to  spoil  her  sport.  She  was  a  deter- 
mined girl,  and,  being  resolved  to  go  through 
with  the  tour,  she  was  equally  resolved  not  to 
allow  the  tour  and  its  troubles  to  worry  her. 
The  awe  inspired  by  her  exalted  social  station 
had  now  worn  off,  and  she  could  enjoy  the 
familiarity  of  the  girls,  the  renewed  attentions 
of  Dick  Durand,  and  the  resurrection  of  Mr. 
Aylmer  Harding's  paternal  care. 

Soon  the  car  exchanged  the  level  pastures 
and  smooth  streams  of  the  North  Yorkshire 
plain  for  the  broad  scaurs  and  twinkling 
becks  of  the  Pennine  Chain.  Away  up  the 
narrow  dale  they  sped,  past  noble  timber 
and  woods  in  their  autumnal  glory,  past  long, 
grey  villages  and  old,  slumbering  inns  ;  and 
on  either  side  of  them  the  broad-shouldered 
hills  that  can  frown  so  terribly  in  their  wrath 
were  smiling  in  the  farewell  sunlight  of 
summer.  They  passed  Swale  End,  their 
host's  place,  for  the  day's  shooting  had  begun  ; 
then  leaving  the  last  hamlet  of  all,  they 
ascended  to  the  pasture  end  and  the  beginning 
of  a  wilderness  of  heather  that  stretched  with- 
out hut  or  house  till  the  hills  dropped  down 
in  the  west. 

Here  the  chauffeur  indicated  politely  that 
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he  could  do  no  more.  Indeed,  the  fact  was 
obvious.  The  road  was  one  of  those  scheduled 
in  maps  as  "  indifferent/'  though  it  is  true 
that  an  optimistic  cartographer  had  added 
in  brackets,  and  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
the  wayfarer,  the  somewhat  ambiguous  term 
"  passable." 

"  We  might  have  a  shot  at  it,"  said  the 
chauffeur.  "  It  isn't  that  I  don't  want  to,  but 
it's  against  orders." 

"Oh,  don't  think  of  it,"  said  Mary, 
lightly. 

"  You  wait  till  you've  tramped  a  bit," 
laughed  Cynthia.  "  I  know  this  part  of  the 
world  as  well  as  you  know  Shaftesbury 
Avenue.  It's  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  first 
butts  if  they're  shooting  Top  End.  And  a 
climb.  Still,  it's  no  use  trying  to  get  the  bus 
up  there,  unless  you're  out  for  a  freak  stunt. 
I  did  it  once  for  a  bet  and  then  had  to  spend 
all  I  won  on  repairs." 

So  the  chauffeur  put  the  car  in  the  yard  of 
the  farm  at  Pasture  End  and  made  ready  for 
a  day's  lounging.  The  others  set  out  for  their 
climb.  Considering  the  stiff  nature  of  the 
climb  and  the  advancement  of  her  years, 
Mary  Maroon  made  a  good  job  of  it.  With 
only  two  "  breathers  "  they  reached  the  long 
row  of  butts,  where  the  second  drive  was  to 
begin.  Here  they  met  Lord  Swaledale,  who 
greeted  them  with  a  great  display  of  pleasure 
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at  their  reunion.  He  introduced  them  to  the 
four  other  guns,  his  son  the  Honourable 
Dennis  Stukely-Growse,  his  cousin  Lord  Ays- 
garth,  his  neighbour  Lord  Studdenham,  and 
his  medical  man  Dr.  Athlone.  Cynthia  took 
a  gun,  and  Peter,  whose  wide  experience  of  the 
world  and  capacity  for  living  broke  down  at 
the  challenge  of  shooting  with  any  sort  of 
safety  to  his  neighbours  and  danger  to  the 
grouse,  accompanied  her  to  a  butt.  Mary,  of 
course,  accompanied  her  host. 

"  You  needn't  complain/'  he  explained 
eagerly,  "  that  we're  out  for  slaughter.  Oh, 
no.  We  can't  hit  'em  for  sour  apples.  It's 
getting  on  in  October  now  and  the  birds  are 
very  strong  and  wild  and  go  like  lightning 
down  the  wind.  I  used  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  was  something  of  a  shot,  but  to-day  would 
be  a  teaser  for  a  champion." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  '  Mary  replied. 
"  It's  so  gorgeous  just  to  be  here." 

"  Of  course.  That's  it.  Just  gorgeous. 
A  fine  October  morning,  there's  nothing  like 
it.  Look  at  the  sunlight  moving  over  Setter- 
gill.  And  this  air  is  the  best  in  England, 
I'll  swear  it.  Far  better  and  more  pleasant 
than  August  shooting,  though  you  don't  get 
the  big  bags.  And  how's  Fortune  treating 
you  ?  ' 

"  She  smiles.  Not  so  constantly  as  to 
make  me  frightened,  but  just  enough." 
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"  Splendid.  And  Cynthia  ?  Behaving 
suitably  ?  ' 

11  Her  public  career  is  blameless,  but  of 
course,  I'm  not  responsible  for  her  leisure 
activities.  But  you  needn't  be  alarmed. 
She  can  look  after  herself  as  well  as  any- 


one." 


'  Yes,  yes.  An  independent  girl.  She 
goes  her  own  way.  In  fact,  she  reminds  me 
rather  of  a  convinced  bachelor." 

"  Lucky  girl,"  said  Mary,  settling  herself 
on  a  coat  in  the  deep,  dry  heather.  "  Im- 
munity from  the  darts  of  Cupid  must  be  as 
valuable  as  immunity  from  the  influenza 
germ." 

'  I've  had  attacks  in  my  time,"  Lord 
Swaledale  confessed.  "  And  perhaps  they 
weren't  so  terrible.  But  I  can't  say  I  ever 
enjoyed  influenza.  No.  If  the  girl's  im- 
mune, you  may  bet  she  pays  for  her  privi- 
lege." 

"  Well,  she'll  get  off  paying  the  other  bill." 

At  this  point  Lord  Swaledale's  loader 
approached  him  and  called  his  attention  to 
the  sterner  realities  of  existence.  "  Birds  are 
coomin',"  he  said,  severely,  and  handed  his 
lordship  a  gun. 

His  lordship  rose  to  the  occasion  with  a 
cunning  right  and  left,  and  was  no  little 
gratified  at  this  achievement.  He  was  neither 
childish  nor  vain,  but  he  felt  it  incumbent 
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upon  his  reputation  to  make  some  display  of 
skill  before  Mary  Maroon.  After  all,  if  one 
is  going  to  shoot  birds,  it  is  as  well  to  do  it 
neatly.  Another  fine  shot  was  rewarded  by 
a  smile ;  and  then  a  miss,  a  very  palpable 
miss,  what  a  schoolboy  would  call  a 
"  sitter." 

"  There/'  he  said  in  his  disgrace,  "  now 
you  know  me.  I  can  fluke  the  shooting  stars, 
but  I  miss  the  barn-door  all  right.  What  a 
display  !  ' 

"  Oh,  well/'  she  answered  graciously,  "  per- 
fection would  be  boring.  There  wouldn't  be 
much  point  in  doing  anything  if  you  could 
always  do  it  right." 

"  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  make  excuses,  but 
it  goes  against  the  grain  to  fool  about  like 
that,  especially  under  critical  eyes." 

"  Oh  dear  no.  I  don't  know  what's  hard 
and  what's  easy." 

"  Oh,  you  can  judge  all  right.  Now  then, 
loader,  look  alive.  Here  they  are  coming 
over  again." 

At  length  the  beaters  came  struggling  up 
through  the  deep  heather  shouting  and 
brandishing  their  white  flags.  The  drive  was 
over,  the  bag  was  collected,  and  the  party 
moved  on  to  the  next  butts. 

"  This  will  be  the  drive  of  the  day,"  Lord 
Swaledale  explained.  "  There  are  always  a 
lot  of  strong,  cunning,  old  birds  on  the  top 
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here.  And  they'll  have  the  wind  with  'em. 
You'll  be  surprised  at  the  pace  they  get  up. 
Let's  settle  down.  The  beaters  may  be  forty 
minutes  getting  round.  We  can  manage  a 
cigarette,  I  think." 

The  loader  retired  discreetly,  and  Lord 
Swaledale,  after  finding  a  deep  hollow,  well 
sheltered  from  the  windy  west,  and  catching 
all  the  warmth  left  in  the  specious  rays  of  the 
autumnal  sun,  led  Mary  to  a  comfortable 
couch.  He  was  tremendously  enjoying  him- 
self. How  indeed  could  he  fail  ?  Given  the 
day,  the  sport,  the  couching  in  soft  heather 
of  limbs  just  faintly  tired,  the  benison  of  a 
murmuring  beck,  the  solace  of  a  cigarette, 
the  stimulus  of  air  as  keen  and  pure  as  ever 
danced  over  British  hills — these  would  touch 
life's  gravel  into  gold.  But,  add  to  this  the 
intriguing  flavour  of  companionship,  and 
certainly  he  had  no  excuse  for  reservations  in 
his  satisfaction.  He  regarded  Mary  as  a  most 
compelling  woman. 

She  had  dressed  herself  with  taste  and  care. 
She  knew  enough  to  bring  nothing  of  the 
conventional  actress  to  the  moors.  She  came, 
as  it  were,  booted  and  spurred,  and  she  carried 
the  costume  of  the  chase  as  easily  as  though 
it  were  her  workaday  raiment.  Theatrical 
technique,  even  natural  adaptability,  could 
never  have  pulled  her  through  without  serious 
lapses ;  but  in  her  youth  she  had  been 
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accustomed  to  visit  in  country  places  and 
had  learned  her  part  far  too  well  to  forget  it. 
Two  courses  were  open  to  her  on  this  occasion. 
She  could  have  played  the  ingtnue,  the  town- 
bred  innocent,  crying,  "  Oh,  the  poor  birds  !  ' 
and  asking  what  the  dogs  were  for.  And, 
certainly,  with  her  all-round  theatrical 
capacity,  she  could  have  made  a  success  of  the 
part.  But  she  judged,  and  judged  rightly, 
that  on  this  occasion  the  woman  of  the 
country  world  was  preferable  to  the  debutante 
in  sport.  With  a  younger  man,  with  Dennis, 
for  instance,  the  pretty  lady  would  have 
made  an  instant  appeal.  But  she  knew  that 
Lord  Swaledale  took  his  sport  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  that  a  gay  amateur  was  as  out 
of  place  on  Swale  End  moors  as  tweeds  in 
Bond  Street.  She  guessed  accordingly,  that 
an  air  of  quiet  correctness  would  be  most 
effective  with  a  middle-aged  sportsman, 
whose  day  with  dolly  girls,  if  there  had  ever 
been  one,  was  surely  at  an  end.  Not  that 
she  was  consciously  and  vulgarly  out  for 
blood.  Not  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand 
does  the  average  man,  much  less  the  average 
woman,  act  with  all  motives  made  manifest 
and  clearly  reasoned  out  in  the  mind.  Mary 
had  not  set  out  to  capture  Lord  Swaledale  ; 
neither  had  she  set  out  to  displease  him. 
She  was  not  out  for  the  blood  of  man  ;  nor 
indeed  was  her  host  out  primarily  for  the 
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blood  of  grouse.  With  him  a  large  bag  was 
a  consideration  quite  secondary  to  good  sport, 
the  achievement  of  the  difficult  shot.  So  too 
with  Mary  Maroon. 

And  so  the  forty  minutes  sped.  Mary 
managed  to  avoid  talking  of  the  theatrical 
world  and  encouraged  Lord  Swaledale  to 
discourse  about  his  place  and  his  plans  :  he 
pointed  down  the  dales  to  the  farms  he  had 
rebuilt  and  explained  his  scheme  for  helping 
the  dairymen  by  a  system  of  co-operative 
motor  transport,  which  enabled  this  un- 
civilised solitude  to  pour  its  milk  into  the 
populous  centres.  He  developed  his  ideas 
for  reforming  the  whole  milk -farming 
system  and  introducing  sanitary  cow-byres 
into  the  most  conservative  places.  Mary 
was  interested,  asked  sensible  questions, 
and  was  asked  in  return  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  dale  when  she  took  her  summer 
vacation. 

"  My  plans  are  always  so  unsettled,"  she 
added,  after  thanking  him. 

"  Well,  I'm  always  here  in  the  summer," 
he  said.  "  And  shall  be  still  more  so  in  the 
future.  You  have  only  to  drop  a  line  and 
there's  always  a  room  at  the  house." 

'  You  are  far  too  kind." 

"  It's  nothing.  I  always  have  people 
coming  and  going.  You  mightn't,  after  all, 
get  much  peace." 
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"  I  should  love  to  come.  It's  gorgeous  up 
here." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  trying  if  the  people  who 
come  don't  hit  it  off.  A  host  has  his  worries, 
you  know." 

"  And  I  might  be  difficult  ?  " 

"  If  I  thought  that  would  I  have  asked 
you  ?  ' 

"  Politeness.  I  know  you  have  a  great 
reputation  as  a  host." 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  don't  trouble  to  be 
polite  to  nuisances.  My  invitations  are  nearly 
always  selfish." 

"  And  my  acceptances  are  the  same." 

As  he  looked  at  her  the  sun  broke  from 
behind  a  cloud  with  a  sudden,  stabbing 
heat. 

"  I'll  be  getting  freckles,"  she  said.  "  In 
October  too." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  They  are  most  attrac- 
tive things." 

"  Convention  forbids  them,  however. 
When  I  was  a  girl  I  once  signed  a  contract 
in  the  summer  for  an  autumn  tour  and  one 
of  the  conditions  was  that  I  shouldn't  get 
sunburnt  in  the  meanwhile." 

"  Infamous  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  bother  to  stop  inside  on  fine 
days." 

•  "  I  should  hope  not.     If  you  come  here  for 
your  holidays  you  will  be  most   efficiently 
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freckled,  I  hope.  But  perhaps/'  he  added, 
"  you  won't  leave  your  work  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  I  will.  But  I  wouldn't,  if  I  could 
get  the  kind  of  work  I  want." 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  he  said.  "  But 
I'm  only  a  country  gentleman.  My  aid  stops 
short  at  holidays.' 

"  Why  on  earth  should  you  bother  ?  " 

"  More  selfishness,  I  suppose." 

And  there  the  interlude  ended.  The  beat- 
ers had  scrambled,  with  curses,  to  the  far 
end  of  the  summit  and  were  starting  to  make 
their  way  across  its  level  surface.  Lord 
Swaledale  moved  into  his  butt  and  summoned 
his  loader  ;  Mary  remained  just  behind  him. 
It  was  true  that  many  old  and  cunning 
birds  were  gathered  on  that  summit.  A 
few  had  the  wit  to  fly  back  over  the 
beaters ;  but  others  came  in  clouds,  scream- 
ing defiantly  and  riding  that  unhindered 
west  wind  with  a  supreme  majesty  of  easy 
speed.  First  they  formed  a  phalanx  of 
black  against  the  heather;  then  they  broke 
into  loose  formation,  like  scattered  foam 
of  the  moor.  The  shooters  had  scarcely 
seen  them  and  they  were  gone,  gliding 
away  down  the  hillside  in  a  fan-shaped 
column. 

"  There's  pretty  going  for  you,"  said  Lord 
Swaledale.  "  One  might  as  well  not  waste 
the  cartridges." 
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"  Now/'  whispered  the  loader.  "  A  single 
bird.  Coomin'  slow  and  high." 

It  fell. 

'  Well,    that's    one/'    said    his    lordship. 
"  The  others  are  simply  impossible/' 

The  bird  had  fallen  with  a  thud  to  the 
left  of  the  butt  and  a  little  behind  it.  As 
there  seemed  to  be  a  lull,  Mary  walked  out 
to  pick  it  up.  Then  with  a  gigantic  clacking 
of  throats  and  whirring  of  strong,  full-feathered 
wings  in  the  rising  wind  the  birds  came.  It 
was  the  unbreakable  gallop  of  a  veteran 
heavy  brigade  that  stormed  the  guns  with 
trumpeting  contumely.  Shots  rang  out  faster 
than  ever  during  the  morning,  shots  still  as 
vain.  The  old  birds  of  the  summit  were  not 
to  be  taken  lightly. 

Lord  Studdenham,  however,  was  in  fine 
form,  and  fine  form,  after  two  bad  drives, 
is  an  intoxicant  to  excitable  people.  He 
brought  down  a  galloper  that  fell  with  the 
impetus  of  a  cannon  ball  right  against  his 
butt  and  then  he  followed,  with  his  second 
barrel,  the  galloper's  comrade,  which  was 
flying  low  and  formidably  fast.  Lord  Stud- 
denham meant  to  have  his  bird  and  followed 
it  with  his  barrel.  In  the  exultation  of  his 
success  he  followed  it  far  farther  then  he 
knew  and,  having  followed,  let  fly. 

The  galloper  sped  away  down  the  purple 
slopes,  but  Lord  Studdenham  had  not  let 
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fly  in  vain.  Mary  Maroon,  with  a  sudden 
cry,  fell  back  into  the  heather. 

Lord  Swaledale  sprang  from  his  butt,  as 
did  the  horrified  Studdenham.  They  met  at 
Mary's  side,  the  birds  sailing  above  with 
sardonic  screams  of  triumph. 

Too  agitated  for  expostulation,  Lord 
Swaledale  lifted  Mary  up  and  beckoned  wildly 
to  Dr.  Athlone.  A  pellet  had  hit  her  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  drawing  a  thin  stream  of 
blood  ;  several  more  pellets  had  struck  her 
left  shoulder.  She  was  not  dead  ;  she  was 
not  even  seriously  damaged  ;  but  she  was  in 
great  pain  and  fainting  with  shock.  They 
took  her  to  a  sheltered  hollow,  and,  while  the 
doctor  staunched  the  flow  of  blood,  Lord 
Swaledale  pulled  out  his  flask.  Studdenham 
hovered  in  the  background,  an  abject  figure; 
at  last  he  ran  to  the  approaching  beaters  and, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  ordered 
the  improvisation  of  a  stretcher.  But  it  was 
not  needed,  for  a  loader  had  raced  back  to 
the  hamlet  and  the  chauffeur  was  very 
soon  delighted  to  show  that  a  bank  marked 
"  passable  "  was,  whatever  its  surface  con- 
tours and  deep-established  ruts,  no  real 
challenge  to  his  car  in  such  a  moment  of 
crisis.  Mary  had  recovered  now  and  could 
stand  ;  the  doctor  helped  her  into  the  car 
and  in  a  moment  they  had  vanished. 

And  then,  with  a  sudden  burst,  the  storm 

k 
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came.  Idle,  perhaps,  to  rage  over  spilt  blood. 
Still  Lord  Swaledale  was  a  man  of  temper, 
and  his  guest  had,  in  the  frenzy  of  success, 
made  a  most  stupid  and  dangerous  blunder. 
Moreover,  the  master  of  Swale  End  had 
always  prided  himself  on  the  exquisite  cor- 
rectness of  his  shoots.  No  man  was  privileged 
to  the  freedom  of  his  moors  who  had  not 
graduated  in  the  humanities  of  sport.  And 
to-day  !  This  unspeakable  Studdenham  !  An 
arriviste,  of  course !  A  self-made  draper. 
And  Mary  of  all  people  !  Lord  Swaledale 
raged  and,  in  his  rage,  spoke  out. 

"  I  didn't  know/1  he  said,  "  I  was  shooting 
with  a  damned  fool.  With  a  damned  danger- 
ous fool  who  doesn't  know  the  simplest  rules 
of  the  game.  You  can  swing  round  on  your 
moors  when  you're  entertaining  dollar-kings 
and  Lord  Mayors.  But  we  don't  on  mine. 
Not  grown  up  men." 

Lord  Studdenham  flushed  terribly.  He 
had  expected  a  row,  but  this  was  more  savage 
than  he  had  feared. 

''  I'm  sorry,"  he  answered.  "  But  if  you 
will  have  stray  women  about  the  place, 
wandering  in  and  out  of  butts,  it  isn't  all  my 
fault." 

"  Confound  your  impertinence,"  roared 
the  other.  "  She  was  well  behind  the 
butt.  What's  the  use  of  making  fool's 
excuses  ?  " 
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"  No  good  at  all.  Or  rather  just  as  much 
good  as  roaring  round  like  a  mad  bull." 

"  The  next  shoot  I  have/'  snapped  the 
distraught  host,  "  I'll  treat  my  guests  like 
schoolboys  and  fix  a  lot  of  poles  up  on 
the  butts  so  that  they  can't  swing  round. 
I've  shot  this  moor  for  thirty  years  and 
never  an  accident.  Never  even  a  beater 
peppered.  And  now  !  Idiots  who  can't  be 
trusted !  " 

"  Look  here,"  retorted  Studdenham,  "  I'm 
willing  to  apologise  like  a  gentleman.  I 
made  a  mistake,  luckily  not  fatal,  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it.  But  I'm  not  listening  to  any 
more  of  this  hot  air."  And  he  turned  away. 

It  was  not  dignified,  this  throwing  of 
words.  It  was  abysmal.  Beaters  and  boys 
heard  it  and  sniggered ;  loaders  chuckled 
grimly ;  the  man  with  the  game  cart  drank 
it  all  in,  every  precious  word  of  it,  and 
muttering  "  Ba  Goom,"  treasured  it  for  the 
eternal  joy  of  his  particular  tap-room.  Mary 
Maroon  had  achieved  renown  yet  again. 
Henceforward  she  was  destined  to  live  for 
ever  in  the  dale,  if  only  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  that  story  never  too  often 
repeated,  "  How  t'owd  man  put  it  into 
yon — draper." 

Peter  and  Cynthia,  who  had  been  together 
in  the  farthest  butt  behind  a  ridge,  had  only 
just  realised  the  disaster  and,  as  they  hurried 
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up,  they  heard  from  her  brother  Dennis  the 
extent  of  the  damage. 

"  My  word/'  said  Peter  calmly.  "  So  you 
play  the  lead  to-night/' 

Cynthia  collapsed  into  the  heather,  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  murmured  faintly,  "  Peter,  you 
old  jackass,  you  know  it  simply  can't  be 
done/' 


CHAPTER  XI 

PETER  surveyed  the  heather  and  the  groups 
of  animated  gossipers  and  the  recumbent  form 
of  Cynthia. 

"  Well,  we've  got  to  face  it,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  You  wanted  to  be  a  play-actress, 
and  here  you  jolly  well  are." 

"  I  wanted  to  earn  my  living,"  she  pro- 
tested, "  with  the  least  possible  trouble.  I 
didn't  bargain  for  this  kind  of  thing." 

"  Anyhow,  the  show  has  to  go  on 
until  we've  got  poor  Mary  on  her  legs 
again,  and  have  ridded  her  of  superfluous 
deposits  of  lead.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  very 
serious  ;  hence  my  seeming  callousness.  But 
anyhow,  she  won't  be  Lydia  for  a  day  or  two. 
In  other  words,  you're  It." 

"  Oh,  no  I'm  not.  The  shock's  too  much 
for  me,  too.  I've  a  breakdown." 

"  Do  you  realise,"  Peter  insisted,  "  that 
the  livelihood  of  about  a  dozen  innocent 
people  depends  on  you  pulling  yourself 
together.  I,  for  one,  don't  intend  to  starve 
and,  if  you  don't  come  quickly,  I  shall 
have  to  abduct  you  in  the  interests  of  the 
company." 
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"  In  my  car  ?  Oh,  no  you  don't.  Besides, 
it's  lunch  time/' 

"Well,"  he  replied.  "  Well  have  some 
food  and  then  get  the  man  to  hurl  us  back 
as  fast  as  he  knows,  rush  round  the  com- 
pany's digs,  drag  them  out  for  rehearsal, 
and  generally  put  the  fear  of  God  into  them. 
You'll  have  from  three  to  half-past  six  to  go 
through  it." 

"  But  I'm  dead  tired.  Half  asleep  now. 
The  car  will  finish  me.  Oh,  Peter,  I  simply 
can't.  I  haven't  the  strength." 

"  Rubbish.  You're  the  healthiest  woman 
in  England.  After  all,  it's  up  to  you,  fair 
and  square.  Your  fiver  includes  understudy 
work.  And  now  you  start  to  earn  it.  And 
don't  forget  the  fame.  Not  to  mention  the 
fact  of  this  beinga  first-class  sensational  stunt." 

"  Oh  shut  up,'  said  Cynthia  through  a 
mouthful  of  sandwich. 

Impossible  to  imagine  that  Peter  should 
not  prevail !  After  a  hurried  lunch  they  met 
the  car  on  its  return  from  Swale  End  and 
went  back  with  it.  Dennis  chose  to  accom- 
pany them.  "  It'll  be  pretty  ghastly  here 
to-night,"  he  explained.  "  Anyhow,  I'm  no 
use.  So  I  think  I'll  drift  into  the  Station 
Hotel  for  to-night  and  take  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  your  show." 

"  I  veto  that,"  Cynthia  protested.  "  No, 
Boodle,  you  certainly  don't." 
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"  If  I  pay  for  a  seat,  you  can't  keep  me 
out/1  answered  her  brother. 

There  was  no  gainsaying  him.  They  left 
correct  messages  of  condolence  and  hope  for 
Mary  Maroon  and  were  off  without  delay. 
The  chauffeur,  with  the  hills  behind  him  and 
the  encouragement  of  his  master's  son,  made 
his  car  leap  and  curvet  down  the  winding 
road  to  the  plain.  It  was  not  long  after  two 
when  they  reached  Darlingborough,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  they  had  given  the  shattering 
news  to  all  members  of  the  company  and  had 
warned  them  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
a  rehearsal  at  three. 

Vi  Delamaine  was  looking  superciliously  at 
a  plate  of  tinned  beef  and  wondering  aloud 
what  the  old  cow  died  of,  when  the  motor 
drew  up  outside  the  scabrous  stucco  of  252, 
Grange  Road.  Kitty  Caruth  was  medita- 
tively slapping  with  a  spoon  a  weary  blanc- 
mange that  ultimately  collapsed  in  dingy 
ruin  beneath  her  caresses. 

"My  stars,"  said  Vi.  "Here's  all  the 
Old  Nobility.  Kitty,  bring  out  the  sherry 
wine  and  macaroons/' 

"  Or  just  a  doctor  on  the  swank/'  suggested 
Kitty,  peering  through  the  curtains  of  ochrous 
lace. 

The  news  was  broken  to  them  abruptly 
and  the  car  sped  on  its  alarming  work. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Kitty.     "  We 
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are  in  for  a  night  of  gladness.  It's  awful 
for  Mary,  I  know.  And  just  fancy  that  brat 
playing  Lygger.  They  ought  to  have  had  a 
proper  understudy.  Some  people  try  and 
pare  the  gorgonzola  a  little  bit  too  fine." 

"  Serves  Mary  right.  First  she  takes  on 
that  girl  over  the  heads  of  real  pros,  and 
then  she  must  go  gallivanting  about  as  a 
marchioness.  Nice  lot  she  knows  about 
shooting  !  Lucky  she  wasn't  killed." 

"  And  as  for  the  girl !  ' 

"  Oh,  she'll  mess  the  whole  show  up,"  said 
Vi  with  perfect  confidence.  "  And  it's  my 
belief  that  this  meat  is  nothing  but  a  ball  of 
string  dipped  in  cochineal.  I  shall  have  to 
turn  vulgar  and  look  for  a  tooth-pick." 

"  You  would  buy  the  stuff,"  answered  her 
companion,  dipping  with  an  unctuous  gentility 
into  her  Guinness. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  liking  a  bit  of  meat  for 
dinner." 

"  Meat  ?  "  sniffed  Kitty.  "  I'd  sooner  have 
a  wafer  of  poloni  than  that  Wild  WTest  goods. 
I'm  glad  you  call  it  meat,  dear.  It  shows  a 
trusting  disposition." 

"  Anyhow,"  retorted  Vi,  "  I  can  get  along 
without  a  drop  of  stout." 

"  You  know  I  only  take  it  for  my  voice," 
said  Kitty  haughtily. 

"  Of  course,  you've  such  a  fat  part,  I 
suppose  your  voice  does  need  a  bit  of  a 
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gargle."  And  Vi  hoisted  herself  on  to  the 
horsehair  sofa.  "  At  all  events/'  she  added, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  ruin  my  digestion  with 
rushing.  We  can  manage  a  cup  of  tea  and 
forty  winks  and  still  be  there  by  half-past 
three.  If  we  do  go  now,  we'll  only  have  to 
hang  about  for  the  men." 

"  Oh,  that's  agreed,"  said  Kitty.  "  You 
know  I'm  no  manner  of  good  without  my 
rest."  And  having  demolished  her  blanc- 
mange, she  lit  a  cigarette  and  rang  for  a  cup 
of  tea.  Vi  continued  a  fictional  journey  into 
the  land  of  shacks  and  lumber,  while  Kitty 
dozed  in  her  arm-chair. 

At  a  quarter  past  three  they  bestirred 
themselves,  made  considerable  play  with 
their  powder-puffs,  tumbled  into  coats  of 
faded  musquash,  and  set  off  sulkily  for  the 
theatre.  The  remainder  of  the  company  had 
also  been  dragged  from  after-dinner  somno- 
lence and  assembled  in  a  state  of  scarcely 
repressed  fury.  Only  Dick  Durand  seemed 
to  be  entertained  with  the  prospect. 

V.  V.  took  command,  and  the  rehearsal 
went  awkwardly  forward. 

Meanwhile  Peter  was  extremely  busy. 
Losing  not  a  moment,  he  was  able  to  have 
the  full  story  published  in  the  six  o'clock 
edition  of  the  local  Echo,  and  to  state  that 
Miss  Maroon's  part  would  that  evening  be 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Miss  Biddy  Baronne, 
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the  stage  name  of  the  daughter  of  Miss 
Maroon's  renowned  host.  It  was  also  inti- 
mated that  playgoers  of  the  district  would 
do  well  not  to  miss  this  unrivalled  opportunity 
of  participating  in  a  real  dramatic  thrill.  It 
is  a  poor  accident  that  brings  nobody  any 
profit,  and  when  the  readers  of  the  Echo 
were  faced  with  : 

SHOOTING   DISASTER    ON    HISTORIC    MOORS 

FAMOUS  ACTRESS  WOUNDED 

AT  SWALE  END 

LORD  SWALEDALE'S  DAUGHTER  TO  PLAY  LEAD 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE  TO-NIGHT 

they  felt  a  distinct  temptation  to  patronise 
the  noblest  of  the  arts.  When  they  read, 
too,  the  whole  intriguing  story  and  realised 
that  the  aristocrat  who  had  been  playing  the 
servant  was  now  to  be  mistress ;  when  they 
were  informed  that  their  own  lordly  neigh- 
bour, the  hero  of  the  sporting  North,  was 
doubly  connected  with  this  tangled  and 
tremendous  affair,  they  decided  to  visit  in 
their  multitudes  the  performance  of  Stolen  or 
Strayed. 

These  seeds  well  sown,  Peter  took  other 
fields  into  consideration  and  wired  expen- 
sively and  immediately  to  three  manipulators 
of  gossip  columns  in  the  London  press.  Here 
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was  copy  indeed.  They  would  certainly  be 
able  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  Mary,  and  a 
few  anecdotes,  typifying  Lord  Swaledale's 
breezy  manner  and  widespread  popularity, 
should  not  be  beyond  their  imagination. 
Peter  flattered  himself  that  he  was  earning 
the  gratitude  of  others  besides  Mary  Maroon. 
After  completing  these  essentials  he  returned 
to  the  theatre  to  watch  the  rehearsal. 

It  was  a  dismal  affair.  Cynthia  could  make 
no  pretence  of  being  word-perfect.  She  had 
not  in  previous  weeks  bothered  to  watch 
Mary  closely,  and  Mary  had  carelessly  omitted 
to  bother  about  Cynthia.  There  had  been, 
of  course,  some  calls  for  understudy  rehearsals, 
but  these  affairs  had  been  taken  casually 
and  the  slackness  had  now  to  be  paid  for. 
Naturally  Cynthia  was  almost  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  dramatic  technique  ;  she  had  her  own 
particular  assets,  a  natural  easiness  of  move- 
ment, a  fine  assurance  of  manner,  freedom 
from  nerves,  and  a  clear,  attractive  voice. 
She  was  a  handsome  girl  and  she  could  wear 
her  clothes  with  distinction.  But,  great  as 
such  advantages  were,  they  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  carry  a  virtual  amateur 
through  a  long  comedy  and  emotional  part. 
Add  to  this  lack  of  experience  a  considerable 
haziness  about  the  words,  and  the  result  was 
such  as  to  keep  the  company  going  over  and 
over  the  scenes  until  long  after  six.  While 
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Peter  gave  Mr.  Aylmer  Harding  some  shrewd 
advice  on  the  speech  he  was  to  deliver  before 
the  curtain  rose,  the  miserable  V.  V.  kept 
hopping  round  the  stage  in  a  frenzy  of 
apprehension.  His  own  powers  as  an  actor 
were  fully  challenged  in  the  task  of  dissimu- 
lating his  emotions,  since  the  chivalry  of  his 
nature,  combined,  let  us  admit,  with  a  fair 
share  of  snobbishness,  forebade  him  to  disclose 
the  real  agony  of  his  soul.  Dick  Durand  did 
his  best  to  help  ;  he  knew  all  Mary's  lines 
in  the  scenes  she  played  with  him  and  he 
could  prompt  neatly.  He  alone,  indeed, 
enjoyed  the  afternoon  ;  there  was  much  of 
the  courtier  in  his  disposition,  and  here  was 
his  damsel  in  distress. 

The  women  were  grossly  obstructive.  They 
resented  the  rehearsal,  they  resented  being 
kept  waiting  for  their  tea,  and  they  resented 
above  all  the  exaltation,  however  painful  to 
herself,  of  a  mere  beginner ;  and  in  this 
general  resentment  sympathy  lacked  air  to 
breathe,  withered  soon,  and  died.  Cynthia, 
now  irretrievably  caught  in  the  toils,  struggled 
gamely,  ignored  the  felinities  of  the  women, 
thanked  Dick  gratefully  for  his  unflagging 
aid,  and  did  her  best  to  conceal  the 
exasperation  engendered  by  the  well-inten- 
tioned fussiness  of  the  ubiquitous  Vivian 
Vyvyan. 

"  You're  doing  grandly/'   said   Peter,   as 
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she  hurried  miserably  back  to  her  rooms  after 
the  rehearsal. 

"  It  will  be  the  death  of  me/'  she  moaned. 
"  Oh,  Peter,  why  did  I  ever  begin  ?  " 

"  Wasn't  it  to  win  five  hundred  pounds  ?  " 
"  It    isn't   worth   it.     Nor   five  thousand, 
either." 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  "  you  will  have  a 
big  audience  in  all  probability.  And  I  think 
they'll  be  absolutely  sympathetic." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  fair.  Still,  I  can't  help 
being  glad,  can  I  ?  I  shan't  mind  when  I've 
done  it  once.  But  it  will  be  nice  to  be 
finished.  How  long  do  you  think  Mary  will 
be  out  ?  " 

"Can't  say,"  Peter  replied.  "There's 
nothing  serious  really.  But  we  ought  to  hear 
something  to-morrow." 

The  house  filled  up  rapidly  on  that  memor- 
able evening  and  Boodle  was  only  just  in 
time  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  dress  circle.  Mr. 
Aylmer  Harding  scored  a  success  with  his 
speech,  in  which  he  deftly  touched  on  all  the 
essential  points,  such  as  the  aristocratic 
connections  of  Mary  Maroon,  the  unspeakable 
tragedy  of  the  day,  the  plight  of  a  company 
bereft  for  the  time  being  of  genius  so  trans- 
cendent, the  heavy,  nay  the  insupportable, 
burden  thrown  upon  their  new  recruit,  and 
the  identity  of  that  courageous  girl.  This 
address  was  well  received  and  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  crowded  house  became  extremely 
enthusiastic.  Dick  Durand  took  the  stage  in 
his  most  charming  manner  and  had  certainly 
won  many  feminine  hearts  before  his  eye 
had  twinkled  for  ten  minutes.  Cynthia  was 
greeted  with  a  frantic  outburst  of  encourage- 
ment and  managed  to  fight  her  way  through 
the  first  act,  stiffly  perhaps,  but  without 
serious  blunders.  Dick  carried  chivalry  to 
its  extreme  limits,  and  when  she  cut  the  cue 
for  one  of  his  best  lines  and  forgot  a  remark 
which  led  to  his  most  effective  business,  a 
sure"  laugh  "  if  ever  there  was  one,  he  remained 
discreetly  silent  and  beamed  with  gratitude 
upon  his  tormentor  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
Thanks  to  the  amazing  efforts  of  Dick 
Durand,  who  played  with  a  tactful  vigour 
that  helped  Cynthia  without  drowning  her, 
and  to  the  marked  enthusiasm  of  a  house  that 
would  see  only  brilliance  and  genius  in  the 
aristocratic  debutante,  the  course  of  Stolen 
or  Strayed  ran  easily  on  its  way.  Only  in 
the  third  act  was  its  passage  barred  for  a 
moment.  Cynthia  dried  up  badly.  From 
the  first  stoppage  she  recovered  herself  with 
a  sudden  jerk  of  inspiration,  but  on  the 
second  occasion  she  lost  nerve,  missed  the 
veritable  scream  of  the  prompter,  and  stood 
dumb  and  frozen  in  mid-stage.  Dick  gagged 
heroically  and,  by  inventing  some  business 
that  took  him  to  her  side,  literally  shouted 
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the  line  at  her.  She  staggered  back  into  her 
lost  stride  and  there  were  no  further  stumbles. 
It  had  been  a  glaring  incident,  yet  the 
audience,  incredibly,  had  failed  to  notice  it. 
There  were  neither  whispers  nor  titters. 
Fortunately  for  those  who  have  lapses,  it  is 
miraculous  what  an  audience  on  good  terms 
with  itself,  the  world,  and  the  players,  will 
fail  to  notice. 

There  was  much  final  demonstration,  an 
ebullition  of  loyalty  perhaps  to  a  loved 
family  of  the  north,  or  a  genuine  tribute  to 
what  was  really  the  very  courageous  effort 
of  a  casual  beginner.  Still,  whatever  the 
motive,  there  undeniably  were  the  cheers. 
Cynthia  had  to  take  several  calls,  much 
against  her  will,  for  she  knew,  none  better, 
what  she  owed  to  the  efforts  of  Dick  Durand, 
was  painfully  conscious,  too,  of  the  limitations 
of  her  own  display.  But  she  must  obey  her 
paymasters,  and  she  stood  smiling  to  receive 
a  bouquet.  The  company  congratulated  her, 
the  women  icily,  the  men  warmly.  And  then, 
the  curtain  finally  and  irrevocably  down,  she 
escaped  to  her  dressing-room  and  collapsed 
with  an  indescribable  fatigue. 

"I'd  sooner  tramp  thirty  miles  in  heather 
to  my  knees, "  she  thought,  "  than  endure 
another  night  like  this."  Every  limb  and 
muscle  ached,  her  head  throbbed,  her  throat 
was  parched  to  the  verge  of  agony.  Dennis 
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came  round  and  bade  her  to  supper  at  his 
hotel,  but  she  protested  that  the  only  thing 
which  could  interest  her  now  was  bed,  and 
bed  as  soon  as  possible.  So  he  moved  away 
in  boredom  to  find  her  a  cab.  He  saw  her 
packed  off  and  stood  yawning  at  the  stage  door. 

At  this  moment  Vi  Delamaine  crossed  his 
view  ;  she  was  waiting  for  Kitty  Caruth  and 
the  return  journey  to  252,  Grange  Road.  A 
thin  light  above  the  door  shone  down  upon 
her  obvious  prettiness  and  was  reflected  in 
the  dark  eyes  of  which  she  was  so  justly 
proud.  Its  jejune  rays  gave  to  her,  as  she 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  a  touch  of 
mystery  and  flung  a  sombre  majesty  on  her 
rubbed  and  soiled  musquash. 

"Hallo,"  he  said.  "Weren't  you  the 
charming  flapper  in  the  show  ?  " 

"  That's  me,"  Vi  answered.  "  At  least," 
she  corrected  modestly,  "  I  was  the  flapper." 

"  Oh,  well,"  Dennis  returned,  "  I  suppose  I 
am  at  liberty  to  supply  the  adjectives  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  It's  a  free  country,  so  they  do 
say.  You  can  pile  on  as  many  as  you  like." 

There  was  a  pause,  a  mutual  apprehension, 
a  conjectural  appreciation. 

"  And  what  are  you  doing  now  ?  '  he 
continued. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  returning  to  my 
commodious  apartments  and  partaking  of  a 
cup  of  co-hocoa," 
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"That  sounds  pretty  desperate.  I've  an 
even  more  alluring  suggestion.  Come  and 
have  what  they  call  supper  at  my  hotel/1 

Vi  looked  at  him  with  a  scarcely  concealed 
criticism.  There  were,  after  all,  boys  and 
boys.  Vi  wasn't  one  to  adopt  any  stage-door 
loafer  with  an  invitation. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  alarmed,"  he  laughed. 
"  I'm  not  a  bold  bad  man.  Quite  harmless, 
but  eager  to  continue  my  acquaintance  with 
the  charming  flapper." 

"  Well,  thanks  very  much,"  she  replied. 
"I'm  afraid  you  may  find  the  flapper  a  bit  of 
a  dud  on  closer  acquaintance,  but  that's  your 
risk,  Colonel." 

"  Chance  that.     It's  not  far.     Come  along." 

"  Just  a  moment." 

Vi  slipped  back  to  inform  Kitty  that  events 
were  pending  and  that  she  would  be  back  at 
the  digs  in  an  hour  or  so.  Then  she  tore  off 
her  hat,  made  a  hurried  assault  upon  her 
hair,  replaced  her  hat  carefully,  added  a  few 
deft  touches  to  her  natural  endowments, 
swore  helplessly  at  the  state  of  her  gloves, 
rubbed  a  little  superficial  shine  on  to  her 
boots  with  an  old  rag,  glanced  finally  and 
despairingly  at  the  tiny  glass,  and  returned 
to  the  street  of  adventure.  Dennis  took  her 
arm  and  they  walked  across  to  the  hotel. 

During  the  lightning  embellishment  of  Vi, 
Dennis  had  been  wondering  what  sort  of 
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a  fool  he  was.  Still,  why  shouldn't  he 
amuse  himself  ?  He  had  mentioned  to  the 
hotel  people  that  he  would  need  supper  for 
two,  and,  if  he  couldn't  entertain  his  sister, 
it  seemed  only  reasonable  to  look  for  a 
substitute.  Above  all,  he  was  dismally  bored. 
The  ugly  memory  of  the  day's  shooting,  the 
tedium  of  watching  what  he — a  connoisseur 
of  musical  comedy — considered  to  be  a 
drivelling  show,  and  the  prospect  of  going 
blankly  to  bed  in  a  great,  gaunt,  unfriendly 
hotel,  all  combined  to  create  in  him  a  strong 
demand  for  light  diversion.  He  saw  in  Vi 
Delamaine  an  ordinarily  attractive  girl, 
capable  no  doubt  of  entertaining  chatter, 
and  quite  the  most  plausible  destroyer  of 
ennui  within  his  limited  reach.  His  taste 
for  flirtation  had  been  long  and  thoroughly 
developed.  At  Swale  End  there  was  now 
nothing  but  discussion  on  model  dairies, 
pure  milk,  and  the  New  England,  subjects 
vexing  in  the  extreme.  He  strongly  dis- 
approved of  his  father's  recent  conversion  to 
the  asperities  of  social  reform,  and  found  in 
his  home  a  most  uncongenial  atmosphere. 
Accordingly,  when  he  felt  the  touch  of  Vi's 
arm  and  heard  her  engaging  patter  in  his 
ear,  he  very  soon  decided  that  he  was  no 
sort  of  a  fool  at  all. 

They  supped  in  an  environment  alien  to 
all  gaiety,  the  murky  gloom  of  a  long-deserted 
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dining-hall.  One  belated  waiter  hung  resent- 
fully upon  their  orders. 

"  I  must  really  apologise/'  said  Dennis, 
"  for  bringing  you  to  such  a  cemetery.  But 
what  can  one  do  in  a  town  like  this  ?  If  the 
wine  is  only  half  as  sour  as  that  waiter- 
johnny's  face,  we're  in  for  a  bad  time." 

But  the  wine  did  not  sink  to  their  ex- 
pectations. It  brought  a  flush  to  Vi's  cheeks 
and  loosened  a  tongue  that  was  never  tightly 
bound.  It  even  lightened  for  a  moment  the 
giant  burden  of  boredom  that  lay  upon  her 
companion. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  I  feared/'  he  said  with 
a  most  evident  relief. 

"  I  think  it's  simply  lovely/'  Vi  answered. 
"  But  of  course  I  don't  know  anything  about 
it.  I  only  take  it  for  my  good." 

"  And  is  it  effective  ?  ' 

"  Oh  rather.  I  never  forget  to  say  my 
prayers  after  a  good  supper." 

"  Your  taste  runs  to  spiritual  refresh- 
ment ?  " 

"  That's  it,"  Vi  rattled  on.  "  No  girl  ever 
takes  to  alcoholic  beverages  for  the  sake  of 
the  same  A.  B.  You  ought  to  know  that  by 
now.  They  always  do  it  for  a  purpose." 

"  I  see.     And  yours  is  strictly  ethical  ?  " 

"  You  bet,  though  I  don't  know  what  it 
means.  And  Kitty,  Kitty  Caruth — I'm 
sharing  digs  with  her — she  played  Mrs. 
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Matravers  in  the  show — not  a  bad  old  stick, 
though  a  bit  sharp  at  times — she  takes 
Guinness  for  the  voice/' 

"  The  naughty  old  thing.  And  does  the 
grape  or  the  River  Liffey  or  whatever  they 
make  it  of  succeed  in  her  case  as  well  as 
yours  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  always  says  she  suffered  some- 
thing awful — inflammation  of  the  epiglottis 
or  something  heavy  of  that  kind — until  she 
took  to  having  '  just  a  glass  at  dinner,  my 
dear/" 

So  Vi  chattered  to  him  as  they  supped  and 
smoked  afterwards  in  the  empty  lounge. 
He  liked  her  burning  cheeks,  her  treasured 
dimples,  her  eyes  that  shone  like  great  black 
wells  caught  by  intrusive  sunbeams.  He 
liked  the  carefully  tended  hands  that  fiddled 
with  her  bag  and  her  imitation  pearls,  and 
occasionally  shot  up  as  the  gentle  warders  of 
an  errant  curl.  He  liked  above  all  her 
bubbling  vivacity,  so  that  she  seemed  to  him, 
in  his  mood  at  any  rate,  quite  an  exception- 
ally entertaining  companion.  There  was  even 
a  certain  allurement  in  the  prospect  of 
escorting  her  to  her  abode  at  252,  GrangeRoad. 

"  I'll  try  and  find  a  cab/'  he  said,  "  but 
you  know  what  these  one-horse  towns  are." 

"Oh,  don't  bother  with  that/'  she  an- 
swered, "  it's  only  a  step  and  not  a  bad 
night  either." 
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So  he  helped  her  affectionately  into  her 
coat  and  off  they  went  through  deserted 
and  unsightly  streets  that  still  reeked  a  little 
of  fried  fish. 

"  And  now/'  he  said,  as  they  reached  their 
journey's  end,  "  you'll  meet  me  in  the  town 
to-morrow  morning,  won't  you  ?  This 
mustn't  be  the  end  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  charming  flapper  of  the  play  !  ' 

She  said  that  she  would  be  delighted. 
"  Only  I  may  be  called  for  another  silly 
rehearsal.  But  I  don't  see  why  they  should. 
That  girl  muddled  through  all  right,  though 
she  did  dry  up  pretty  shockingly  once  or 
twice.  Still  I  don't  have  much  in  her  scenes, 
so  they  may  let  me  off,  even  if  there  is  a 
call."  * 

"  I  hope  to  Heaven  they  do/'  said  Dennis. 

"  Of  course/'  Vi  continued  airily,  "  they 
ought  to  have  a  proper  understudy.  A  pro. 
I  mean.  Amateurs  out  for  high  jinks  or 
seeing  life,  or  whatever  Cynthia's  after,  may 
do  all  right  for  maids,  but  they're  no  jolly 
use  for  a  big  star  turn  like  Mary's." 

It  was  only  then  that  Dennis  realised  that 
the  girl  had  made  no  conjecture  as  to  his 
identity.  Why,  after  all,  should  she  have 
done  so  ? 

And  now,  her  speech  uncurbed  in  confidence 
and  her  indignation  unfettered  in  speech,  she 
raced  on.  "  Oh,  she's  not  a  bad  sort,  but 
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she  does  put  my  back  up  a  bit.  Stands  off  a 
bit  too  much,  we  girls  think.  It's  a  sickening 
company  that  way,  so  unfriendly.  Mary 
stands  off  because  she's  a  leading  light,  and 
Cynthia  because  she's  brim  full  of  bright  blue 
blood,  and  old  Flo  Morehouse  because  she's 
got  a  silly  grievance.  Kitty  and  I  are 
simply  buzzed  at  each  other's  heads  and 
sparks  do  fly  sometimes.  Dick  Durand — he 
played  Keith  you  know — not  bad  either, 
but  too  much  halls'  stunt  for  me,  always 
playing  at  the  house — he's  a  bit  sweet  on 
Cynthia,  but  I  suppose  that's  all  in  the  way 
of  things.  But  I  do  think  it's  jolly  rotten  the 
way  the  poor  old  profession  gets  flooded 
with  rich  amateurs  out  for  a  lark.  Precious 
little  lark  for  us  !  They  keep  us  out  of  work, 
and  keep  our  money  low,  and  now  we  don't 
even  get  Dick's  joyous  optic.  Then  Mary 
goes  and  gets  tied  up  with  a  belted  earl,  and 
what's  to  become  of  the  poor  dear  poor  ?  I 
tell  you  straight,  I'm  fed  up." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dennis  vaguely.  Then 
he  added  as  an  afterthought, "  Quite  natural." 

He  supposed  for  a  moment  that  his  duty, 
as  a  merciful  man,  was  to  conceal  his  name 
and  spare  her  feelings.  But  then  he  par- 
ticularly wanted  her  to  meet  him  to-morrow. 
People  had  seen  him  at  the  stage-door, 
people  had  seen  him  ask  for  Cynthia. 
Secrecy  was  always  a  miserable  failure.  She 
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was  sure  to  find  out  in  time  and  might  in 
the  meanwhile  make  even  worse  blunders. 
Not  that  Dennis  minded  her  criticism  in  the 
least,  but  he  could  conjecture  her  possible 
agony  on  realising  the  truth.  Better,  he 
felt,  to  strike  now,  as  she  was  fumbling  with 
the  squeaky  iron  gate  of  her  lodgings. 

"  Well,  it's  been  most  frightfully  good  of 
you/'  said  Vi.  "I  do  hope  I  haven't  been 
a  bore." 

"  No,  rather  not.  You've  been  a  joy. 
Even  better  than  the  charming  flapper. 
Now  don't  go  and  forget  to-morrow.  I'll  be 
round  about  the  theatre  at  half-past  eleven. 
If  you  want  to  know  my  name,  well,  just 
call  me  Boodle.  People  do.  And  if  your 
curiosity  carries  you  any  further,  here's  my 
card."  With  this  he  turned  in  swift  retreat. 
Vi  went  in  and  found  Kitty  reading  on  the 
sofa. 

"  You  giddy  young  thing,"  said  Kitty. 
"  In  this  dead-alive  place  too.  And  who  was 
the  principal  boy  ?  ' 

Vi  pulled  out  the  card  and  examined  it 
beneath  the  flickering  gas. 

"  Oh  my  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  threw 
it  across  to  Kitty. 

There  was  an  ugly  silence. 

"  O  my  dear  !  "  Vi  cried.  '  Isn't  it  awful  ? 
You  can't  imagine  the  things  I've  been  saying 
about  Cynthia.  He  didn't  say  much,  and 
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now  I  know  why.  Talk  about  putting  my 
trotters  in  it !  Right  up  to  the  top  of  the 
boot." 

Kitty  sniffed. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  "  Vi  pleaded. 
"  I  can't  face  him  to-morrow.  I  can't  pos- 
sibly. Can  I  ?  And  it's  fixed  up  about 
meeting.  Do  you  think  he  wants  me  ?  Or 
what  is  his  game  ?  Shall  I  just  cut  ?  ' 

Kitty  sniffed  again. 

"  Oh  I  do  hope  there's  a  rehearsal.  Then  I 
can't  go.  Anyhow  I  can't  go.  The  thing's 
imposs.  I  talked  such  drivel,  such  utter 
drivel.  I  don't  know  why.  It's  the  sort  of 
damned  silly  thing  I  always  do.  Talk  about 
gumption !  What  is  gumption  ?  I  don't 
know.  Anyhow  I  haven't  got  any.  But 
what's  to  be  done  ?  Don't  sit  there  looking 
amused,  ph,  Kitty  !  'J 

Kitty  sniffed  yet  once  more.  "  I  shouldn't 
go  mixing  with  the  upper  ten,  if  I  were  you," 
she  snapped  bitterly  at  last. 

"  Oh,  you  utter  cat,"  shrieked  Vi,  and 
slammed  the  door  in  her  miserable  ascent 
to  bed. 


CHAPTER    XII 

IT  is  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

Mary  Maroon  lies  couched  in  a  spacious 
chamber  at  Swale  End.  She  is  better  ;  Dr. 
Athlone  has  extricated  the  erring  pellets 
which  fortunately  did  not  penetrate  deeply 
into  her  arm  and  shoulder.  Her  pain  is  now 
slight,  easily  counterbalanced  by  the  novelty 
and  comfort  of  her  surroundings.  A  maid 
brings  her  a  delicate  breakfast  to  supplement 
the  eight  o'clock  tea  and  bread-and-butter, 
leaves  a  newspaper  discreetly  opened  at  the 
centre,  and  silently  departs. 

At  a  glance  Mary  discovers  that  she  is  a 
heroine  of  the  London  press.  Now  all  the 
world  is  reading  or  has  already  read,  for  all 
the  world  does  not  breakfast  at  ten,  the 
dramatic  happenings  of  twenty-two  hours 
ago.  True  that  they  happened  on  the  high 
moors  at  the  back-end  of  an  unrailwayed 
dale  ;  none  the  less  these  strange  events  have 
sped  to  London,  have  been  translated  into 
head-lines  and  gossip  and  embellished  with  a 
photograph ;  have  collected  in  their  head- 
long journey  a  picture  of  her  host  and  a  whole 
mass  of  anecdotes,  much  as  an  express  train 
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gathers  up  old  papers  in  its  wake,  and  have 
returned  within  a  day  in  their  new  glory  to 
Swale  End.  It  seems  that  Mary  Maroon  is  a 
most  tremendously  important  person  :  any 
one  who  had  previously  held  doubts  on  this 
point  is  now  shown  up  for  the  ignoramus  that 
he  was.  The  fate  of  Mary  Maroon  has  driven 
the  resignation  of  a  Minister  into  a  quiet 
corner  and  ousted  from  the  place  of  honour 
the  story  of  a  pugilist's  marriage.  Mary  is 
amused  and  gratified.  During  the  night  she 
has  felt  sorry  for  the  hapless  Studdenham  ; 
now  she  is  almost  moved  with  gratitude 
towards  him.  For  the  crack  of  that  mis- 
judged shot  at  the  old  bird  on  Top  End  has 
aroused  England  to  the  magnitude  of  Mary 
Maroon. 

Strange,  stupid,  yet  immensely  gratifying 
thought ! 

She  turns  to  wondering  how  Cynthia  has 
fared.  Darlingborough  would  not  have  been 
kept  long  in  ignorance  of  the  disaster,  nor 
would  the  Opera  House  booking  have  been 
likely  to  decrease.  She  could  trust  Peter  for 
that.  How  had  all  these  happenings  sped  so 
swiftly  to  London  that  they  might  as  swiftly 
return,  save  by  the  guidance  of  Peter  ?  Not 
trust  Peter  ?  The  very  idea  is  ludicrous, 
unthinkable.  He  might  overdo  his  work, 
perhaps,  but  always  from  zeal  and  never  from 
sloth.  Had  ever  actress  such  an  agent  in 
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advance  ?  Pushing,  and  yet  somehow  a 
gentleman  ;  a  most  portentous  person. 

The  silent  maid  knocks,  brings  cigarettes 
and  more  papers,  and  inquires,  with  Lord 
Swaledale's  compliments,  whether  it  will 
be  convenient  for  Miss  Maroon  to  see  Dr. 
Athlone  at  eleven.  She  is  informed  that  it 
will  be  convenient. 

At  the  same  hour  Peter  Penruddock  sits 
over  his  breakfast  in  Darlingborough,  and  hav- 
ing sent  out  for  all  available  papers,  considers 
the  results  of  his  handiwork.  He  has  every 
reason  for  satisfaction,  since  from  the  tiny 
seed  of  a  few  telegraphic  messages  so  great  a 
harvest  has  accrued.  Yes,  his  friends  in 
Fleet  Street  have  responded  nobly  to  his  call, 
not  indeed  from  magnanimity,  as  Peter  well 
knew,  but  from  a  direct  and  undeniable  self- 
interest.  For  this  happens  to  be  a  week 
without  news,  a  week  of  exasperation  and 
despair  for  harassed  gossip-mongers  and  pur- 
veyors of  the  personal  touch.  No  wives  have 
been  divided  by  infuriated  husbands,  like 
all  Gaul,  into  three  parts  ;  no  taste  for  crime 
has  made  manifest  an  exquisite  caprice  in 
manslaughter ;  not  even  a  by-election,  a 
political  intrigue,  or  a  society  scandal !  What 
a  week  for  the  Ministers  of  Truth  !  What  a 
prospect  for  the  Organs  of  Opinion  !  Lord 
Studdenham  had  lightened  many  a  heart 
when  he  made  his  regrettable  blunder. 
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At  half-past  ten,  Peter,  full  fed  with  para- 
graphs, realised  that  he  must  be  off  to  Ouse- 
bridge without  a  moment's  delay.  There  still 
remained  however  the  tremendous  problem 
of  Mary's  reappearance  on  the  stage.  He 
knew  not  what  he  could  tell  the  anxious 
burghers  of  that  ancient  city.  Would  Mary 
be  able  to  gratify  their  natural  and  laudable 
passion  to  look  upon  Lord  Swaledale's  guest, 
Lord  Studdenham's  victim,  if  not  upon  the 
consummate  artist  ?  Obviously  he  could  not 
go  to  this  next  "  date  "  in  complete  ignorance 
of  so  vital  a  point.  He  must  have  some  in- 
formation to  work  upon. 

So  he  wired  to  Swale  End  : 

Cynthia  great  success.  I  go  Ousebridge 
to-night.  Must  have  date  of  your  return. 
Essential. 

By  lunch  time  he  had  learned  that  Mary 
Maroon  would  be  able,  unless  the  unforeseen 
occurred,  to  play  at  Ousebridge  on  the  Mon- 
day night.  So  he  went  at  once  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  knew  that  V.  V.,  Cynthia,  and  Dick 
Durand  were  having  a  quiet  rehearsal  d  trois, 
broke  the  news  of  Mary's  return,  and  then 
caught  the  next  train  south.  There  was  work 
to  be  done  at  Ousebridge,  work  challenging 
the  ambition  and  the  prowess  of  the  most 
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powerful  advance  agent  on  the  road ;  for 
here  was  the  chance  to  give  Mary  such  an 
unquestioned  triumph  as  the  provinces  had 
never  before  conferred  on  any  actor  or  actress 
of  the  premier  rank. 

Let  us  return  once  more  to  that  same  hour 
of  ten  o'clock  on  that  same  eventful  morning. 
The  fine  sunny  weather  still  holds  and 
Darlingborough  sparkles,  despite  its  smoke, 
in  the  keen  autumnal  air.  The  Honourable 
Dennis  Stukely-Growse,  however,  had  any- 
thing but  a  summery  and  serene  feeling  in  his 
heart,  as  he  surveyed  the  sunlight  from 
behind  the  long  curtains  of  dingy  lace  that 
kept  the  hotel  dining-room  inviolate  from 
curious,  external  eyes.  He  had  breakfasted 
but  poorly,  and  his  company  had  been  most 
uncongenial ;  for  it  consisted  of  his  corre- 
spondence. His  father,  in  the  first  place,  had 
sent  him  an  angry  note,  asking  him  why  he 
had  bolted  from  Swale  End  at  such  an  in- 
opportune moment.  But  his  father  was  not 
content  with  this  protest.  He  went  on  to 
inquire,  not  for  the  first,  second,  or  third 
time,  what  Dennis  proposed  to  do  with  him- 
self. Had  not  the  New  England  need  of  his 
services  ?  Did  not  the  word  "  duty  "  have 
the  slightest  appeal  for  him  ?  He  had  loafed 
about  long  enough  surely  ;  there  was  a  limit 
to  this  warming  of  the  hands  before  life's 
fire ;  all  of  us  must  lend  a  hand  with  the 
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stoking.     Would  he  come  back  at  the  week- 
end and  talk  things  over  ? 

Poor  Boodle  sulked  silently  over  his  cold, 
spongy  toast.  He  was  sick  to  death  of  the 
New  England.  His  father's  conversion  to 
social  reform  and  conviction  of  previous  sin 
incensed  him  beyond  oaths.  Everything 
seemed  to  have  gone  so  smoothly  before,  and 
Swale  End  had  been  a  really  exceptional 
example  of  what  an  English  home  might  be, 
but  now  there  was  no  rest  anywhere.  Lord 
Swaledale  had  previously  been  tolerably  con- 
tent if  his  son  managed  to  rub  along  at  Eton, 
and  avoid  being  sent  down  from  Oxford,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  he  could  bring  down 
his  birds  and  ride  any  sort  of  a  horse  in  any 
sort  of  a  place  ;  an  acid  test  to  which  Boodle 
had  most  admirably  conformed.  But  now 
something  new  and  infinitely  disturbing  arose 
almost  every  day  to  mar  the  peaceful  pleasure 
of  existence.  First,  they  were  going  to  make 
a  diplomat  of  him — sitting  in  some  accursed 
Embassy !  Jabbering  about  the  League  of 
Nations  with  a  lot  of  foreign  johnnies,  who 
detested  it  as  much  as  he  did  !  Boodle  was 
sufficiently  innocent  to  protest  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  business  ;  as  if 
that  mattered !  Hadn't  the  great  British 
Empire  been  built  up  on  the  diplomacy  of 
the  governing  class,  on  the  humanities  of  Eton 
and  Oxford  ?  Then  Boodle  brought  up  in 
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reserve  his  total  ignorance  of  foreign  tongues  ; 
his  French,  he  swore,  would  have  horrified 
even  the  man  from  Cook's ;  but  it  was 
demonstrated  to  Boodle  that  no  really  great 
British  diplomat  concerned  himself  with  such 
wearisome  trivialities  as  the  learning  of 
barbarous  tongues.  There  would  always  be 
an  interpreter  to  pass  on  the  wisdom  of  Boodle 
to  its  alien  recipients.  At  this  Boodle  flew 
into  a  passion  and  demanded  to  be  a  publican. 

And  there,  for  the  moment,  the  matter 
rested. 

But  if  Boodle  would  not  disturb  himself  to 
choose  a  profession,  Boodle  must  put  the 
privileged  leisure  of  his  youth  to  good  effect. 
He  must  certainly  take  a  part  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  New  England,  even  should  that 
part  be  as  humble  as  a  mason's.  Lord  Swale- 
dale  had  done  his  best  to  limit  his  heir's 
sporting  activities  and  encouraged  him  to 
good  works.  Boodle  was  informed  of  County 
tradition,  put  to  the  essentials  of  agricul- 
ture, and  faced  with  the  problem  of  supply- 
ing the  towns  with  pure  milk  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

The  necessity  of  proper  ventilation  in 
cow-byres  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis among  cattle  was  one  of  his  father's 
favourite  themes,  and  Boodle  found  himself 
met  with  a  grim  recommendation  to  work 
out  schemes  and  estimates  for  the  perfect 
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byre.  The  spirits  of  Boodle  did  not  thrive 
on  such  a  milky  diet. 

He  became,  naturally,  a  depressed  and 
irritable  aristocrat,  seeking  his  relaxation  in 
new  quarters.  His  father,  he  knew,  wished 
him  to  marry  the  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
daughter  of  a  Tory  democrat,  an  angular 
woman  with  no  perception  of  anything  but 
statistics.  He,  Boodle,  to  marry  Nesta 
Grebe !  The  woman  was  of  the  study, 
studious ;  impossible  on  a  horse,  unbearable 
in  a  ball-room  1  What  a  prospect  for  Boodle  ! 
He  shuddered  at  the  thought  and  gulped 
down  a  mouthful  of  coffee  grains.  Accord- 
ingly he  cursed  his  father  with  a  most  unduti- 
ful  gusto,  and  resolved  not  to  answer  the 
letter,  not  even  to  consider  the  pestilential 
thing  until  he  had  had  a  day's  amusement 
with  his  latest  and  most  intriguing  acquaint- 
ance. 

His  second  letter — which  had  been  following 
him  doggedly  from  address  to  address — was  of 
a  familiar  type.  It  came  from  his  bankers 
and  drew  attention,  scarcely  politely,  to  the 
existence  of  a  long-standing  and  unremedied 
overdraft.  Lord  Swaledale  might  be  lord  of 
wide  lands,  but  his  son  was  by  no  means  a 
minor,  and  the  bank  manager  had  seriously 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  parental  repu- 
diation. Boodle,  understanding  this,  railed 
not  upon  any  innocent  and  conscientious 
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individual,  but  merely  upon  destiny.  Having 
railed  as  efficiently  as  an  hotel  dining-room 
permits,  he  lit  a  cigarette  and  opened  a  third 
letter.  It  certainly  bore  upon,  if  it  did  not 
explain,  the  second  letter,  for  it  came  from 
a  near  neighbour  of  Peter  Penruddock  and 
Delphine,  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  to  wit,  the 
gentleman  with  equine  tastes  and  further 
addresses  on  the  continent.  The  gentleman 
thanked  Boodle  for  the  favour  of  past  com- 
missions during  the  flat-racing  season,  and 
offered  him  every  assistance  for  the  placing  of 
more  commissions,  should  Boodle  take  any 
interest  in  the  ancient  art  of  the  steeplechase. 
This  composition  Boodle  thought  fit  to  answer 
immediately,  and,  retiring  to  the  writing- 
room,  he  delivered  himself  as  follows  : 

Dear  Sir, 

My  experience  of  flat-racing  has  been  both 
wide  and  stimulating.  Crude  people  inform 
me  that  backing  horses  over  sticks  is  a  mug's 
game ;  /  must  confess  to  a  certain  muggish- 
ness  in  the  past,  but  now  I  am  turning  over 
a  new  leaf  in  my  bank-book. 

And  then  he  remained  "his  faithfully." 

The  completion  of  this  letter  afforded  him 

a  brief  and  trivial  satisfaction,  but  it  was 

shortly  outweighed  by  the  contemplation  of 

the  future,   which   occurred   to   him   as  an 

•I 
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offensive  and  intolerable  blend  of  debt,  model 
dairies,  and  angular  Tory  democrats.  There 
remained  only  as  his  solace  and  narcotic  the 
engaging  companion  of  his  supper  table ;  he 
was  distinctly  in  the  mood  for  feminine 
sympathy  of  a  joyous  and  irresponsible  type. 
The  conversational  abandon  and  spontaneous 
mirth  of  Vi  Delamaine  had  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  Boodle.  His  experience  of 
young  women  in  the  profession  had  been 
extensive,  but  the  majority  of  his  previous 
acquaintances  had  bored  him.  The  finished 
article  was  frankly  wearisome,  and  he  saw  in 
those  queenly  beings,  who  never  appeared 
outside  London,  except,  of  course,  to  disport 
themselves  at  Maidenhead  or  Brighton,  the 
faultless  machines  of  fashionable  diverson ; 
and,  although  he  was  by  temperament  some- 
thing of  a"h  mechanic,  he  had  sense  enough  to 
be  repelled  by  the  mechanisation  of  humanity 
and  the  standardisation  of  success.  It  was 
just  because  Vi  was  poor,  a  trifle  shabby,  and 
tinged  with  undisciplined  crudities  that  she 
appealed  to  his  fancy.  Had  her  coat  cost  a 
hundred  guineas  and  her  manner  been  more 
decorously  schooled,  she  would  certainly  have 
taken  her  place  with  the  tedious  multitude. 
Meanwhile  life's  irony  had  decreed  that  Vi 
should  muse  in  a  sleepless  bed  upon  the 
abomination  of  her  rubbed  musquash  and 
the  inconsequence  of  her  breezy  conversation. 
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At  ten  o'clock  on  that  same  bright  October 
morning  Vi  was  in  a  state  of  frantic  consterna- 
tion. She  had  not  been  called  for  rehearsal, 
and  it  seemed  that  she  would  have  to  keep 
her  now  dreaded  appointment  with  Cynthia's 
formidable  brother.  The  situation  loomed 
ahead  of  her  like  a  thunder-cloud.  She  was 
to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  a  mighty 
person ;  she  must  somehow  array  herself 
to  do  credit  to  an  honourable ;  and  she 
must  face  the  man  at  whose  sister  she 
had  sneered ;  she  must  somehow  redeem 
herself,  somehow  conquer.  And  her  salary 
was  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings  a  week, 
for  thirty  or  forty  weeks  out  of  fifty- 
two. 

The  price  of  things !  That  was  the 
burden  of  Vi's  agony  as  she  sat  over  her 
boiled  egg  and  resolved  to  borrow  a  pound 
from  Kitty  until  Friday's  treasury  call. 
Heaven  knew  that  a  pound  would  do  little 
enough,  but  it  might  be  something,  she 
thought,  to  bring  polish  on  so  lustreless  a 
surface.  The  problem  of  her  clothes  became 
unbearable,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the 
humiliation  of  appealing  to  Kitty,  whose 
manner  remained  extremely  glacial.  Vi  felt 
that  Kitty  might  eventually  thaw,  but  could 
never  entirely  forgive  her  for  achieving  the 
acquaintance  of  an  honourable. 

"  I  shall  have  to  wear  my  fur  coat,  but  it's 
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simply  awful,  isn't  it  ?  "  Vi  ventured  at  last 
to  remark. 

"  What  else  have  you  ?  ''  Kitty  replied 
with  a  frigid  smile. 

"  Nothing,  of  course.  Anyhow  not  for  this 
weather.  And  my  chocolate  straw  ?  " 

"  That'll  pass  anyhow.  You  needn't  take 
on  about  things  so.  He  isn't  the  king,  after 
all !  " 

<'  O,  I  know.  But  it's  all  pretty  frantic," 
Vi  moaned  despairingly.  "  And  I  simply 
must  get  some  gloves  now.  Do  you  know, 
my  dear,  I  just  didn't  know  which  way  to 
look  last  night.  I've  been  meaning  to  get  a 
new  pair  for  ever  such  a  time,  but,  of  course, 
I  didn't  do  it.  That's  just  my  luck.  And 
my  boots  were  just  as  bad." 

"  Perhaps,"  observed  Kitty,  "  your  beauty 
kept  his  eyes  from  wandering." 

"  You  are  a  pig,"  snapped  Vi.  "  You've 
got  a  nasty  nature  ;  that's  what  it  is.  Why 
don't  you  try  and  have  a  Boy  Scout  day  just 
once  a  year.  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me 
a  good  turn  anyhow  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Lend  me  a  pair  of  stockings.  Those  thick 
grey  ones.  Then  I'll  dash  out  and  get  some 
suede  shoes  to  go  with  them.  I'd  buy  the 
stockings  only  I'm  utterly  broke,  and  I 
don't  suppose  we  girls  on  the  road  get  much 
credit  in  this  sort  of  a  place." 
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"  What's  the  matter  with  your  boots  ?  " 
Kitty  replied.  "  It's  no  use  you  playing 
Mary's  game  and  trying  to  be  the  county 
lady.  I  didn't  know  you  went  in  for  char- 
acter parts  like  that.  You  take  my  advice, 
dear,  and  remain  pretty  Vi.  I  expect  the 
gentleman  in  question  has  had  quite  enough 
of  sporty  girls  to  keep  him  going  till 
Christmas." 

"  I'm  not  trying  to  play  sporty  girl,"  Vi 
protested.  "  But  I  can't  go  walking  out  with 
my  bunions  having  a  fresh  air  cure,  can  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Take  the  stockings.  And 
go  to  him  in  nice  new  shoes  that  simply  shout 
1  shop  !  '  at  him  and  squeak  like  mice.  If 
you  think  that  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it.'* 

Vi  finally  realised  that  Kitty  was  in  no 
mood  for  good  turns.  There  were  days 
when  Kitty  could  be  an  angel,  but  equally 
certainly  there  were  days  when  she  could  not. 
And  on  those  off-days  she  was  better  left 
alone.  So  Vi  ran  upstairs  and  set  to  work 
hurriedly  to  make  herself  meet  for  the  ordeal 
by  raiment.  Her  fingers  had  a  deft  touch, 
and  she  knew  well  how  to  make  the  most  of 
features  that  would  have  shown  up  well  on 
the  cover  of  a  monthly  magazine.  She 
blended  artifice  with  an  exquisite  discretion, 
and  when,  in  Kitty's  stockings,  she  emerged 
from  the  house  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  she  had 
exploited  with  an  unassailable  efficiency  the 
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good  things  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon 
her. 

"  And  when  shall  we  see  you  again,  dear  ?  " 
asked  Kitty  freezingly.  "  You  wont  be  want- 
ing corned  beef  at  two  o'clock  now  you've 
joined  the  aristocracy/' 

"No,  I  won't/'  retorted  Vi.  "And 
anyhow  you've  always  got  a  peer  in  your 
family  !  " 

"  Indeed  ?  ' 

"  Yes.     Name  of  Guinness." 

And  clutching  Kitty's  pound  note,  Vi 
sailed  down  Grange  Road  like  a  majestic 
vessel  clearing  a  shabby  port.  She  made  for 
the  centre  of  the  town,  inspected  a  few  shop 
windows,  and  reviled  most  bitterly  the  price 
of  gloves.  But  prices  wait  for  no  woman, 
and  Vi,  caught  in  the  toils  of  an  imperious 
necessity,  payed  and  did  her  best  to  look 
pleasant.  Then  a  new  and  dainty  hand- 
kerchief, for  her  others  were  in  rags ;  then 
shoes.  Vi  reclined  in  a  plush  chair,  while  a 
pallid  girl  brought  armfuls  of  boxes  from  the 
shelves,  displayed  her  most  elegant  wares, 
and  remarked,  as  though  conferring  a  boon, 
"Only  fifty  shillings."  "Only  fifty  shil- 
lings !  "  Vi's  heart  sank,  not  into  her  boots, 
as  the  saying  goes,  because  she  was,  for  the 
moment,  bootless ;  anyhow  it  sank  as  far 
as  hearts  can  sink.  Was  there  anything 
less  expensive  ?  Oh,  yes.  But  what 
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things  1  Things  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
Kitty's  superb  stockings. 

"  They're  very  moderate/'  said  the  girl 
severely. 

"  I  suppose  they  are,"  retorted  Vi,  "  con- 
sidering the  price  of  paper." 

Negotiations  reached  a  deadlock,  and  the 
pallid  girl  became  so  intolerably  haughty 
that  Vi  fled,  and  found  herself  paying  a 
slightly  greater  price  for  a  slightly  poorer 
article  at  the  shop  across  the  road.  And  now 
she  was  faced  with  paying  back  Kitty's 
pound,  a  week  of  living  on  tea  and  bread, 
and  certainly  no  more  clothes  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tour.  Unless,  of  course, 
something  turned  up.  There  was  much  of 
the  Micawber  in  Vi  Delamaine ;  her  sorrows 
were  as  poignant  as  those  of  the  immortal 
Wilkins  and  as  transitory.  There  flashed 
across  Vi's  mind,  as  it  lay  crushed  by  the  price 
of  things,  an  agent's  pleasant  prophecy  that 
he  would  undoubtedly  get  her  a  good  thing 
in  panto  this  Christmas.  In  a  moment 
Vi  saw  herself  as  a  principal  girl  singing  the 
most  infectious  of  numbers  to  gigantic  and 
tumultuous  houses.  In  a  moment  her  salary 
was  up  to  twenty  pounds  a  week.  Something 
would  most  certainly  turn  up,  and  in  the 
meantime  she  could  not  and  would  not  attend 
upon  an  honourable,  shod  in  obvious  card- 
board and  wearing  smudged  and  shabby 
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gloves.  So  the  money  was  spent,  and  Vi  left 
the  shopping  centre  in  what  Kitty  had  called 
the  role  of  sporty  girl,  a  resolute  figure  with 
great  swinging  tongues  to  her  new  suede 
brogues. 

The  agony  of  purchase  over,  her  spirit 
returned,  and  the  horrors  of  the  ordeal  became 
substantially  less.  The  keen  air  quickened 
and  stung  her  natural  vivacity,  and  set  a  rich 
colour  on  her  cheeks.  She  arrived  at  the 
meeting  place  with  an  admirable  punctuality 
and  found  Boodle  most  eager  to  renew  his 
acquaintance.  Under  such  happy  conditions 
the  blunders  of  her  running  tongue  faded 
from  her  memory  as  swiftly  as  the  white  of 
an  early  frost  was  fading  from  the  roofs  in  a 
sparkling  sunlight.  Boodle,  surveying  her 
attractive  figure  and  the  animation  of  her 
features,  decided  that  this  sort  of  thing  was 
a  deal  preferable  to  discussing  the  New 
England. 

"And  now/'  said  he,  "What's  to  be 
done  ?  The  day  is  before  us  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Don't  go  and  tell  me  they 
want  you  to  rehearse.  Because,  if  so,  you've 
got  to  cut  and  I'll  pay  all  expenses  !  " 

"Oh,  no.  It's  quite  all  right.  I'm  not 
nearly  important  enough  to  be  wanted." 

"  More  fools  them.  Of  course,  you  are 
very  much  wanted.  In  another  place." 

Vi's  heart  bounded  gladly.    He  was  really 
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a  most  charming  man.  He  had  forgiven, 
he  must  have  forgiven  those  hideous  errors  of 
the  previous  night.  Much  better  to  say 
nothing  more  about  it.  Or  should  she 
apologise  ? 

"  Well,  what's  it  to  be  ?  "  he  asked  cheer- 
fully, breaking  in  upon  her  doubt. 

Vi  intimated  that  anything  would  be 
delightful. 

"  What  do  you  say  then  to  getting  a  little 
two-seater  from  a  garage  here  and  tootling  out 
to  lunch  at  a  country  inn  ?  I  know  some 
nice  little  spots,  and  now  the  sun's  getting 
a  move  on,  I  don't  think  you'll  find  it  too 
cold  driving." 

Vi  said  it  would  be  too  gorgeous. 

"  Right  oh  !  I  know  the  lad  in  the  garage 
and  I  can  trust  him  not  to  put  us  in  a  death- 
trap. He's  sure  to  have  something  on  wheels 
for  us,  something  we  could  coax  along  with  a 
bit  of  kindness  !  " 

They  crossed  the  road,  made  their  arrange- 
ments, and  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  cares 
of  pure  milk,  also-rans,  angular  democrats, 
high  prices,  and  recent  blunders  were  wafted 
away  in  the  ecstasy  of  swift,  companioned 
motion  through  a  burnished  country-side. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"  You  cannot,"  said  Peter,  "  you  cannot 
reconstruct  the  New  England  solely  out  of 
model  dairies.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
and  milk  alone." 

Lord  Swaledale  was  having  a  quietly  social 
week-end.  The  company  at  Swale  End  con- 
sisted of  Mary  Maroon,  who  was  leaving  to 
take  up  her  part  again  on  Monday,  his  son 
Dennis,  Sir  Pulteney  Grebe,  the  Tory  demo- 
crat, and  his  daughter  Nesta.  Peter  had 
been  summoned  to  come  up  from  Ouse- 
bridge  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  to 
return  with  Mary  on  the  Monday.  He  came 
in  a  mood  of  distinct  elation,  his  pockets  more 
liberally  filled  with  gold  than  they  had  been 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  financial  returns  for 
the  Darlingborough  week  had  been  extremely 
gratifying,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every 
prospect  of  a  big  boom  at  Ousebridge ;  the 
advance  booking  was  already  considerable, 
and  Peter  felt  convinced  that  the  Swaledale 
Incident  would  inevitably  draw  those  whom 
his  posters  and  paragraphs  had  failed  to  excite. 

He  was  walking  with  his  host  in  the  garden 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  while  Mary  rested  and 
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the  wretched  Boodle  took  Sir  Pulteney  and 
Nesta  Grebe  for  a  turn  in  the  car. 

"  There  is,"  continued  Peter,  "  the  question 
of  Art." 

"  Yes,  Art/'  repeated  Lord  Swaledale,  re- 
lighting his  cigar.  "  Art  is  a  big  thing/' 

"  Tremendous,"  insisted  Peter. 

"  Tremendous,"  repeated  the  other  in  meek 
obedience. 

"  It  has  been  recognised  by  all  great 
political  thinkers  as  the  foundation  of  a 
healthy  commonwealth.  Now,  you  are 
making  a  most  gallant  and  worthy  stand  for 
Pure  Milk." 

"It  is  my  obvious  duty." 

"  But  there  is  also  the  nourishment  of  the 
spirit.  How  vain  it  is  to  feed  the  rising 
generation  with  unadulterated  food,  and  then 
to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  gutter  press 
and  of  the  syndicate  revue.  Pure  milk  surely 
has  its  complement  in  pure  drama." 

Lord  Swaledale  agreed  that  there  was  much 
to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view.  "  But, 
after  all,"  he  added,  "  however  deeply  I  may 
be  convinced  of  my  social  duties,  and  how- 
ever eager  I  may  be  to  translate  conviction 
into  action,  my  shoulders  are  not  broad 
enough  for  every  burden.  If  I  do  my  duty 
by  my  tenants  in  the  dales,  and  also  lend  the 
Government  every  assistance  in  their  Pure 
Milk  Bill,  I  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do  more. 
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After  all,  I  am  neither  Atlas  nor  Plutus,  Mr. 
Penruddock.  My  strength  and  money  are 
limited/' 

"  Quite  so,"  Peter  answered.  "  I  under- 
stand perfectly,  and  I  think  your  energy  and 
devotion  have  both  been  amazing,  a  most 
splendid  example,  if  I  may  say  so,  at  such  a 
time  as  this.  But  once  the  Bill  is  through 
— and  surely  the  autumn  session  should  see 
the  end  of  it — you  will  feel  yourself  more  at 
liberty.  And  then,  if  there  should  be  some 
scheme  for  a  London  season  of  Shakespeare, 
a  great  revival,  perhaps,  not  only  of  Shake- 
speare, but  of  all  that  is  richest  and  ripest 
in  the  English  drama,  would  you  be  inclined 
to  take  any  interest  in  it  ?  * 

"  It  is  scarcely  my  subject.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  rather  an  old  John  Bull," 

"  That  is  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  one 
more  of  patronage  than  of  actual  production. 
Unfortunately,  men  are  strangely  similar  to 
sheep,  and  sheep,  as  you  know,  need  guidance. 
Fortunately,  however,  sheep  follow  a  leader, 
and  if  those  who  would  drive  sheep  can  make 
sure  of  a  leader,  their  task  is  not  so  heavy.  The 
very  fact  that  your  name  was  connected  with 
such  an  enterprise  would  be  half  the  battle, 
reflecting  glory,  I  hope,  on  both  parties.  Why 
should  I  try  and  disguise  your  immense  popu- 
larity with  the^man  in  the  street  ?  Accordingly, 
if  the  man  in  the  street  could  be  informed 
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that  you  were  at  the  head  of  the  new  national 
artistic  revival,  he  might  begin  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  in  Art.  At  present 
he  is  naturally  shy  of  some  self-interested 
clique  fobbing  themselves  upon  the  people  as 
a  National  Company  of  Players.  But  you 
stand  in  his  eyes  as  an  unquestionable  repre- 
sentative of  sound  common  sense.  It  is  just 
the  John  Bullishness,  which  you  deprecate, 
that  would  make  you  so  great  an  asset  to  an 
artistic  movement.  I  cannot  conceal  my 
belief  that  you  would  be  a  priceless  gain  to 
any  such  effort,  and  that  any  such  effort 
would  be  a  priceless  gain  to  the  community." 

The  wave  of  the  hand,  light  yet  firm,  with 
which  Peter  drove  home  his  eloquence,  seemed 
to  cast  a  spell  upon  his  host,  who  could  do 
nothing  more  than  cough  feebly. 

"  A  modern  Maecenas,"  Peter  continued. 
"  What  a  position  to  hold  !  Though  not  an 
artist,  you  appreciate  to  the  full,  I  am  sure, 
the  blessings  of  art.  The  fact  that  you 
realised  the  talent  of  Miss  Maroon,  and  the 
utter  waste  of  it  in  its  present  frippery  of 
public  amusement,  proves  that  conclusively. 
As  a  Maecenas,  a  mighty  patron  of  what  is 
at  once  most  stable  and  most  refreshing  in 
English  drama,  you  would  use  your  powers 
to  enable  others  to  enjoy  these  blessings. 
And,  just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  you 
would  enable  young  and  struggling  artists  to 
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live  decently  without  a  degrading  sale  of 
conscience  in  the  commercial  market.  Think 
of  that  now." 

Lord  Swaledale  thought  of  it,  but  made  no 
manifestation  of  joy  in  the  effort. 

"  Incidentally/  added  Peter,  after  a  pause, 
"  though,  of  course,  this  point  is  the  merest 
trifle  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the 
issues  at  stake,  incidentally  such  a  move- 
ment as  I  have  tried  vaguely  to  describe 
might  provide  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
for  such  artists  as  Miss  Maroon.  She  is  a 
great  Shakespearean  actress,  inheriting  a  great 
tradition.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  great 
Hamlets  of  his  day,  her  mother  an  incom- 
parable Desdemona  and  Lady  Macbeth.  But 
at  present  she  is  compelled,  by  the  degraded 
position  of  our  theatre,  to  throw  all  her 
passion  and  all  her  technique  into  such  a 
petty  piece  of  hack  stage-work  as  you  wit- 
nessed a  week  or  two  ago  at  Spaborough." 

Then  Lord  Swaledale  did  an  astonishing 
thing.  His  courtliness  of  manner  vanished, 
even  as  it  had  failed  him  when  Studdenham 
made  his  fatal  blunder.  Not  that  he  be- 
came, as  on  that  wretched  occasion,  openly 
abusive,  but  a  certain  asperity  of  voice  and 
tone  emerged,  which  Peter  saw  at  once  to  be 
decisive. 

"  Mr.  Penruddock,"  he  said,  turning  sharply 
on  Peter,  "  you  drive  me  too  far.  I  certainly 
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cannot  go  mixing  myself  up  with  anything 
of  this  kind.  It's  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Let  us  drop  the  discussion,  if  you  please. 
Anyhow,  I'm  sure  it  is  time  that  we  went 
back  to  the  house  for  tea/' 

There  was  plainly  no  course  for  Peter  but 
surrender.  This  course  he  adopted  immedi- 
ately and  with  a  good  grace.  He  apologised 
for  being  so  intrusive,  trusted  that  the  matter 
would  be  forgotten,  blamed  his  enthusiasm 
for  carrying  him  away,  and  returned  with  his 
host  to  the  drawing-room. 

But  he  was  none  the  less  deeply  surprised. 

Boodle  had  returned  with  Nesta  and  Sir 
Pulteney,  and  now  sat  gloomily  in  the  centre 
of  the  enormous  drawing-room.  Lord  Swale- 
dale's  sister  was  hostess  on  this  occasion,  and 
struggled  hard  to  keep  the  river  of  conversa- 
tion from  being  merged  too  swiftly  in  the 
ocean  of  the  New  England.  Thither  she  knew 
by  hard  experience  that  it  must  ultimately 
flow  ;  her  task  was  to  impede  its  journey  and 
open  up  devious  and  tortuous  channels  before 
the  final  engulfing  of  its  waters.  But  her 
brother  was  a  thorough  man.  Just  as  in  his 
earlier  days  he  had  never  rested  from  sport, 
so  now  he  would  not  rest  from  work.  His 
present  zeal  for  the  protection  from  germs 
of  Britain's  cows  was  as  pronounced  and  as 
irresistible  as  his  recent  zeal  for  the  protec- 
tion (from  guns)  of  Britain's  foxes  and  the 
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maintenance   (for  guns)  of  Britain's  grouse. 
Nor  did  Sir  Pulteney  fail  him. 

"  I  recently  attended/'  said  the  Tory  demo- 
crat, wrenching  the  conversation  violently 
from  chrysanthemums,  "  a  very  remarkable 
series  of  lectures  on  Collective  Cow  Byres  and 
Municipal  Milk." 

"  Indeed.  I  wish  I  had  been  there/'  said 
his  host.  "  Who  was  the  speaker  ?  " 

"  Sir  Sidney  Levi." 

11  Ah,  yes.  A  most  remarkable  man  !  A 
great  authority  !  Do  you  think  he  knows  any- 
thing about  cow  byres  ?  ' 

"  Everything.  His  statistics  fairly  took 
my  breath  away.  His  command  of  figures  is 
astonishing.  Such  grasp  !  " 

"  But  do  you  think  he  has  ever  been  in  a 
byre  ?  " 

"  I  should  think/'  said  Sir  Pulteney  after  a 
pause,  "  that  one  of  his  secretaries  must  have 
been." 

"  Had  he  anything  good  to  say  about  Den- 
mark ?  'J 

"  I  should  think  so.  He  fairly  revelled  in 
Denmark." 

"  Dennis,"  said  Lord  Swaledale  to  the  un- 
happy Boodle,  "  I  passed  those  reports  on 
Danish  cow  byres  to  you.  What  opinion  did 
you  come  to  ?  I  expect  your  minute  on  them 
is  ready  by  now.  Have  we  anything  to  learn 
from  the  Dane  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  rather  !  "  exclaimed  Boodle.  "  Oh, 
rather  !  Quite  a  lot.'1 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  pursued  the  insatiable 
Sir  Pulteney. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  us  !  I  always  think  the  Danes 
are  so  wonderful."  This  from  the  latter's 
daughter.  Boodle  was  a  chivalrous  man, 
but  he  could  have  felled  Nesta  with  a  savage 
and  secret  blow  to  his  own  infinite  delight. 
The  creature  ! 

Boodle  paused  to  sip  his  tea.  The  position 
was  growing  acute.  The  accursed  reports 
lay,  he  knew,  on  his  bedroom  table,  unopened 
and  unscanned. 

"  Ventilation,"  he  hazarded  bravely. 

"  Yes,  yes/1  continued  his  father,  keen  as  a 
baying  hound  on  a  hot  scent.  "  But  what 
method  do  they  use?  The  Faber-Mollen- 
dorf?" 

"  Mostly,"  parried  Boodle. 

"  Ah,  that's  very  interesting,"  said  Sir 
Pulteney,  in  full  pursuit,  a  good  second  to 
Lord  Swaledale.  "  Yes,  very  interesting.  I 
have  always  held  that  there  were  grave  dis- 
advantages in  the  Faber-Mollendorf." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Boodle  wisely,  and 
faced  the  hounds. 

Then  Nesta  leaped  forward,  an  eager 
huntress  that  would  not  miss  the  death. 

"  But  if  the  Faber-Mollendorf  has  defects," 
she  said,  with  that  bright-eyed  passion  for 
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information  so  repellent  to  Boodle,  "  what 
are  you  going  to  put  in  its  place  ?  Oh,  I  know 
your  remedy,  father.  But,  if  Mr.  Stukely- 
Growse  has  just  been  over  these  reports, 
his  verdict  will  be  most  valuable  and  his 
suggestions  especially  helpful/' 

Boodle  looked  miserably  around  him.  "  The 
problem  has  baffled  greater  minds  than 
mine/'  he  protested  at  last. 

"  But  you  must  have  views/'  his  father 
insisted.  "  After  all,  you  have  been  working 
on  this  byre  question  for  six  months." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  any  ass  can 
have  views.  I'm  nobody  really,  and  there- 
fore my  views  don't  count." 

"  Still,"  said  the  irrepressible  Nesta,  "  I'm 
sure  your  views  would  be  most  interesting. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Miss  Maroon  ?  " 

Mary  had  no  desire  whatever  to  be  dragged 
into  the  pitiless  chase.  She  felt  genuinely 
sorry  for  Dennis  and  wished  him  well  out  of 
it.  But  there  was  nothing  to  do  save  to  smile 
charmingly  and  say,  "  Of  course." 

At  this  critical  moment  Boodle  threw  a 
despairing  glance  at  Peter,  who  was  handing 
round  a  cigarette-box.  Peter  understood  the 
situation  thoroughly  and  crossed  at  once  to 
the  victim,  who  whispered,  "  For  God's  sake 
let  me  get  to  earth.  Take  them  on.  You're 
a  good  runner." 

Peter  felt  it  his  duty  to  save  a  fellow-man. 
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He  turned  on  the  pack  and  said  loudly  and 
unashamedly  : 

"  After  all,  there's  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
talked  about  ventilation.  Our  fathers  didn't 
worry  much  about  fresh  air,  but  I  believe  that 
they  were  just  as  good  dairymen  as  we  are/' 

Such  rash  conservatism  in  the  house  of  a 
Progressive  Peer  !  It  must  be  hunted  down 
at  once,  and,  with  a  cry,  the  hounds  were 
upon  him.  The  going  was  tremendous,  for 
the  scent,  once  held,  would  not  be  lightly 
dropped.  Peter  went  flying  away,  with  the 
company  in  prolonged  pursuit,  and  Boodle 
managed  to  preserve  a  most  dignified  silence. 
Nobody  bothered  him,  and  he  was  able  to 
pick  up  a  lot  of  long  words  for  use  on  future 
occasions.  He  became  quite  convinced  that 
Peter  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  world. 

In  the  end  Lord  Swaledale  arranged  to  call 
up  his  bailiff  and  to  devote  the  evening, 
Sunday  though  it  might  be,  to  a  grand  Cow- 
byre  Conference  ;  this  tangled  matter  of  venti- 
lation should  and  must  be  unravelled.  Dennis 
would  have  to  bring  down  the  Danish  Re- 
ports and  his  own  minutes  on  the  same ;  he 
would  have,  it  seemed,  to  face  those  in- 
defatigable hounds  again,  and  to  make  plain 
"  a  position  "  which  he  had  never  reached  or 
discovered.  In  the  meantime,  as  tea  was 
over,  the  host  suggested  a  stroll  round  the 
buildings  of  the  home-farm  before  it  became 
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quite  dark.  The  company  expressed  their 
delight  at  the  prospect,  and  Mary  Maroon 
was  overjoyed  at  the  idea  of  seeing  advanced 
ideas  put  to  a  practical  application. 

Boodle  managed  to  draw  Peter  aside  in 
the  hall  and  to  thank  him  with  an  obvious 
sincerity  for  a  noble  act  of  devotion. 

"  Look  here/1  he  said,  in  his  extremity  of 
despair.  "  It's  too  much.  I  can't  stand  an 
hour  more  of  it.  I'm  off." 

"  Off  ?  " 

"  Yes.  No  more  of  this  hell  for  me.  Not 
till  the  air's  a  bit  clearer,  anyhow." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anywhere." 

"  Seems  a  bit  queer,"  said  Peter,  "  with 
a  week-end  party  on  tap." 

"  Week-end  party  be  damned  !  "  answered 
Boodle.  "  I  tell  you  I'm  finished.  This  New 
England  nonsense  !  This  milk  drip  !  This 
bilge  about  byres  !  Lord,  what  do  they  take 
me  for  ?  I've  got  a  bit  of  spirit  left." 

'  Well,  what's  my  job  ?  '  asked  Peter 
doubtfully.  "  You  know  I'm  always  yours 
in  a  good  cause." 

"  You've  been  perfectly  splendid.  I'm  not 
asking  much  of  you  now.  I'm  going  to  have 
a  telephone  message.  Thank  God,  father  did 
get  the  wire  extended  up  here.  The  message 
is  going  to  say  that  Geoffrey  Dale — you 
remember  Geoffrey  ?  " 
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"  Rather.  Drifted  out  to  India,  didn't 
he?" 

"  That's  the  fellow.  Good  sort  too.  Well, 
he's  about  due  for  his  first  leave.  Or  he  ought 
to  be.  He's  going  to  telephone  from  Ouse- 
bridge,  where  his  aunt  lives,  to  say  that  he's 
there  for  a  day  and  a  night  on  his  way  to 
Scotland,  where  his  people  live.  He  wants  to 
meet  me  again,  and  it  means  my  going  now. 
Don't  you  think  that's  rather  cute,  quite 
overwhelmingly  circumstantial,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  ' 

"  Well,"  Peter  agreed,  "  it's  no  worse  than 
the  average  lie,  provided  you  make  the  best 
of  it." 

"  It's  a  thundering  good  lie,"  insisted 
Boodle.  "  Especially  if  you  do  your  duty 
to  the  shipwrecked  mariner  and  say  you  know 
all  about  Geoffrey  coming  home.  You  be- 
haved like  a  pukkah  sportsman  at  tea,  so  I'm 
going  to  trust  you  now  to  simply  fill  their 
little  hearts  with  glowing  trust." 

Just  as  the  party  was  leaving  for  its  inspec- 
tion of  the  perfect  byre,  Boodle  heard  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  to  which  the  others  were 
strangely  deaf. 

"  The  telephone  !  "  he  cried,  and  instantly 
disappeared. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  brought  to  them  the 
sad  story  of  Geoffrey  Dale. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Peter,  "  I  recollect  him 
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well.  Charming  fellow  he  was.  I  knew  he 
was  just  about  due  home.  Perhaps  I  shall 
be  able  to  see  him  to-morrow.  I  sincerely 
hope  so,  anyhow/' 

"  Doubtful,"  answered  Boodle.  "  He's 
probably  going  north  on  the  morning  express. 
I  think,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I'll  just  get  out 
the  two-seater  straight  away  and  make  a  bolt 
for  Ousebridge.  It  looks  rather  unusual,  I'm 
afraid,  dashing  off  like  this,  but  then — Indian 
Civil  Servants  don't  come  home  for  week-ends, 
do  they  ?  It  looks  like  now  or  never  with 
Geoffrey." 

"  But  it's  so  dark/'  somebody  objected. 

"  Not  the  first  time  I've  let  fly  down  that 
bit  of  road  in  the  night.  I'm  frightfully  sorry, 
but  it  wouldn't  be  quite  right  to  Geoffrey, 
would  it,  not  to  make  a  shot  to  see  him,  when 
he's  rung  up  specially  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  if  it's  a  peculiar  occasion/' 
said  Lord  Swaledale. 

"  Oh,  rather,"  answered  Boodle.  "  Fright- 
fully special.  You  quite  see  it,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  Peter  added,  as  though 
putting  on  the  ounce  weight  that  turns  the 
balance.  "  Geoffrey  and  you  were  always 
together  at  one  time.  Didn't  you  share  those 
ghastly  '  digs  '  of  his  in  the  High  ?  " 

"Rather!" 

"  Well,  I  must  say,"  put  in  Sir  Pulteney, 
"  we  were  looking  forward  to  hearing  your 
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conclusions  on  Denmark.  You  are  going  to 
miss  a  most  interesting  and  helpful  evening." 

"  Yes,  it's  rotten/'  said  Boodle,  with  an 
admirable  grief. 

"  And  I  was  longing  to  hear  your  views  on 
ventilation/'  said  Nesta.  "  I  feel  sure  that 
it  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  And  here  is  our 
authority  vanishing  !  ' 

"  You  had  better  heckle  Peter  on  that/1 
retorted  her  victim.  "  He's  by  way  of  being 
omniscient." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  plunging  in  a 
recklessness  of  triumph  down  the  dark  and 
narrow  road  that  took  him  farther,  ever 
farther,  from  the  Conference  on  Byres. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

"  MUST  I  attend  the  Conference  ?  "  inquired 
Mary  of  Peter  before  dinner. 

"  It  would  be  courteous,"  answered  the 
latter.  "  I  intend  to  appear  myself,  if  only 
to  drive  Sir  Pulteney  to  apoplexy.  It  is  so 
obviously  his  appropriate  end." 

"  And  Nesta  ?  ' 

"  She  will  be  absorbed  by  the  Fabians  and 
write  a  life-work  on  '  Women  in  the  Knitting 
Needle  Industry/  I  can  see  no  escape  for 
her." 

"  I  suppose  I'd  better  come  then  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  It's  only  polite  to  your  host. 
And,  after  all,  you  can  surely  entertain  your- 
self at  such  an  affair.  Why  not  play  a  part  ? 
Affect  the  interested  landlady,  I  mean  land- 
lord's wife." 

"  But  I'm  not  his  wife,  nor  his  daughter, 
nor  anything  that  is  his." 

"  You're  his  friend,  and  his  guest,  and 
theatrically,  if  not  personally,  his  idol." 

"  Oh,  rubbish,"  said  Mary  Maroon. 

"  True,"  insisted  Peter,  "  and  what  is  more, 
though  at  present  I  only  see  rather  darkly, 
he  may  well  prove  a  pretty  useful  friend." 
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"  I  didn't  come  here  to  cadge  help/'  she 
protested  sharply. 

"  Of  course  not.  You  came  here  by  acci- 
dent, but  it's  a  rotten  sort  of  an  accident  that 
blows  nobody  any  good/' 

Mary   surveyed   Peter   with   a    distrustful 
calm.     "  Now,    whatever   do   you   mean  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

"  Merely  that  I'm  swinging  my  lead  in  very 
deep  waters.  Not  over  successfully  as  yet. 
But  may  I  go  on  ?  ' 

"  Peter !  •  said  Mary  despairingly. 
"  Every  day  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
you're  impossible,  absolutely  impossible,  and 
every  day  I  let  you  go  on." 

The  Conference  was  not  a  success.  After 
an  introductory  survey  by  Lord  Swaledale, 
which  breathed  the  spirit  of  goodwill  to  the 
verge  of  sickliness,  Peter  had  the  impertinence 
to  intervene  actively  and  to  take  up  the  line 
that  it  was  no  use  crying  over  bad  milk  : 
the  world  being  a  thoroughly  tuberculous 
affair,  he  argued,  a  few  consumptive  cows, 
more  or  less,  wouldn't  do  it  any  harm.  At 
this,  Sir  Pulteney  Grebe,  primed  to  bursting 
point  with  Levi's  statistics,  proved  beyond 
all  possibility  of  refutation  that  fifty  per  cent, 
of  Britain's  milking  cows  were  tuberculous. 
On  being  smartly  challenged  as  to  his  policy, 
he  said  firmly  that  he  would  have  the  animals 
destroyed.  "  Then  where,"  demanded  Peter 
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in  triumphant  tones,  "  then  where  would  you 
be  for  milk?  In  the  soup,  sir,  in  the  soup/' 
The  Tory  democrat,  angered,  but  not  yet 
apoplectic,  took  Peter  seriously,  and  began 
to  demonstrate  with  a  wealth  of  totally 
irrelevant  detail  that  half  a  pint  of  good  milk 
was  better  than  two  pints  of  bad.  The  con- 
test seemed  interminable,  so  Lord  Swaledale 
tactfully  endeavoured  to  restore  the  Confer- 
ence to  the  question  of  ventilating  byres. 
In  this  he  received  the  gracious  support  of 
Mary  Maroon,  who  sat  by  his  side,  looking 
more  keen  than  intelligent  and  more  beautiful 
than  keen.  Then  the  bailiff  was  summoned 
to  make  his  statement  and  was  contradicted 
throughout  by  Sir  Pulteney,  who  was  now 
in  a  mood  for  contradicting  anyone  about 
anything.  Backed  by  his  daughter,  whose 
temperament  seemed  to  be  as  angular  as  her 
frame,  he  succeeded  in  proving  to  a  jaded 
audience  that  every  possible  method  of  build- 
ing byres  was  faulty  and  every  method  of 
milking  unclean. 

Having  attained  to  this  point  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Social  Reconstruction,  Sir  Pulteney 
fell  back  gasping  in  his  chair,  and  Lord  Swale- 
dale  seized  the  opportunity  to  thank  everyone 
and  to  say  how  helpful  it  had  all  been.  Thus, 
the  Conference  dissolving,  the  company  was, 
so  to  speak,  weaned.  Naturally,  this  afforded 
a  consummate  relief  to  Mary  and  Peter,  who 
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were  both  so  thoroughly  weary  of  galactology 
that  they  would  have  even  enjoyed  a  debate 
between  pot-bellied  gourmets  on  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  point  and  fillet  steak.  To- 
morrow morning  they  would  be  leaving  for 
Ousebridge  and  the  normal  life  of  the  road,  so 
that  their  baptism  of  Pure  Milk  was  now  com- 
plete. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  ladies  had 
disappeared  to  bed  and  Sir  Pulteney  had  been 
warned  by  his  daughter  that  he  too  should 
seek  repose  after  so  brilliant  and  exhausting 
a  demonstration  of  his  faith,  Lord  Swaledale 
took  Peter  aside  for  a  last  cigar  before  turn- 
ing in. 

"  I  feel/'  he  said,  "  that  I  owe  you  an 
apology  for  the  way  in  which  I  broke  off  our 
conversation  this  afternoon.  You  must  have 
thought  it  strange/' 

"  Scarcely  strange/'  answered  Peter. 
"  Your  views  are  perfectly  natural/' 

"  I  feel,  however,  that  I  was  abrupt ;  indeed 
not  courteous  at  all.  And  consequently,  I 
have  been  thinking  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  I  were  to  explain  the  whole  rather  curious 
situation.  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  your 
confidence/' 

"  Of  course." 

"  I  would  not  and  could  not  deny,"  con- 
tinued Lord  Swaledale,  "  that  Miss  Maroon 
is  an  unusually  attractive  woman.  I  admire 
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her  beauty  :  still  more,  as  you  know,  do  I 
admire  her  art.  She  carries  me  back  to  old 
theatrical  memories,  when  the  English  stage 
had  perhaps  a  finer  tradition,  a  nobler  tone 
than  it  has  to-day.  Irving,  you  know,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Exactly." 

"  If,  therefore,  I  refuse  to  mix  myself  up 
in  theatrical  affairs  and  to  play  what  you 
have  so  aptly  termed  the  part  of  a  modern 
Maecenas  in  the  New  England,  it  is  not,  I 
assure  you,  through  any  lack  of  faith  in  Miss 
Maroon." 

"  But  surely,"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  you  don't 
lack  faith  in  art  ?  That  would  be  heresy 
indeed.'* 

"  Not  for  one  moment,"  his  host  answered 
gravely.  "  Times  were,  perhaps,  when  I 
chose  in  my  folly  to  snap  my  fingers  at  the 
Muses.  But  not  now.  The  New  England 
has  need  of  them.  If  the  New  England  needs 
the  utilities  of  applied  science,  she  needs  also 
the  consolations  of  art.  Of  that  I  am  con- 
vinced. And  of  all  arts  the  dramatic  art  has 
the  greatest  appeal  for  me.  No,  my  desire 
to  keep  clear  of  things  theatrical  is  based  upon 
something  quite  irrational,  something  which 
you  may  regard  as  merely  foolish." 

His  lordship  paused,  and  Peter  waited  upon 
him  with  a  duly  attentive  silence. 

"  You  would  not  take  me,"  he  continued 
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at  length,  with  a  strange,  almost  pathetic 
hesitation,  "for  a  superstitious  man.  Yet 
I  must  confess  that  my  reluctance  to  embroil 
myself  further  in  theatrical  affairs  is  caused 
by  a  superstition.  There  is  an  old  family 
belief  that  the  first  Swaledale  who  became 
j  the  associate  of  a  play-actress  would  be  dogged 
!  by  ill  fortune.  A  silly  old  yarn,  you  think, 
!  and  so  thought  I.  When  first  I  met  Miss 
Maroon  the  old  tag  did  not  trouble  me  for  a 
moment.  But  things  have  gone  strangely 
since  then.  That  accursed  shooting  accident 
set  me  thinking.  Remember  that  I  have 
always  prided  myself  on  the  correct  shooting 
of  my  moors.  I  have  never  had  even  the 
shadow  of  an  accident  at  Swale  End  in  my 
whole  life,  and  I  have  always  taken  particular 
pains  to  see  that  my  guests  are  men  who 
understand  the  kind  of  the  thing  that  is 
expected  of  them.  That  wretched  self-made 
exploiter  of  hosiery  had  shot  here  before, 
and  I  thought  he  understood.  After  all,  a 
man  who  is  continually  crying  out  for  unity 
in  the  New  England  can't  very  well  draw  the 
line  because  his  neighbour  paid  fifty  thousand 
for  his  title.  But — well,  you  know  what 
happened.  The  result  was  a  nasty  injury 
to  an  honoured  guest,  not  to  mention  my 
own  name  and  fame,  which  have  been 
dragged  through  the  noisy  galleries  of  Fleet 
Street.  You  can  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  the 
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very  deep   pain   such  an  affair  has  caused 


me." 


"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Peter. 

"  Naturally  it  set  me  thinking  and  brought 
my  mind  back  with  a  thump  to  that  wretched 
old  family  tradition.  I  am  not — at  least,  I 
thought  I  was  not — a  superstitious  man,  yet 
I  cannot  get  my  thoughts  off  that  wretched 
idea.  Since  the  play-actress — I  use  the  word, 
of  course,  with  no  sense  of  depreciation  or 
contempt — came  to  Swale  End  I  have  cer- 
tainly been  most  unfortunate.  There  was 
the  miserable  affair  on  the  moor,  followed 
by  ill  feeling  with  my  guest  and  neighbour ; 
there  has  been  a  financial  set-back  in  affairs 
of  some  importance ;  and,  as  perhaps  you 
know  or  can  guess  for  yourself,  my  difference 
of  opinion  with  my  son  Dennis  has  been 
greatly  aggravated.  This  escapade  of  his 
to-night  does  not  in  the  least  deceive  me ; 
it  only  brings  matters  to  a  head.  Accordingly 
my  nerve  seems  shaky  and  I  can't  face  the 
world  with  the  confidence  that  I  should 
perhaps  show.  To  a  man  in  my  peculiar 
condition,  superstitions,  though  they  may 
seem  trivial  enough  to  the  casual  outsider, 
become  extremely  forcible.  None  of  the 
Swaledales  has  ever  before  been  so  connected 
with  the  theatre  or  with  the  '  play-actress ' 
of  the  fable,  and,  despite  all  the  promptings 
of  common  sense  and  right  reason,  I  feel 
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myself  bound,  in  defence  of  all  my  peace  of 
mind,  not  to  allow  myself  to  go  any  further. 
I  am  afraid  this  sounds  a  rather  halting  and 
feeble  tale,  but  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
curiosities  of  human  psychology  are  un- 
limited." 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  said  Peter. 
"  And,  needless  to  say,  you  have  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  your  present  troubles.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  the  cloud  will  shortly  pass." 

"  Thank  you.  And  thank  you  also  for  a 
sympathetic  attention  to  a  rather  extra- 
ordinary tale.  I  hope  you  can  now  overlook 
my  apparent  rudeness  of  this  afternoon." 

"  There  was  nothing  to  overlook." 

"  And  if  I  have  wearied  you  all  to  tears 
with  Pure  Milk,  will  you  bear  in  mind  that 
a  worried  man  must  bury  himself  in  his 
interests  ?  " 

"  It  is  vastly  to  your  credit,"  answered 
Peter,  "  that  your  interests  are  so  altruistic. 
You  won't,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  your 
present  views,  wish  to  withdraw  your  daughter 
from  our  company.  She  is  extremely  valuable 
to  us  and  I  believe  that  I  can  truly  say  that 
she  is  enjoying  herself  on  the  whole." 

Lord  Swaledale  was  silent  for  a  moment 
and  then  decided  that  he  would  not  for  the 
world  take  any  steps  which  might  upset  Miss 
Maroon's  plans.  Cynthia  had  better  see  it 
through. 
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With  this  they  parted  for  the  night.  But, 
before  Peter  allowed  himself  to  sleep,  he  had 
completed  a  long  letter  to  Delphine,  not  in  her 
capacity  as  prophet  or  woman  of  business, 
but  as  an  authority  on  human  nature,  and 
as  a  compiler  of  the  future  standard  work  on 
the  Psychology  of  Superstition. 

On  the  same  evening  Vi  Delamaine,  who 
had  parted  company  with  Kitty  Caruth  after 
the  punctual  repayment  of  her  debt  for 
reasons  of  mutual  convenience,  sat  alone  in 
her  lodgings  in  Unity  Street,  Ousebridge.  It 
was  cheaper,  vastly  cheaper,  to  share,  and 
cheapness  had  now  become  a  predominant 
consideration  with  Vi :  but  relations  were 
now  so  strained  between  the  two  women  that 
peace  could  hardly  be  maintained  even  in 
appearance,  and  ordinary  badinage  had  yielded 
to  undeniable  fits  of  temper.  The  green-eyed 
monster  does  not  dwell  only  in  palaces  or 
invade  only  the  hearts  of  princes.  Kitty 
would  never  forgive  Vi  for  her  success,  and 
Kitty  in  such  a  mood  was  Kitty  intolerable. 

So  Vi  was  on  her  own,  and  faced  the  desola- 
tion of  a  Sunday  evening  without  even  the 
excitement  of  a  row.  Over  sliced  ham  that 
had  been  cut  with  an  oniony  knife  she  reflected 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  existence.  Of  course, 
Dennis  didn't  care.  Why  on  earth  should 
he  ?  These  sentiments,  expressed  by  Kitty 
almost  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  Vi  knew  to  be 
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in  substance  true.  If  he  amused  himself,  it 
certainly  amused  Vi.  It  was  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  arrangement.  She  had  her  share 
of  the  fun,  even  a  taste  of  plunder.  Still, 
there  was  something  more,  something  that 
heightened  the  joy  and  yet  made  the  after- 
math a  trifle  bitter,  something  quite  indefin- 
able ;  certainly  not  love,  but  just — some- 
thing. 

No  sooner  had  Vi  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
than  a  two-seater  came  whirling  down  Unity 
Road.  A  moment  later  Dennis  was  in  the 
room. 

"  I  didn't  expect  you,"  cried  Vi.  "  Any- 
how, not  on  the  Sunday/1  She  was  in  a 
whirl  of  excited  embarrassment,  flushed  with 
a  delicious  colour,  a  most  agreeable  and  lively 
contrast  to  the  angularities  of  Miss  Nesta 
Grebe.  "  And  there's  no  supper,"  she  rattled 
on.  "  I  do  hope  you  have  had  some." 

"  No.  But  I  don't  feel  like  eating,  really. 
Your  company  will  suffice." 

"  How  did  you  come  ?  ' 

"  Drove  from  Swale  End.  I've  had  a  row. 
At  least,  there  would  have  been,  if  I  hadn't 
cleared  out  before  I  lost  control  of  the  steering- 
gear  and  let  them  have  it.  I  think  I've  done  it 
this  time.  It  seems  to  be  finished — all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  You  mean  you've  broken  with  your 
father  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  That's  the  only  sort  of  ending.  It 
had  to  flare  up  sometime/' 

He  stood  there  awkwardly,  and  Vi  paused, 
a  black  doubt  assailing  her. 

"  Is  it  me  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 

"  No.     Just  everything/' 

"  Promise,"  said  Vi. 

"  I  promise.  I  suppose  he  knows  you  exist, 
because  he  has  seen  you  act.  But  he  doesn't 
know  I've  ever  spoken  to  you." 

"  Oh,  I'm  frightfully  glad.  If  I  felt  that 
I well,  it  would  be  too  horrible." 

"  You're  an  angel  to  care.  But  you 
needn't.  Not  a  moment.  It's  all  my  busi- 
ness and  only  mine.  You  see,  I  wasn't 
constructed  to  be  a  dutiful  landlord.  Oh, 
I'm  not  a  hopeless  sort  of  chap,  Vi.  I'm  not 
in  a  funk  about  things.  I  reckon  I  can  rub 
along  on  my  own." 

"  Of  course."     She  smiled  at  him  proudly. 

"  I  came  to  Ousebridge,  booked  a  room  at 
an  hotel,  and  then  rushed  on  here  as  quick 
as  I  could.  I  felt  I  simply  must  see  you. 
You're  so  different." 

A  wave  of  indescribable  happiness  seized 
Vi.  She,  Vi  Delamaine,  made  things  different 
for  him  !  Incredible  thought !  Yet  he  spoke 
with  a  great  conviction. 

"  I  believe  you're  simply  starving,"  she 
said.  "  And  there's  nothing  but  this  awful 
ham.  Of  course,  if  I  had  known " 
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"  That's  all  right/'  he  answered,  sitting 
down  at  the  table.  "  A  loaf  of  bread,  a  slice 
of  ham,  and  Thou,  beside  me  singing  in  the 
lodging-house." 

"  But  the  ham's  got  a  taste  of  onions,  and 
I  don't  sing." 

"  You  told  me  you  were  going  into  panto 
at  Christmas." 

"  But  I  didn't  say  what  part  I'd  got.  And 
if  I  did  get  a  song,  I  needn't  sing  it.  All  the 
best  people  talk  their  songs  now.  Soubrettes 
often  do.  They  just  shove  the  points  across 
and  leave  the  blooming  band  to  do  the 
melody.  Quite  right  too.  Why  shouldn't 
the  orchestra  do  its  bit  ?  Nobody  sings, 
unless  you've  got  a  knock-out  voice  and 
gargle  on  the  top  notes.  But  that's  not  me." 

"  Anyhow,"  replied  Dennis,  "  I'm  jolly 
well  going  to  hear  you  shove  those  points 
across.  And  now  you  can  ring  the  bell, 
explain  to  your  landlady  that  I'm  your 
brother  or  a  missionary,  and  get  her  to  bring 
another  plate.  I'll  risk  that  ham." 

The  landlady  did  not  seem  to  require  a 
character  from  Dennis.  She  asked  no  ques- 
tions, and,  if  she  felt  indignant,  she  merely 
visited  her  wrath  upon  them  in  the  shape  of 
a  villainous  black  and  bitter  potion  which 
she  introduced  as  coffee. 

So  Boodle  finished  the  loaf  and  the  ham 
and  felt  a  lot  better. 
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"  I  suppose  Mary  will  be  back  to-morrow," 
said  Vi,  taking  a  cigarette. 

"  Probably.  In  fact,  certainly.  What  do 
I  care  ?  It's  just  you  I  want  and  somebody 
human.  Oh,  Vi,  Vi,  you  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  duty  to  the  community.  It's 
worse  than  gout.  My  ancestors  did  a  big 
line  in  that  and  handed  the  business  on. 
Now  I've  got  to  face  duty  as  well.  It  isn't 
cricket  any  old  way." 

"  Well,  forget  it." 

"Easier  said  than  done.  But  I'll  try. 
And  you  must  help.  There's  a  great  gaunt 
piano  standing  over  there.  Does  it  work, 
and  if  so,  what  sort  of  noise  does  it  make  ?  " 

"  Frantic." 

"  Well,  risk  it.  Go  on,  sing  me  a  ditty 
about  the  lady  who  had  roses,  who  had  roses 
in  her  ga-harden." 

"  Sort  of  Sunday  League  Concert  effect  ? 
Not  me.  You  ought  to  know  by  now  that  all 
birds  aren't  warblers." 

"  Then  talk  me  something.  You  said  you 
were  going  to  talk  your  songs,  when  you 
fixed  up  as  Cinderella  or  Maid  Marion." 

"  Do  you  know  '  Stick  Around  '  ?  "  asked 
Vi. 

"  No,  but  it  suits  me  down  to  the  ground. 
You  see,  it's  just  what  I  intend  to  do  this 
week." 

"  It's  all  right.    But  I  can't  sing,  mind, 
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and  my  playing  doesn't  always  hit  the  wicket 
in  the  middle.  Still  that's  all  very  a  la  now, 
isn't  it  ?  ' 

"  Rather.  Just  the  modern  touch.  You 
can  keep  to  the  black  notes  only  for  all  I 
care.  Get  on  with  it." 

So  Vi  went  to  the  piano  and  did  her  best 
with  "  Stick  Around."  Though  her  voice  was 
certainly  limited  in  range  she  had  a  pretty 
talent  for  a  spirited  rag-time  melody  and 
managed  to  instil  a  certain  vivacity  into  the 
music-making  of  so  formidable  a  piano. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  stop  when  she  had 
finished  with  "  Stick  Around."  Her  reper- 
tory was  taxed  to  its  uttermost,  and  then 
she  had  to  go  through  it  again. 

Dennis,  entranced,  thanked  God  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  Vi,  entranced, 
thanked  God  she  had  quarrelled  with  Kitty 
Caruth. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ON  a  Sunday  evening,  exactly  four  weeks 
later,  Peter  dined  with  Mary  Maroon  in  the 
sombre  splendour  of  an  hotel  at  Oxford.  The 
tour  had  made  its  way  south  in  a  progress 
of  triumph.  Ousebridge,  after  the  com- 
plications of  the  Swale  End  incident,  had 
naturally  yielded  an  exceptional  harvest,  as 
a  result  of  which  Peter's  salary  had  risen  to 
its  highest  level.  Nor  had  the  subsequent 
weeks  been  at  all  discouraging.  Everywhere 
there  had  been  crowds  eager  to  see  Mary,  to 
applaud  Mary,  to  glance,  perhaps,  at  Cynthia, 
and  to  be  fascinated,  incidentally,  by  the 
roving  eye  of  Dick  Durand.  Moreover,  what 
was  still  more  important,  the  crowds  had  not 
shrunk  from  buying  the  most  expensive  seats 
in  order  to  pay  this  welcome  homage.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Mary  was, 
professionally,  on  her  feet  again,  a  star 
restored  to  the  bright  heaven  of  popularity. 
Already  offers  for  the  spring  were  being 
placed  before  her  by  the  more  enterprising 
managers  and  she  felt  herself  in  a  position 
to  patronise  the  agents  before  whom  she  had 
trembled.  She  lived  always  in  hotels,  made 
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a  free  use  of  cabs,  and  was  looking  out  for 
a  nice  flat  in  town  to  constitute  her  pied-b- 
terre.  And  now,  as  she  dined  with  Peter, 
she  confided  to  him  that  he  was  quite  the 
best  investment  she  had  ever  made. 

"  I  didn't  understand  before/'  she  said, 
"  how  things  get  done  these  days.  It's 
horrible,  Peter,  horrible.  Oh,  you've  cor- 
rupted a  pure  soul.  Oh,  you  needn't  laugh. 
I  suppose  you  want  me  to  substitute  silly 
for  pure.  Anyhow,  corrupted  or  not,  I  can 
look  my  dressmaker  in  the  face  and  send 
her  about  her  business.  Yes,  and  I  can 
glance  at  my  salary  list  without  wincing, 
and  I  don't  sit  and  shiver,  while  I  wait  for 
the  box-office  returns." 

"  As  a  result  you  look  five  years  younger." 

"  But  I'm  fatter.  There's  always  some- 
thing. That's  the  next  peril.  What  a  beast 
of  a  world  it  is  !  When  I  was  plagued  with 
anxiety,  I  could  at  least  let  myself  go  at 
meal  times  and  eat  what  I  chose.  Now  I 
have  to  think  twice  before  I  touch  a  fried 
potato.  And  fried  potatoes,  properly  done 
I  mean,  are  rather  hard  to  pass  by  on  a  cold 
winter  night." 

"  You  needn't  worry  about  being  too 
complacent,"  said  Peter.  "  I've  arranged 
something  just  to  keep  you  nervy." 

"  What  on  earth  ?  I  thought  we  were  so 
frightfully  successful  that  we  could  give  up 
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stunts  for  good  and  all.  You  can  arrange 
what  you  like,  but  it  won't  be  done.  I'm 
going  on  strike." 

"  My  dear  Mary/'  he  protested.  "  Have 
I  educated  you  for  nothing  ?  If  you're  going 
to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  and  stay  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  eat  all  the  rich,  refreshing 
fruit  that  grows  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  then 
you've  got  to  go  on  with  stunts  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  Minor  stunts,  perhaps,  but 
just  sufficiently  stunty  to  keep  you  always 
in  view.  I  once  walked  along  Piccadilly 
with  a  youthful  friend,  yes,  a  male,  who 
wore  clothes  of  a  prominent  design,  quite 
amazing  and  abominable  clothes.  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  it  and  warned  him  that  he 
would  make  every  one  stare.  '  Stare/  he 
retorted,  '  I  hope  to  God  they  do/  That 
young  man  has  gone  far.  He  has  made  a 
great  success.  I  am  told  that  the  suburbs, 
nay,  even  the  aristocracy,  hang  upon  his 
literary  judgments.  He  has  the  entry  of 
every  salon  in  Mayfair,  and  sells  signed  copies 
of  his  poems  at  two  guineas  a  volume  to 
Jewish  ladies  who  affect  the  Arts.  You 
follow  me  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  yes.  And  I  think  you're 
the  most  utterly,  remorseless,  cynical,  horrible 
man  I  ever  met." 

In  that  case  you  are  at  liberty  to  sack 


me/' 
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"  Go  on.  Gloat  over  me.  You  know  I 
daren't/' 

Peter  laughed.  "  Very  well  then/'  he  con- 
tinued, "  Isn't  it  rather  a  case  of  hands  up  ? 
Don't  argue  with  me.  Just  do  as  you're 
told." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  this  time  ?  "  asked  Mary 
with  due  meekness. 

"  Nothing  serious.  Nothing  of  a  sporting 
nature,  involving  the  use  of  horses  or  fire- 
arms. Merely  a  debate." 

"  A  debate  !  Me  !  Why  not  ask  me  to 
dance  on  a  tight-rope,  or  play  the  xylophone 
blindfold  ?  ' 

"  It's  all  as  simple  as  buying  furniture.  I 
can  guarantee  that  you  are  provided  with  an 
excellent  speech,  replete  with  all  the  latest 
epigrams  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  this  great 
city,  if  you  can  guarantee  to  fire  them  off. 
In  fact,  the  thing's  a  settled  success,  if  you 
appear.  Granted  that  you  show  up,  you're 
bound  to  be  charming  and  make  a  devastating 
inroad  upon  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  the 
undergraduates." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,  Peter,  to  bother 
to  pay  compliments.  But  you  and  I  are 
getting  a  little  beyond  that  sort  of  talk. 
What  I  want  to  know  definitely  is  whether 
this  thing  is  really  necessary  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  it's  necessary,  because  Oxford  is 
peculiar.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  work 
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does  not  stop  at  six  and  leave  dreary,  vacant 
evenings  for  charming  actresses  to  while 
away.  Oxford  is  busy  in  the  evening  ;  it 
has  a  myriad  occupations  from  vinous 
*  afters '  to  humdrum  reading.  Oxford, 
accordingly,  only  goes  to  the  theatre  if  it  has 
a  clear  call.  Now,  musical  comedy  will  fetch 
Oxford,  because  musical  comedy  fetches  any 
place,  especially  any  place  where  the  young 
are  gathered  together,  as  you  have  learned 
to  your  cost  before  now.  And  serious  drama 
fetches  Oxford,  or  at  least  enough  of  it  to 
pay.  And  as  for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan — well, 
that  creates  a  positive  nuisance  in  the  street 
outside  the  booking-office.  But  you  are  not 
Patience,  nor  are  you  Candida,  nor  are  you 
The  Girl  on  the  Sofa.  You  are  here  with  a 
plain  sort  of  comedy  and  you  hold  the 
theatre  for  a  week,  not  three  days.  There- 
fore, I  am  afraid,  we  cannot  take  victory  for 
granted,  much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so. 
Oxford  does  not  read  the  Stage  and  Era, 
and  record  your  progress.  You  have  a 
name,  of  course,  but,  to  be  quite  frank,  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  name  that  knocks  Oxford 
headlong.  I  know  you  don't  object  to  my 
speaking  out  in  this  crude  manner." 

"  I  have  had  plenty  of  it  by  now,"  sighed 
Mary  Maroon.  "  And,  if  I  did  mind,  I 
know  you  wouldn't  take  the  slightest  notice." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Peter.     "  You  see,  I 
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take  my  duties  so  seriously.  Anyhow,  to 
continue,  we've  got  to  touch  one  of  the  big 
crowds.  Now,  if  Stolen  or  Strayed  were  an 
adaptation  from  the  French,  we  might  have 
dragged  in  the  musical  comedy  element  by 
working  the  French  atmosphere  and  having 
a  few  extra  ginger  posters.  But  Stolen  or 
Strayed  is  a  highly  respectable  English 
comedy  of  humour  and  sentiment.  Therefore 
it  seems  that  our  appeal  must  be  made  to 
intellectual  youth  or  the  boys  with  the  beetling 
brows/' 

"  But  nobody/1  protested  Mary,  "  could 
accuse  our  show  of  being  intellectual  or 
higher  drama  or  anything  like  that.  It's 
just  plain,  commercial  stuff.  That's  the  line 
you've  always  taken  up  till  now." 

"  Of  course.  But  circumstances  alter  ad- 
vertisements, I  think.  I've  decided  to  plump 
for  the  intellectuals  here,  because  I  despair 
of  the  others.  We  needn't,  after  all,  say 
much  about  the  play,  but  we  can  say  the 
deuce  of  a  lot  about  you.  That's  why  I  fixed 
on  a  debate/' 

"  But  I  shall  let  the  whole  thing  down. 
How  can  I  debate  with  a  lot  of  frantically 
brainy  people  ?  " 

"  Admirably,  if  you  will  only  wear  that 
really  amazing  fur  coat  which  I  see  you  have 
just  indulged  in.  And  the  hat  you  had  on 
this  afternoon ;  it  was  truly  wonderful. 
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And  your  manner,  Mary — oh,  don't  try  and 
bluff  me  that  you  can't  be  too  charming  for 
words.  Remember,  please,  that  young  in- 
tellectuals are  still  men.  Young  men  and  not 
immune  against  impressions." 

Mary  Maroon  looked  up  from  her  coffee. 
She  could  see  herself  in  the  great  mirror 
opposite  and  she  knew  that  she  was  looking 
well,  better  far  than  when  she  had  set  out 
upon  the  tour.  Peter  was  right.  If  one  had 
assets,  it  was  infinite  folly  to  reject  them. 

"  Of  course,  it's  hands  up  once  more,"  she 
said. 

"  Good.  It  would  have  had  to  have  been 
surrender.  All  the  arrangements  are  made." 

"  Just  like  you  !  Well,  what's  it  all  about, 
and  where  and  when  and  why  ?  " 

"  The  debate  is  organised  by  the  Oxford 
University  Higher  Drama  Society.  Not  a 
terrific  body,  but  quite  good  enough  for  our 
purposes.  They've  got  a  big  hall  and  the 
thing  has  been  properly  billed.  The  society 
in  question  was,  I  believe,  formed  by  some 
enterprising  dramatists  who  couldn't  get  their 
plays  performed.  So  they  hit  on  the  bright 
idea  of  organising  a  society,  with  a  committee 
and  a  professorial  president  and  all  the  usual 
apparatus,  including  the  subscription.  For 
some  reason  or  other  no  plays  have  yet  been 
produced,  but  the  enterprising  dramatists 
occasionally  get  a  fiver  for  coming  to  explain 
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in  a  lecture  why  nobody  will  look  at  their 
plays.  So  I  suppose  they  haven't  done 
their  work  all  in  vain.  As  soon  as  I  got  here 
last  week  I  determined  on  the  line  we  should 
take  and  I  sought  out  the  secretary  of  the 
society.  From  him  I  discovered  that  they 
had  got  our  friend,  Courtenay  Salmon — you 
remember  him,  I  expect,  Teesbridge,  wasn't 
it  ? — to  come  and  talk  this  week.  I  soon 
persuaded  the  fellow  to  work  you  in  and 
make  a  duo  of  it,  in  fact,  a  debate.  He 
rather  jumped  at  the  idea  and  Salmon  wrote 
to  say  he  didn't  mind,  presumably  because  it 
means  a  bigger  crowd.  He  will  get  his  fiver 
as  before  and  you,  I  trust,  will  get  a  bit  of 
a  boost.  And,  besides  helping  to  fill  the 
theatre,  it's  good  business  for  you,  if  you 
really  mean  to  try  and  get  a  better  type  of 
work,  artistically  better,  I  mean.  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  see  that  reports  go  to 
the  professional  press.  And,  secondly,  we've 
got  Professor  Macfarlane  for  the  chair.  He 
counts,  you  know.  He  knows  all  the  big 
people,  and  is  very  influential  with  the 
producing  societies." 

"  I  think  he's  a  splendid  man,"  said  Mary. 
"  So  sympathetic." 

"  All  that  sort  of  thing.  Loved  by  the 
ladies.  Well,  that's  settled.  You'll  speak  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  there  is  just  one 
little  point.  What  am  I  to  speak  about  ?  " 
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"  Salmon,  who  has  been  out  of  work  this 
autumn,  is  going  to  move  that  the  British 
drama  is  dead,  and  you,  who  have  been 
pretty  prosperous,  are  going  to  protest  that 
it  isn't  anything  of  the  kind.  That  all 
right  ?  '; 

"  It  doesn't  really  make  the  least  difference 
what  I  answer.  Anyhow,  you've  guaranteed 
to  get  me  a  speech  ?  '' 

"  Oh,  rather.  There's  a  man,  who  was  up 
with  me,  living  here  now  as  a  tutor.  He 
used  to  have  a  certain  genius  for  this  sort  of 
affair,  and  I  don't  think  he  can  have  lost  all 
his  sense  of  humour  yet.  I'm  thinking  of 
paying  him  a  call  to-night  and  getting  him 
to  work  out  something  with  the  necessary 
sparkle.  You  trust  us  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  remember  my  famous  ad- 
dress to  the  Stage-Struck  Society.  At  least, 
I  remember  how  I  didn't  remember.  Suppose 
I  dry  up  this  time  ?  ' 

"  You  can  use  notes,  you  know.  Which 
really  means  that  you  can  have  the  whole 
text,  if  you  like.  Besides,  why  on  earth 
should  you  dry  up  ?  It's  nothing  at  all." 

"I've  still  got  nerves,  Peter,  even  after 
two  months  of  your  stimulating  company. 
But  it's  a  debate,  isn't  it  ?  " 

'  Yes.     What  about  it  ?  ' 

"  Won't  I  be  supposed  to  answer  Mr.  Sal- 
mon ?  You  see,  he  may  make  a  speech  all 
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about  Shakespeare — in  fact,  I  feel  sure  he 
always  does — and  then  I  may  only  have  a 
lot  of  gags  about  the  weather  and  how  nice 
Oxford  is.  It  won't  quite  fit,  will  it  ?  ' 

"  I  am  afraid/'  said  Peter,  "  that  you  are 
immensely  innocent  about  debates.  To  be 
quite  candid,  Mary,  they're  just  the  same  as 
all  other  organised  social  affairs,  excuses  for 
showing  off.  He  may  work  Shakespeare  for 
all  he's  worth,  but,  as  long  as  you're  sound 
on  the  weather,  that  will  do.  With  your 
advance  agent  and  a  local  wit  behind  you 
and  your  own  personality  in  front,  need  you 
be  afraid  ?  ' 

"  Peter,"  answered  Mary,  with  a  deep 
solemnity,  "  if  you  were  to  desert  me,  what 
on  earth  would  become  of  me  ?  ' 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  desert  you  now/1  he 
returned.  "  But  strictly  for  business  reasons. 
That  speech,  you  know/' 

"  And  when  is  the  horrible  thing  to 
happen  ?  ' 

"  Five  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  know 
it's  wretchedly  late  in  the  week,  but  that 
simply  couldn't  be  avoided.  I  shall  expect 
the  whole  of  your  audience  in  the  theatre  at 
eight.  With  their  friends.  And  now,  good 
night !  " 

Peter  passed  out  into  the  muggy  drizzle  so 
characteristic  of  the  autumnal  Midlands. 
He  made  his  way  to  his  friend's  college  and 
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asked  the  porter  to  direct  him  to  his  rooms. 
As  he  waited  for  a  moment  in  the  porch  his 
eye  ran  across  the  list  of  notices.  There  was 
a  leaflet  announcing  the  debate  between 
Courtenay  Salmon  and  Mary  Maroon,  with 
Professor  Macfarlane  in  the  chair.  Peter  was 
gratified  to  find  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Oxford  University  Higher  Drama  Society  had 
been  diligent  in  his  business,  but  his  gratifica- 
tion was  merged  in  a  wave  of  strong  surprise 
when  he  saw  a  far  larger  bill  proclaiming 
that  Lord  Swaledale  would  speak  at  the 
Union  Society  Visitors'  Debate  on  the  Thurs- 
day night,  when  he  would  move  some  opti- 
mistic motion  about  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  New  England  without  a  revolution.  Lord 
Swaledale  in  Oxford !  Did  he  know  that 
Mary  would  be  his  fellow-visitor  to  the  city  ? 
And,  if  so,  was  he  overcoming  his  scruples, 
his  timidity  ?  Or  was  it  mere  chance  ?  Of 
course,  he  must  have  heard  from  Cynthia 
where  the  company  would  be.  Then  again, 
he  might  have  accepted  long  ago  the  invita- 
tion to  speak,  since  such  eventful  days  in  the 
life  of  the  union  officials  as  the  Visitors' 
Debate  were  planned  far  in  advance.  Well, 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  joint  visit,  it  would 
create,  thought  Peter,  an  intriguing  situa- 
tion. 

The  porter  informed  him  that  Mr.  Napier 
was    in,    and    directed   him    to   his   rooms. 
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Napier  and  Peter  spent  an  entertaining  even- 
ing over  the  concoction  of  the  great  speech, 
and  prided  themselves  that,  at  the  end  of  it 
all,  the  British  drama  was  more  thoroughly 
alive  than  horse-racing  or  the  Press,  or  any 
other  national  institution. 

"  Talking  of  this  drama,"  said  Napier, 
"  I  suppose  you've  heard  of  our  local  sensa- 
tion ?  ' 

"  No/'  answered  Peter.  "  I  can't  say  I 
have,  though  I  usually  claim  to  be  pretty  well 
up  in  things  dramatic.  What  is  it  this  time  ?  " 

"  A  ridiculous  millionaire,  called  Lord 
Studdenham,  has  just  given  the  University 
vast  sums  to  found  a  chair  of  modern  drama. 
Not  bad,  considering  there  isn't  any." 

"  I  have  heard  of  chairs  on  subjects  with 
far  less  claim  to  existence.  What  about  social 
psychology  ?  Anyhow,  it's  a  pleasant  little 
job  for  some  one." 

"  A  thousand  a  year  for  a  few  lectures,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

"That  kind  of  thing,"  Napier  agreed. 
"  After  to-night's  little  effort,  I  really  think 
that  you  or  I  could  take  the  chair  with  some 
measure  of  dignity  !  >J 

"  Unfortunately  we  labour  incognito.  I 
take  it  the  job  is  safe  for  Macfarlane." 

"  He's  got  Latin,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
they  would  allow  a  '  twicer.1  Besides,  he's 
not  safe  enough.  When  a  fellow  has  actually 
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become  a  member  of  the  Labour  Party 
he's  finished  himself  with  high  circles  here. 
You  see,  he  might  be  wanting  to  abolish 
compulsory  Greek  next.  No,  they'll  shove 
in  some  fellow  who  once  wrote  an  essay 
on  the  genius  of  Robertson  or  Tom 
Taylor." 

"  Wasn't  it  modern  drama  ?  ' 

"  Damn  it,  we  aren't  living  in  New  York. 
What's  half  a  century  ?  By  the  way,  you're 
the  sort  of  man  for  general  information  about 
plutocratic  circles.  Who  is  this  fellow  Stud- 
denham  ?  " 

"  First  baron  of  that  ilk/'  said  Peter. 
"  He  began  as  Mr.  Lewis  Lewis.  Then  he 
made  a  fortune  out  of  the  people's  shirts. 
In  fact,  all  sorts  of  hosiery  and  gent's  wear. 
I  believe  he  is  the  creator  of  the  famous 
Giwem  socks  and  Dammit  collars.  If  you 
ever  travel  in  tubes,  you  will  have  observed 
the  cherubic  felicity  of  the  clean-limbed 
young  Britishers  who  have  made  our  friend 
Studdenham  what  he  is.  Then  he  took  a  big 
place  in  the  north  and  made  a  bit  more  by 
hewing  down  some  of  the  finest  timber  in 
England  and  selling  at  top  prices.  Of  course, 
he  cleared  the  whole  lot  off  and  ruined  the 
place.  But  what's  that  to  him  ?  Chaps  like 
that  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  country. 
Can't  have,  I  suppose.  Well,  that's  Stud- 
denham." 
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"  What  do  you  suppose  put  him  on  to 
drama  ?  "  asked  Napier. 

"  Heaven  knows.     Just  a  stunt/' 

"  He  may  be  thinking  of  lifting  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  University.  He's  the  sort 
of  idiot  who  thinks  it  would  give  him  cachet. 
He's  hanging  about  now  and  dining  at  high 
tables.  And  then,  of  course,  it  might  help 
him  to  be  a  real  viscount,  if  he  shoves  a  bit 
more  into  party  funds." 

"There  is  that,"  said  Peter  thought- 
fully. 

As  he  walked  back  to  his  hotel  the  piquancy 
of  the  situation  became  obvious.  So  Stud- 
denham  was  here,  to  share  the  city  with  Lord 
Swaledale  and  Mary  Maroon.  Studdenham 
was  espousing  the  drama,  aiming  at  honour, 
scheming,  perhaps,  to  be  a  viscount.  A 
conjecture,  no  doubt,  but  a  shrewd  one,  for 
such  a  policy  was  certainly  in  Studdenham's 
vein.  And  if  Studdenham — well,  what  would 
Lord  Swaledale  think  and  feel  and  do  ? 
Would  he  be  content  to  see  the  dramatic  art 
of  the  New  England  monopolised  by  such  as 
Studdenham  ?  Content  to  see  Studdenham 
a  peer  senior  to  himself  ?  The  Swaledale  title 
was  long  established,  and  it  was  only  natural 
for  the  baron  to  feel  jealous  of  the  hosier. 
Above  all,  there  was  the  shot  that  went  astray. 
And  on  Thursday,  if  Studdenham  should 
chance  to  prolong  his  visit,  there  might  be  a 
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triangular  meeting.  Altogether  the  week 
promised  well. 

Peter  spent  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in 
Brighton,  whither  the  company  was  to  move 
next.  He  was  determined,  however,  to  return 
to  Oxford  for  the  Thursday  and  Friday, 
since  these  promised  to  be  days  of  entertain- 
ment. He  was  able  to  carry  out  his  purpose 
and  was  back  in  time  to  attend  the  Visitors' 
Debate. 

The  President  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society 
for  the  term  in  question  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  ambitious  undergraduate.  He  "  col- 
lected *  *  people ;  he  worshipped  names ; 
his  golden  calf  was  a  "  big  "  signature  on  a 
menu  card.  Before  the  tremendous  function 
of  the  Visitors'  Debate  there  is  a  dignified 
feast,  at  which  the  elect,  who  are  to  speak 
during  the  evening,  may  sit  at  board  with  the 
distinguished  guest  and  give  him  of  their 
liveliest  wit  and  wisdom.  Lord  Swaledale 
would  naturally  be  there  ;  it  also  entered  the 
head  of  the  ambitious  President  to  invite 
Lord  Studdenham.  Two  peers  would  be  a 
conquest  indeed  !  Two  more  mighty  names 
on  the  cards  which  adorned  his  mantelpiece  ! 
Lord  Studdenham,  whether  ignorant  or  aware 
of  the  guest  with  whom  he  would  share  the 
honours,  accepted  gladly.  He  had  come  to 
Oxford  to  be  lionised  and  the  secret  of  his 
life  had  been  the  swift  seizing  of  opportunities. 
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So  when  Lord  Swaledale  arrived  from  London 
and  was  bustled,  after  a  hurried  and  uncom- 
fortable change  of  clothes,  into  the  room 
appointed  for  the  feast,  he  had  one  of  the 
most  unpleasant  experiences  in  his  life.  In 
fact,  speech  left  him,  and  he  was  not  even  an 
effective  listener.  However,  the  young  men 
who  sat  beside  him,  being  primed  with 
epigrams  and  champagne,  were  fortunately 
content  to  do  all  the  talking  and  omitted  to 
notice  whether  anyone  responded  or  even 
paid  the  slightest  attention. 

The  debate  turned  out  to  be  no  happier 
than  the  dinner.  Lord  Studdenham  came 
on  from  the  dinner  as  an  honoured  visitor  ; 
indeed,  he  greatly  relished  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Lord  Swaledale  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
for  he  had  heard,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
neighbour's  attempts  at  oratory.  The  Pre- 
sident, with  due  presidential  unction,  spoke 
in  praise  of  their  distinguished  guest,  Lord 
Swaledale ;  then  he  proceeded  to  eulogise 
their  equally  distinguished  guest,  Lord  Stud- 
denham. Neighbours,  he  believed.  What  a 
charming  coincidence !  He  expressed  the 
desire  of  a  crowded  house,  which  had  hitherto 
manifested  no  evidence  of  desire  for  anything 
but  more  jokes  from  that  noted  wit,  the 
junior  librarian,  that  Lord  Studdenham 
should  bestow  his  sagacity  and  his  eloquence 
upon  them  later  in  the  evening.  With  that 
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he  called  upon  Lord  Swaledale  to  propose  the 
motion  set  down  in  his  name. 

It  was  altogether  a  most  perturbed  and 
irascible  Lord  Swaledale  that  faced  the  house. 
He  was  no  born  orator,  and  his  training  had 
been  far  from  Parliamentary.  He  knew  him- 
self to  be  no  speaker,  even  at  his  fittest,  and 
it  was  only  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty 
that  drove  him  to  accept  such  invitations. 
He  believed  in  the  virtues  of  the  governing 
classes,  and  consequently  held  that  if  the 
New  England  was  to  be  a  success,  it  must 
have  the  older  universities  behind  it.  In  this 
faith  he  had  come ;  in  this  faith,  bitterly 
mingled  with  a  general  hatred  of  the  present 
situation,  he  arose.  In  this  faith  he  entirely 
failed  to  conquer.  He  looked  around  and 
saw  Studdenham  smiling  quietly  at  him 
through  the  conventional  applause  that 
greeted  him.  He  fumbled  with  his  notes, 
lost  the  place,  followed  that  by  losing  his 
nerve,  and  made  a  most  pitiable  display. 
And  all  the  time  he  was  aware  of  his  own 
inadequacy.  He  failed  at  once  to  strike  a 
note  or  gain  the  attention  of  his  house.  And 
so,  after  a  twenty  minutes'  combat  with  half- 
smothered  yawns,  shuffles,  and  sighs,  he  gave 
it  up.  Yes,  a  most  miserable  performance. 
The  meanest  undergraduate  back-bencher, 
stretching  himself  in  boredom  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  could  have  made  a  far  more 
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creditable  show.  If  Lord  Swaledale  believed 
in  the  governing  classes,  men  thought,  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  for  his  creed  would  be 
to  keep  silent  himself.  He  was  followed  ?t 
once  by  an  angelic  young  revolutionary, 
whose  eloquence  was  as  noble  as  his  profile. 
Nor,  in  his  rich  flow  of  words,  did  he  sub- 
merge his  powers  of  debate  and  his  capacity 
for  stinging  criticism  and  repartee.  Lord 
Swaledale's  excellent  sentiments  were  torn 
with  a  relentless  realism,  and  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  the  foibles  of  a  senile  stupidity, 
the  innocence  of  second  childishness.  Stud- 
denham's  smile  grew  broader.  It  was  all 
intensely  humiliating. 

The  debate  wore  on,  and  young  men  of  an 
even  more  ardent  socialism  and  of  an  even 
livelier  eloquence  seized  the  scattered  limbs 
of  Lord  Swaledale's  speech  and  tossed  them 
to  be  the  carrion  of  the  hawkish  revolu- 
tionaries in  the  house.  Then  Lord  Stud- 
denham  was  called  upon  and  accepted  the 
President's  invitation.  For  a  moment  Lord 
Swaledale  imagined  that  his  neighbour  had 
placed  his  person  too  at  the  disposal  of  these 
vicious  young  kites.  But  the  ex-hosier  had 
a  certain  sardonic  snappishness,  a  blunt 
terseness  of  humour  which  cut  like  a  knife 
into  the  turgid  idealism  of  his  young  op- 
ponents. He  was  a  man  of  the  world  and 
knew  his  part.  He  did  not  aspire,  he  said,  to 
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be  a  second  Burke,  and  to  kill  new  senti- 
mentality with  old ;  he  preferred  to  put  the 
facts  before  them.  He  was,  in  his  limited 
way,  a  success.  Certainly  he  put  the  case  for 
the  motion  far  more  successfully  than  the 
opener.  The  house  grew  thin,  and  soon  con- 
tained none  but  aspirants  for  speech,  all 
struggling  for  the  presidential  eye,  all  des- 
perately afraid  lest  the  end  should  come 
before  they  had  thrown  out  their  treasured 
sentences  and  recorded  their  names  among 
the  "  also  spokes."  A  tedious  affair  !  Lord 
Swaledale  yawned  himself  into  a  state  of 
coma,  disdained  the  right  of  reply,  aftd  was 
heartily  glad  to  hear  that  all  was  over,  even 
if  Oxford  did  stand  for  revolution  by  330 
to  212  votes.  The  result  might  be  what  they 
chose.  The  main  thing  was  to  be  out  of  it. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  He  must  needs 
go  and  drink  a  whisky  and  soda  in  the  Pre- 
sident's rooms,  crowded  with  talkative  and 
ambitious  politicians.  And  he  must  needs 
face  the  accursed  Studdenham  at  close 
quarters. 

"  An  admirable  speech  !  "  said  the  latter, 
condescendingly.  "  And  such  an  admirable 
cause.  What  a  pity  these  boys  are  all  going 
red."  Then  he  added  quietly,  "  I  say,  I 
suppose  that  affair  is  all  over  and  done  with, 
eh  ?  Not  much  damage  after  all,  with  the 
lady  acting  a  week  later.  We  don't  live  in 
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an  age  of  vendettas — only  racially,  I  mean — 
not  as  individuals.  Eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course/'  answered  the  other 
vaguely.  "  Of  course/' 

"  Good.  It's  no  use  our  keeping  up 
strained  relations.  Seeing  how  things  are 
going,  our  class  had  better  stand  together  !  " 
Lord  Swaledale  writhed  in  impotent  fury, 

"  By  the  way,"  Studdenham  continued, 
"  I'm  having  a  final  pot-shot  next  week-end. 
Won't  you  come  over,  if  you  happen  to  be  up 
north  ?  ' 

"  Thanks,  very  much.  But  I'll  be  in  town, 
I'm  afraid."  Lord  Swaledale  drove  deep 
into  the  tablets  of  his  memory  the  fact  that 
he  must  not  leave  London  for  ten  days. 
"  Autumn  Session,  you  know.  Remember 
I'm  taking  the  Lords  seriously ;  committee 
work  of  all  kinds." 

"  If  you  don't  take  care,  you'll  be  a  Cabinet 
Minister  before  long.  Agriculture,  eh  ?  " 

At  last  it  was  over.  With  a  feeling  of  deep 
thankfulness  and  a  pleasant  consciousness  of 
a  painful  duty  done,  such  as  accompanies  the 
paying  of  a  call,  the  completion  of  a  visit  to 
the  old  school,  or  the  clearing  off  of  income- 
tax,  Lord  Swaledale  escaped  to  his  hotel 
and  the  prospect  of  "  great  Nature's  second 


course." 


As  he  passed  through  the  lounge  he  noticed 
a  young  couple  sitting  in  a  very  obvious 
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proximity  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire.  He  could 
just  glimpse  the  girl's  profile  and  felt  sure 
that  he  had  seen  it  before. 

The  man  rose.     It  was  his  son  Dennis. 

"  Oh,  father  !  "  he  said  quietly.  "  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  wife,  Violet  Delamaine 
that  was.  She's  in  Miss  Maroon's  company. 
We  were  married  at  a  registrar's  office  in  town 
this  afternoon,  and  she  came  back  to  play  as 
usual  to-night !  " 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Lord  Swaledale 
politely,  and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Stukely- 
Growse. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

PETER  had  heard  the  news  at  the  theatre 
from  an  astonished  company.  V.  V.  had 
told  him  with  an  impressive  and  tremendous 
gravity,  whispering  closely  into  his  ear  as 
though  the  fate  of  empires  hung  upon  the 
word.  Dick  Durand  had  told  him  with  the 
confident  nonchalance  of  a  worldly-wise-man, 
and  Kitty  Caruth  had  told  him  with  a  volcanic 
eruption.  Mary  Maroon  had  been  alarmed. 
"  What  about  Lord  Swaledale  ?  Wouldn't  he 
be  furious/1  she  asked. 

"  For  an  hour  or  two/'  said  Peter.  "  Then, 
I  trust  that  his  mind  will  revert  to  the  New 
England  and  pure  milk  !  'J 

"  It  will  absolutely  shatter  him/'  she 
protested.  "  After  all,  Vi  is  —  well,  isn't 
she  ?  She's  a  dear  girl  of  course,  and  we  all 
like  her,  but  as  a  peer's  daughter — well,  does 
she  fit  in  ?  >J 

"  Not  now,  perhaps.  But  she's  infinitely 
adaptable.  She  is  what  she  is  because  other 
people  are  what  they  are.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  whole  truth  about  Miss  Delamaine. 
She  can  learn  as  quick  as  anyone,  for  she's 
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full  of  sense.  In  fact,  I  go  so  far  as  to 
prophesy  a  happy-ever-after  affair/1 

"  I  do  hope  so.'1 

"  Anyhow/1  said  Peter,  "  it's  an  ill  match 
that  sets  nothing  alight." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much."  And  there  the  con- 
versation ended,  since  Mary  was  immediately 
called  for  the  great  scene  where  Keith  under- 
stood and  she  forgave. 

In  the  morning  Peter  deemed  it  politic  to 
call  upon  Lord  Swaledale.  He  found  him  in 
the  hotel  lounge  pretending  to  read  The  Times, 
and  glancing  in  reality  at  the  door  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  daughter-in-law,  should  she 
happento  pass  by,  for  he  had  not  seen  her  again. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Peter,  cheerfully. 
"  I  heard  that  you  were  in  great  form  last 
night,  although  you  didn't  succeed  in  saving 
the  republic  from  the  reds."  He  had,  of 
course,  heard  nothing. 

"  Rubbish  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Swaledale. 
"  I  never  spoke  worse.  Never  !  "  He  looked 
extremely  dismal.  Great  Nature's  second 
course  had  not  come  up  to  his  expectations. 
His  thoughts  had  tormented  him  throughout 
the  night.  The  whole  world,  so  easy  and 
secure  and  comfortable  in  his  youth,  seemed 
to  be  dissolving  beneath  his  feet.  He  had  a 
feeling  that  Peter  would  certainly  bring  some 
new  and  revolutionary  news. 
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"  I  suppose  you've  heard/'  he  said  to  Peter 
at  last. 

"  Dennis  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that.14 

"  Oh,  rather.  I  want  to  congratulate  them 
both,  when  I  see  them.  They're  here,  aren't 
they  ?  " 

Lord  Swaledale  grunted. 

"  Nice  thing  for  me.  Only  son,  you  know. 
And  he  never  said  a  word.  Not  a  solitary 
word.  Not  a  hint.  I  hadn't  seen  him  since 
he  cleared  off  that  night.  Did  you  know  ?  ' 

"  I  gathered  that  he  was  amusing  himself. 
It's  not  altogether  an  unusual  practice.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  take  any  notice.  But — the 
real  thing — this.  Oh  no,  I  hadn't  the  faintest 
idea." 

"  Would  you  have  told  me,  if  you  had 
known  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.    That's  his  affair." 

"  Well,  he's  treated  me  pretty  roughly. 
He's  had  everything  he  could  want,  as  you 
know.  And  now  he  turns  to  this.  Have  the 
picture-papers  got  it  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  this  morning.  To-morrow,  I 
should  think.  And  a  big  splash  on  Sunday." 

Lord  Swaledale  shuddered. 

"  After  all,"  said  Peter  bravely,  "  I  can't 
see  what  you  have  to  fear.  You're  always 
preaching,  and  quite  rightly  preaching,  the 
New  England,  All  Classes  Together,  and 
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that  sort  of  thing.  Now  then,  here  you 
are/' 

"  I  don't  consider  it  necessary  or  expedient 
to  carry  political  principles  into  matrimony." 

"  It  shows  a  certain  thoroughness. " 

"  Nonsense.  That's  sheer  nonsense.  Den- 
nis cares  as  much  for  democracy  as  he  does 
for  higher  mathematics.  The  truth  is  that 
he  couldn't  resist  a  pretty  face." 

"  You  admit  that  it  is  a  pretty  face  ?  " 

'  Yes,  if  that's  anything." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Peter,  "  it's  done  now  and 
we've  got  to  face  the  facts.  Dennis  isn't 
keen  on  the  things  you're  keen  on.  It's  a 
pity,  but  there  it  is.  You  can't  make  oppo- 
sites  agree,  and  efforts  to  make  them  do  so 
are  only  a  waste  of  time.  Dennis  has  set  his 
heart  on  other  things ;  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  let  him  go  where  his  heart  leads  ?  " 

1  To  the  stage-door  ?  ' 

"  Certainly.  There  are  plenty  of  worse 
places.  I'm  not  going  to  parade  the  old 
gags  about  kind  hearts  and  coronets,  but  I 
can  honestly  assure  you  that  your  daughter- 
in-law  is  a  thoroughly  sensible  and  practical 
girl.  She's  lived  for  four  or  five  years  on  a 
salary  that  has  never  been  over  five  pounds 
a  week  at  the  best  of  times,  and  that  salary 
didn't  go  right  through  the  year.  Do  you 
suppose  a  girl  who  has  knocked  about  the 
provinces  on  a  screw  like  that,  with  a  certain 
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obligation  to  dress  smartly,  hasn't  discovered 
how  many  beans  make  five  ?  I  think  I  can 
guarantee  that  she  knows  how  to  make  the 
best  of  a  kipper  and  a  cup  of  tea.  You  may 
have  got  the  idea  that  she  is  certain  to  be  a 
silly  little  thing,  all  extravagance  and  ignor- 
ance. Well,  I  know  a  bit  about  her  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  she  isn't.  She  is  just  an 
ordinary  pro.  She  hasn't  any  particular 
ideas,  because  no  one  ever  took  the  trouble 
to  give  her  any.  She  does  and  says  and 
thinks  what  the  other  girls  say  and  do  and 
think.  But,  if  she  clears  out  of  it  all  now, 
she'll  remain  just  as  adaptable.  Only  the 
others  will  be  a  different  type." 

"  Who  are  they  going  to  be  ?  My 
friends  ?  ' 

"  No,  your  son's.  The  story,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard  it,  is  this.  He's  got  a  decent  sort 
of  a  job  with  the  Celerity  Motor  Company. 
He  always  had  a  taste  for  machinery,  and  I 
suppose  his  name  will  be  useful  to  them. 
Anyhow,  they  seem  prepared  to  pay  him 
well,  and  after  this  tour's  over  Vi  and  he  are 
going  to  settle  down  in  London.  He'll  sell 
Celeritys  on  commission  and  she  will  look 
after  the  little  grey  home  in  the  west.  Isn't 
that  better  than  taking  an  unwilling  horse  to 
the  water  and  having  rows  at  Swale  End, 
with  Dennis  running  off  to  bookies  for  his 
entertainment  ?  " 
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"  It  isn't  what  I  hoped  for  him/'  said  Lord 
Swaledale  gloomily. 

"  Do  sons  ever  do  what  their  parents 
intend  ?  Good  Lord,  if  I  had  played  up  to 
my  father,  I  might  have  been  sitting  in  a 
country  vicarage  or  languishing  in  Whitehall, 
drawing  up,  God  forbid,  elaborate  orders  for 
keeping  people  servile.  We  all  go  our  own 
way  and  that,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  way. 
Some  make  a  mess,  but  not  nearly  as  many 
as  you  think.  And,  if  you  ask  my  opinion 
(which  Peter  realised  full  well  that  the  other 
had  not  had  the  slightest  intention  of  doing) 
Dennis  has  done  himself  a  thoroughly  good 
turn.  He's  anchored  now,  and  in  just  the 
kind  of  harbour  that  suits  him." 

"  Scarcely  in  the  family  tradition." 

"But  it's  the  New  England,"  Peter 
reasserted. 

For  a  moment  it  was  in  doubt — and  well 
Peter  knew  it — whether  Lord  Swaledale  would 
finally  and  irretrievably  lose  his  temper.  In 
the  end  he  merely  collapsed  and  answered 
meekly : 

"  I  hope  it's  all  as  good  as  you  suggest." 

Peter  smiled.  "  I  don't  want  to  seem 
more  conceited  than  I  am,"  he  said,  "  but 
you  know  that  I  manage  to  pick  up  a  scanty 
living  by  using  my  wits  in  little  affairs  of 
human  relations.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
you  trust  my  optimism  in  this  particular  case. 
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And  now/'  he  added  calmly,    "of  course, 
you'll  be  at  the  debate  this  afternoon  ?  ' 

"  Good  heavens,  don't  mention  that  hideous 
word  to  me.  What  is  this  ?  ' 

Peter  explained  the  proposed  gathering. 
"  Miss  Maroon  might  think  it  a  little  queer/' 
he  concluded,  "  if  you  should  stay  away. 
Unless,  however,  you  really  must  hurry  back 
to  town." 

"  You  may  remember/'  replied  the  other, 
"  a  certain  conversation  that  we  held  on 
this  topic.  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  be 
rude.  I  have  a  genuine  respect  for  Miss 
Maroon.  She  is  a  most  capable  artist  and 
a  most  distinguished  woman.  But  there, 
if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  prefer  to  leave 
it?" 

"  But  surely  this  new  occurrence,  this 
marriage,  will  make  all  the  difference." 

"  You  may  think  me  as  stupid  and  as  old- 
fashioned  as  you  like,"  retorted  Lord  Swale- 
dale,  "  but  the  thing  has  confirmed  my  worst 
fears.  Ever  since  the  family  has  had  any 
connection  with  the  stage,  there  has  been  a 
series  of  most  unfortunate  events — to  use  the 
mildest  term.  And,  whatever  you  may  think 
of  this  match,  I  continue  to  regard  it  as  a 
misfortune." 

"  This  is  exactly  as  you  care  to  think. 
But  the  superstition,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
referred  to  the  first  of  the  family  who  should 
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concern  himself  with  an  actress.  Your  son 
has  done  so,  irrevocably.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fable,  he  has  distinctly  taken 
the  wind  out  of  your  sails.  Therefore  the 
thing  is  finished.  I  have  a  young  friend  who 
is  a  genuine  and  scientific  authority  on 
superstition.  She  is  neither  foolishly  credu- 
lous nor  obstinately  sceptical.  She  views  all 
manifestations  of  human  psychology  with  the 
cold,  impartial  eye  of  science.  And  she 
informs  me  that,  according  to  present 
thought  in  the  highest  psychological  centres 
a  curse — to  use  the  popular  term — is  always 
regarded  as  dead  the  moment  it  has  operated. 
It's  like  the  bee  that  can  sting  once,  and  once 
only.  A  member  of  the  family  has  taken  the 
decisive  step ;  all  other  Swaledales  can  now 
do  as  they  please.  Oh,  I  know  it's  a  delicate 
subject,  and  one  on  which  you  must  feel 
acutely.  Therefore  I  shall  not  carry  it  any 
further,  but  of  course,  the  invitation  remains 
and  the  debate  is  at  five  o'clock.  And  here 
is  your  daughter-in-law,  waiting  to  say  good 
morning." 

Peter  was  heartily  thankful  for  her  inter- 
vention, since  it  ended  a  conversation  which 
was  becoming  intolerable.  His  luck  again  ! 
He  had  just  scored  his  point  and  could 
escape  before  the  counter  blast  began.  Vi 
stood  before  them  in  an  obvious  agony  of 
apprehension.  Recent  events  had  indeed 
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been  overwhelming.  Looking  as  pretty  as 
she  did  embarrassed,  she  muttered  something 
appropriate,  turned  faint,  and  had  to  sit 
down.  Her  father-in-law's  sense  of  chivalry 
was  touched  and  he  leaped  up  in  conster- 
nation, calling  fussily  for  brandy.  While 
she  was  recovering,  Peter  fled,  He  realised 
that  for  both  of  them  it  was  the  best  move 
she  could  have  made. 

During  the  morning  Peter  had  a  short 
conversation  in  town  with  Cynthia  ;  later  he 
lunched  with  Courtenay  Salmon,  who  had 
come  to  Oxford  in  an  advanced  state  of 
depression.  But  a  plate  of  cold  chicken  and 
a  bottle  of  claret,  at  Peter's  expense,  dispelled 
much  of  his  gloom. 

"  It's  those  musical  comedies/'  said  Mr. 
Salmon.  "  I  shall  have  to  take  to  producing 
the  accursed  things.  There  isn't  a  serious 
play  running  in  town.  There  isn't  an  idea, 
there  isn't  a  spark  of  wit.  There's  just 
nothing.  No  wonder  we  artists  starve." 

"  Isn't  it  for  us  artists — pardon  a  mere 
advance  agent  using  the  first  person  plural — 
to  see  that  there  is  an  idea  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.  When  the  rents  of  the  theatres 
go  up  a  hundred  a  week." 

"  Well,  Salmon,  we  must  really  get  hold  of 
the  public." 

"  It's  as  slippery  as  an  eel." 

"  The  excuse  of  a  faint-heart !    The  people 
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will  always  do  what  it's  told.  We  have  only 
to  collar  the  people  who  tell  them/1 

"  If  you  think  the  Press  is  going  all  out 
for  good  plays,  I  can  only  say  that  you're  the 
most  fat-headed  optimist  I  ever  met." 

"  The  Press  will  in  its  turn  do  what  it  is  told/' 

"  Then  you  have  a  vision  of  Big  Business 
going  in  for  subversive  ideas.  That's  even 
more  preposterous/' 

"Not  even  that/'  said  Peter.  "  But  I 
have  hopes/' 

"  Oh,  you  mean  that  chap  Studdenham. 
Yes,  I  know  he  is  working  the  drama  stunt 
at  present,  though  heaven  only  knows  what 
he  expects  to  get  out  of  it." 

"  My  dear  man,  the  first  Lord  Studdenham 
has  already  collected  far  more  cash  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with.  He's  actually  in 
quest  of  honour  and  glory.  This  chair  of 
modern  drama,  for  instance.  It's  piffle,  of 
course,  but  it  gets  him  into  cultured  circles, 
and  that  seems  to  be  his  present  fad." 

"  So  you  think  he  might  be  urged  to  run  a 
theatre  on  decent  lines  ?  " 

"  Either  he  or  some  one  else." 

"  Unfortunately  there  are  no  theatres." 

1  You're  sure  ?  ' 

"  Not  certain.  But  they're  quite  as  scarce 
as  most  things." 

"  Could  you  find  out  this  afternoon  ?  By 
telephone  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  should  think  so.  I  could  prob- 
ably get  hold  of  the  man  who  knows  these 
things/' 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  mind  trying  him/' 
said  Peter.  "  I  should  be  extremely  grate- 
ful/' 

"  Look  here,"  answered  Salmon  after  a 
pause.  "  What's  your  game  ?  " 

"  The  restitution  of  British  Art." 

"  Oh,  chuck  it.     Everybody  knows  you." 

"  It's  foolish  of  you  to  be  offensive,  Salmon. 
Such  conduct  might  lead  me  to  pass  you  over 
when  I'm  looking  out  for  a  producer  on 
highly  artistic  lines." 

"  This  mystery  business  leaves  me  cold. 
But  I  don't  mind  ringing  up,  if  it's  going  to 
give  you  peace  of  mind/' 


Lord  Swaledale  did,  after  all,  attend  the 
debate.  He  had  regarded  the  idea  as  merely 
ludicrous,  he  had  determined  to  shake  the 
ungrateful  mud  of  Oxford  from  his  feet,  he 
had  even  got  so  far  as  to  fix  upon  his  train, 
when  Cynthia,  who  was  lunching  with  him, 
remarked  calmly : 

"  Of  course  you're  coming  this  afternoon  ? 
I  mean  to  say  you  simply  must.  The  more 
big  people  who  roll  in,  the  better  ad.  for  us 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  And  as  your 
daughter  is  in  the  show  and  your  family  in 
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general,  to  put  it  mildly,  seems  somewhat 
involved,  it's  up  to  you  to  help  the  business 
along/' 

"  So  now  I've  become  a  sort  of  travelling 
outrider  for  the  circus,"  protested  her  father 
indignantly. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  silly,"  Cynthia  replied.  "  Of 
course  you're  coming.  Anyhow,  I  want  you 
to  be  in  Oxford  to-morrow,  so  as  to  give  me 
another  lunch.  I  like  these  hotel  lunches  ; 
they're  a  great  relief  after  the  doubtful 
amenities  of  Paradise  Square.  I  suppose  I 
might  accept  invitations  to  lunch  with  under- 
graduates. But  that's  so  uncomfortable.  If 
I  was  just  an  ordinary  sort  of  a  person,  I 
suppose  they  would  try  and  kiss  me.  As  it 
is  they  don't  know  what  to  do  and  just  look 
embarrassed.  Which  is  pretty  dull  for  me. 
Another  of  the  penalties  of  rank !  And 
besides,"  she  added,  "  you  can't  let  that 
fearful  neighbour  of  ours  go  monopolising 
the  town  as  the  Only  Artistic  Peer.  You  just 
come  and  say  a  word  for  the  poor  old  drama. 
As  you've  chucked  all  the  decent  old  things, 
like  horses,  you  may  as  well  cotton  on  to  the 
best  of  the  new.  Anyhow,  if  it  must  be  the 
New  England  all  day,  don't  you  think  that 
reconstructing  the  drama  is  a  cut  above 
reconstructing  drains  ?  " 

"  My  dear  girl " 

"  I   want   a    crime  de    menthe    with    my 
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coffee/'  said  Cynthia.  "And  in  the  middle 
of  next  month  I  shall  want  a  cheque  for  five 
hundred.  And  then  I'm  going  to  buy  a 
two-seater  from  Dennis  and  keep  the  money 
in  the  family.  Oh,  do  get  hold  of  the 
waiter/' 

Thus  it  was  that  Lord  Swaledale  came. 

The  hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Not 
only  had  the  male  undergraduate  members  of 
the  Oxford  University  Higher  Drama  Society 
arrived  in  huge  numbers,  but  the  whole  of 
North  Oxford  intellect  had  descended  upon 
the  meeting.  For  some  reason  or  another 
the  retiring  denizens  of  the  Banbury  and 
Woodstock  Roads  had  emerged  to  do  homage 
to  Mary  Maroon.  Peter  concluded  that  the 
dons'  wives  had  decided  it  to  be  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  seeing  a  real  actress  without 
sinking  to  her  level.  It  was,  in  fact,  curiosity 
smeared  with  culture.  The  young  women  of 
the  University  had  also  been  admitted,  not 
without  a  struggle.  There  had  been  a  con- 
siderable and  animated  correspondence  with 
the  authorities.  The  authorities,  acting  up 
to  their  usual  Moslem  tradition,  had  scouted 
the  idea  as  preposterous ;  all  bisexual  meet- 
ings were  to  them  facilities  for  licentiousness, 
and  as  such,  condemned ;  one  gathered,  in 
brief,  that  the  authorities  regarded  every 
woman  as  a  probable  victim  of  rape  and 
every  man,  even  the  young  high-brows  of 
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the  O.U.H.D.S.,  as  a  walking  mass  of  un- 
controllable passions.  Whether  the  author- 
ities gained  this  view  from  their  own  youthful 
experience  or  from  reading  best-sellers  on 
Sunday  afternoons  has  never  been  established. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  admission  of 
the  women  had  only  been  gained  by  the 
passionate  and  indefatigable  pleading  of  Pro- 
fessor Macfarlane,  who  had  grown  grey  and 
passed  on  to  a  silvery  whiteness  in  the 
Sisyphean  task  of  drumming  common  sense 
into  dotards.  Even  so,  the  Professor's  vic- 
tory was  not  unchallenged.  Special  rows  of 
seats  at  the  front,  under  the  Professor's 
trusted  eye,  had  been  roped  off  for  the  young 
women  and  a  discreet  gap  followed  after  their 
seats.  So  they  dwelt  in  an  island  of  security. 
Acts  of  violence,  if  they  were  to  happen,  would 
at  least  be  conspicuous. 

"  The  platform  "  was  an  imposing  body. 
Professor  Macfarlane  took  the  chair  and  the 
dusty  water-bottle,  that  has  become  the  con- 
ventional mascot  of  the  lecture-room.  With 
his  blue  Celtic  eyes  and  mass  of  white  hair 
— not  to  mention  his  continued  and  arduous 
championship  of  the  feminine  cause — he  was 
naturally  the  idol  of  the  young  women.  In 
fact,  he  was  the  idol  of  all  save  the  Old 
Oligarchs  of  the  Senior  Common  Rooms,  who 
had  begun  by  regarding  him  as  a  bad  joke 
and  now  thought  of  him  as  a  holy  terror. 
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On  the  Professor's  right  was  Mary  Maroon. 
She  had  come  in  the  magnifience  which  her 
present  prosperity  allowed.  To  grace  her  hat 
a  bird  of  paradise  had  perished  ;  to  cover 
her  shoulders,  arctic  foxes  had  vanished  from 
the  earth  ;  for  her  feet,  a  crocodile  had  died. 
Like  a  queen  she  had  levied  her  tribute  on 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  like  a  queen  she 
wore  her  gawds  as  though  they  were  but  her 
scanty  due.  On  the  Professor's  left  sat 
Mr.  Courtenay  Salmon  and  then,  on  either 
side,  Lord  Swaledale  and  Lord  Studdenham, 
Mrs.  Macfarlane  and  Miss  Moira  Macfarlane, 
Peter  and  the  Secretary  of  the  O.U.H.D.S., 
Mr.  Napier  and  other  notables.  At  Mary's 
feet  were  huddled  the  invaluable  servants  of 
the  press,  that  the  world  might  not  be  ignor- 
ant of  happenings  so  vast.  The  Professor, 
who  was  greeted  with  loud  and  long  applause, 
alluded  gracefully  to  the  great  services  to 
Art  rendered  by  their  distinguished  visitors 
and  the  great  benefit  they  were  conferring 
upon  Oxford.  In  the  name  of  the  Society 
he  gave  them  welcome.  He  hoped  that  from 
this  discussion  the  men  of  this  University 
and  the  women  (immense  cheering)  would 
receive  inspiration  to  forward  the  great  work 
of  linking  Art  with  humanity.  Then  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Salmon  to  open  the  debate. 

Courtenay  Salmon  was  not  the  person  to 
suffer  from  nervousness.     He  had  an  easy 
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case  to  demonstrate  the  sorry  state  of  the 
national  drama.  The  memory  of  his  bank 
balance  filled  his  logic  with  a  genuine  emotion 
and,  as  a  result,  he  drove  his  points  home  with 
a  marked  efficiency.  When  he  sat  down  he 
considered  that  he  had  earned  his  fiver 
without  a  doubt  and  done  his  reputation  no 
harm.  Mary  was  hailed  with  a  terrific  out- 
break of  cheering.  This  was  scarcely  strange, 
since  she  was  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
The  women  applauded  her  because  she  was 
a  woman  in  a  world  of  exclusive  and  narrow- 
minded  men  ;  the  men  applauded  her  because 
she  was  so  obviously  a  woman  in  a  world  of 
frumps,  about  whose  sex  one  might  long 
be  doubtful.  Poor  Salmon  had  missed  the 
favour  of  both  sexes,  because,  in  the  eyes 
of  these  University  women,  he  was  a  man 
and  men  always  got  on,  while  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men  he  was  nothing  but  an  ugly  little 
Jew. 

She  made  no  mistake  about  her  speech ; 
and,  just  as  financial  considerations  had  filled 
with  poignant  feeling  Salmon's  lament  over 
the  deceased  drama,  so  the  knowledge  of 
wealth  and  of  success  enabled  Mary  to  be 
a  sensitive  vehicle  of  the  Napier-Penruddock 
arguments.  Her  authors,  knowing  the  taste 
of  their  audience,  had  done  their  work  well. 
A  plethora  of  ill-digested  epigrams,  perhaps  ; 
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but  when  a  tolerably  clever  speech  is  delivered 
to  an  audience  mainly  consisting  of  young 
and  vigorous  celibate  males,  by  a  woman  of 
undeniable  beauty,  presence,  and  splendour, 
a  convincing  success  may  be  taken  for 
granted. 

The  dreariness  of  the  ensuing  speeches  only 
served  to  emphasise  Mary's  distinction.  All 
the  well-known  bores  were  there  and  all  were 
equally  certain  that  this  was  the  chance  of 
their  pain-inflicting  lives.  Professor  Macfar- 
lane's  tact  was  put  to  its  utmost  limits 
in  restraining  this  hideous  prolixity.  Lord 
Studdenham  made  a  rather  elaborate  speech 
about  himself,  but  Lord  Swaledale,  wisely, 
would  not  be  drawn.  At  the  close  Mary 
had  the  reward  of  a  majority-vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  British  drama  and  the  pleasure 
of  a  second  ovation.  Then  she  left  to  dine 
hurriedly  at  the  Macfarlanes,  before  flying 
back  to  the  theatre. 

"  We've  kept  a  couple  of  seats  for  you  at 
the  theatre/'  said  Peter  to  Lord  Swaledale, 
"  in  case  you  should  chance  to  look  in. 
Perhaps  the  show  might  bear  seeing  twice. 
At  least,  that  was  my  idea." 

"  That's  very  good  of  you,"  answered 
Lord  Swaledale.  "I  think  I'll  take  the 
opportunity." 

Peter  was  agreeably  surprised. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Courtenay  Salmon  as 
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they  left  the  debating  hall,  "  I  did  ring  up 
the  fellow  in  town.  He  says  there's  absolutely 
nothing  doing." 

Peter  swore  quietly.  But  at  least  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that  Mary's 
houses  on  Friday  and  Saturday  reminded  the 
manager  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  week. 
They  were  immense,  both  in  size  and  in 
enthusiasm.  Yet  the  lack  of  a  London 
theatre  disturbed  him.  Christmas  was  dan- 
gerously near  and  the  full  task  of  the  lamp- 
lighter was  by  no  means  completed. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ON  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Monday 
Peter  and  Mary  were  walking  along  the 
sea-front  at  Brighton.  A  keen  wind  came  off 
the  sea,  a  wind  that  made  the  ladies  of 
fashion  draw  their  furs  closely  about  them 
and  break  from  a  leisurely  stroll  into  a 
firm  step.  Great,  ugly  clouds  came  up  with 
the  gale,  but  Peter's  heart  was  glad  with 
a  joy  that  was  proof  against  wind  and 
weather. 

"  The  advance  booking  is  first  rate/'  he 
said.  "  I  think  we  might  chance  a  quiet 
week  in  the  publicity  line." 

"  No  stunts  ?  " 

"  No.  Just  an  easy-going,  old-fashioned, 
respectable  week.  And  now  that  I  have 
reassured  you  and  put  you  in  a  good  temper 
and  discounted  any  evil  effects  of  this  wind 
upon  the  human  liver,  tell  me  how  you 
finished  up  at  Oxford  ?  " 

"  In  high  style.  I  seemed  to  pass  all  my 
week-end  in  state.  On  Saturday  I  lunched 
with  Lord  Swaledale." 

"  The  devil  you  did  !  And  you  found  him 
in  good  fettle  ?  " 
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"  I  found  him  rather  worried  about  his 
dear  son,  but  not  so  frantic  as  I  feared." 

"  You  can  thank  me  for  that.  I  thought 
it  best  to  go  straight  for  him  and  tell  him 
what  an  angel  Vi  is.  I  hope  you  kept  in 
tune." 

"  Rather.     It's  the  only  line,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Domestic  virtues  lurking  behind 
a  powdered  face.  Adaptability  very  pro- 
nounced. Not  likely  to  be  a  Molly  the 
Marchioness  or  a  bad  let  down." 

"  Good.  I  think  I  made  all  that  quite 
clear.  And  really  it's  true  in  a  way." 

"  Perfectly.  And  where  did  Lord  Swale- 
dale  make  for  later  on  ?  " 

"  Town." 

At  that  moment  there  came  towards  them, 
with  what  speed  he  could  command,  a  mon- 
strous person  of  transparent  Semitism.  He 
greeted  Mary  with  delight,  revealing  a  manner 
no  less  expansive  than  his  figure. 

"  Miss  Maroon,"  he  cooed  from  the  gross 
depths  of  an  enormous  throat.  "  A  pleasure 
iddeed.  Of  course  I  am  coming  to  your  show 
to-dight.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
could  dide  with  me  to-dight.  We  can  have  it 
early  to  suit  your  times,  you  know.  I'm  at 
the  usual  place.  Dever  desert  it,  dever. 
Say  yes." 

Mary  said  words  to  that  effect  and  arranged 
to  dine  with  her  friend  at  half-past  six.  The 
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managerial  person — for  such  he  most  un- 
doubtedly was  — passed  magnificently  on. 
"  Anyhow/'  she  said,  "  I'll  get  a  good  dinner." 

"  Isn't  that  Levison  Beit?  "  asked  Peter. 
'  Right  as  usual." 

"  You've  worked  for  him,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  presented  me  in  a  sketch  I 
took  round  the  halls.  And  then  he  toured  me 
in  a  most  appalling  comedy." 

"  Is  he  straight  ?  'J 

"  Well,  he's  not  irrevocably  crooked.  He 
has  his  moments  of  straightness  ;  lapses,  shall 
we  say  ?  " 

"  Moments  of  forget  fulness,"  corrected 
Peter.  "  The  nodding  of  Homer.  Anyhow, 
best  luck  to  your  dinner.  I  should  think 
the  gentleman  is  good  for  an  Ai  vintage. 
I've  got  to  work  now,  but  I  want  to  see  you 
again.  After  the  show  at  your  hotel  ?  Or 
will  you  be  too  tired  ?  " 

"  No,  please  come." 

Shortly  before  eleven  Mary  Maroon  was 
sitting  in  the  lounge  of  her  hotel,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Peter.  She  had  acted  well, 
she  knew,  and  the  piece  had  gone  notably 
well  for  a  Monday.  Perhaps  the  dinner  had 
helped ;  it  had  included  an  incomparable 
vintage.  But  even  the  effect  of  an  incom- 
parable vintage  passes  and  with  its  passing 
comes  weariness.  Mary's  weariness  took  the 
tedious  form  of  divining  the  future.  She 
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wondered  if  life  held  out  the  prospect  of 
infinite  hotels.  Oh,  it  was  better  than  a 
prospect  of  infinite  lodgings,  better  than 
interminably  buying  your  own  chops,  and 
interminably  fighting  or  surrendering  to  land- 
ladies of  determined  views.  Not  a  doubt  of 
that.  But  even  so,  life,  in  the  best  hotels, 
in  the  best  clothes,  with  no  worries,  life 
running  smoothly  as  a  well-oiled  machine, 
the  life  she  had  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of 
her  eclipse — well,  was  it  in  any  sense,  life? 
Scarcely  the  life  she  craved  for  now.  Her 
thoughts  ran  back  to  those  awful  days  of 
eclipse ;  the  days,  she  reflected,  before  she 
met  Peter.  That  amazing  man  ! 

And  there  he  stood.  Peter  never  kept 
important  people  waiting.  Mary  ordered 
coffee  and  cigarettes. 

"  It  never  went  better,"  said  Peter.  "  You 
were  far  too  good  for  a  mere  Monday.  I  have 
an  intuition  that  your  dinner  must  have  been 


a  success." 


1  Yes,  if  dining  with  Levison  Beit  is  ever 
a  success." 

"  Base  feminine  ingratitude  !  Still,  he  does 
look  a  bit  like — well,  I  can't  say  the  touring 
manager,  because  it  might  hit  present  com- 
pany." 

'  Yes,"  said  Mary  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness. "  You  needn't  mince  matters.  That's 
what  I  am." 
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"  For  the  present/'  added  Peter  tactfully, 
"  and  an  extremely  short  present.  In  less 
than  three  weeks  our  engagement  is  at  an  end/' 

"  Yes.  Levison  pointed  that  out.  He 
knew  it  was  a  twelve  weeks'  tour." 

"  It's  nothing  to  do  with  him." 

"  In  a  way  I  suppose  it  is.  He  offered  me 
work." 

"Good  Lord,"  cried  Peter.  "What  in- 
fernal impertinence !  Surely  you've  closed 
your  account  with  that  sort  of  firm  !  " 

"  He  offered  me  a  good  lead.  It's  a  long 
spring  tour  with  some  very  good  dates. 
Twenty  weeks  at — at  a  salary  I  can't  sniff 
at.  It  will  be  an  easy  life.  No  worries,  no 
management,  none  of  your  horrible  stunts. 
Just  a  good,  safe  thing,  and  I  get  my  money 
down  whatever  we  play  to.  Do  you  blame 
me  for  thinking  twice  about  a  proposal  of 
that  sort  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Peter  asserted  fiercely,  "I  most 
certainly  do.  And  what's  the  play  called  ?  " 

"  It's  called  Tiddleywinks:' 

"  That  thing  !  You  !  Oh  Mary,  you  can't. 
It's  just  muck.  French  dirt  watered  into 
a  muddy  paste  with  English  sentiment.  You 
simply  can't  go  and  soil  your  hands  with  that 
stuff." 

"  Tiddleywinks  is  a  wonderful  part." 

"  Yes.  For  a  tiddler.  Not  for  an  actress. 
You  know  you're  far  above  that  stuff." 
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"  Oh  Peter,  Peter,  when  will  you  be  wise  ? 
I  tell  you  I  can't  stand  and  wait  for  what  I 
want.  I  must  keep  going,  and  I'm  sick  to 
death  of  worry,  worry,  worry.  Managing 
your  own  show  is  the  most  horribly  exhausting 
business  in  the  world.  And  I'm  fagged  out. 
I  want  a  nice  easy  profitable  spring,  with  a 
good  summer  holiday  at  the  end  of  it." 

"  And  then  the  autumn  comes.  And  more 
Tiddley winks,  I  suppose." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  Mary 
retorted.  "  Wait  for  something  good.  I 
might  as  well  wait  for  one  of  these  Art  and 
Crafty  theatres." 

"  Perhaps  even  they  won't  be  quite  so 
long.  I  see  Lord  Studdenham  is  going  to 
back  the  business.  He  has  put  in  ten 
thousand." 

"  They'll  soon  spend  that  in  typists  and 
petty  cash.  And  what,  to  return  to  the 
point,  is  your  proposal  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  make  no  decision  for  a 
fortnight." 

"  In  that  case,  you  have  got  your  eye  on 
something  ?  " 

"  Yes.  A  West  End  theatre  and  a  play 
worth  acting." 

"  You  ridiculous  man !  Have  you  a 
ready-made  syndicate  behind  you,  bursting 
with  money  ?  " 

"  No.    I've  only  Lord  Swaledale." 
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Mary  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"  That  isn't  true,  Peter/'  she  said.  '  You 
musn't  tell  me  such  silly  stories,  even  if  you 
are  working  for  my  good,  as  you're  always 
telling  me.  I  saw  him  on  Saturday  and  you 
certainly  haven't  seen  him  since  then,  and  he 
told  me  perfectly  distinctly  that,  though  he 
was  really  interested  in  the  drama,  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  not  to  do  anything 
about  it.  His  heart's  in  his  dairy,  a-milking 
the  cows.  And  he's  quite  right." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  says  that  now.  But  I  can 
make  him  change  his  tune." 

"  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment,"  said 
Mary  defiantly,  "  that  I  would  let  you  force 
me  on  the  man  ?  ' 

"  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment,"  answered 
Peter,  "  that  I  would  let  Levison  force  you 
into  Tiddleywinks  ?  ' 

"  Peter,"  said  Mary  with  a  maternal  smile, 
"  I  like  you  very  much.  I  think  you're  the 
best  advance  agent  in  the  world.  And  I'm 
extremely  grateful  to  you  for  all  that  you've 
done  for  me.  But  I  can't  help  feeling  to-night 
you  are  being  simply  silly." 

"  I  suppose  I  can  return  the  compliment," 
answered  Peter  bitterly. 

"  If  you  wish." 

There  was  a  silence.  Peter  saw  the  cloud 
of  anger  that  darkened  Mary's  beauty  and 
turned  away.  He  had  begun  by  treating  this 
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woman  as  a  joke,  but  now  he  understood  to 
the  full  her  tragedy.  Being  human,  he  could 
not  hold  back  his  admiration.  He  had  learned 
to  care  for  her,  and  was  eager  above  all  to 
give  her  the  work  she  wanted  and  to  rescue 
her  from  Tiddleywinks.  And  there  was  that 
contract  he  had  made  with  himself.  But 
now,  in  his  eagerness,  he  had  only  angered 
her.  Her  foot  struck  a  warning  tap,  her 
hand  strayed  with  a  monitory  gesture  to  the 
evening  paper,  her  glance  was  final. 

"  Look  here/'  he  said,  facing  her  again. 
"  We  can't  row  like  this,  it's  too  childish. 
I'm  sorry  for  what  I  said.  Will  you  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  only  spoke  wildly 
because  I  do  really  care  what  happens  ?  ' 

"  I  believe  you  care,  and  I'm  glad  you 
care,"  she  answered.  "  But  I  don't  think 
you're  wise,  if,  while  you  care,  you  can 
propose  to  throw  me  at  that  man's  head." 

"  But  I  haven't  thrown  you.  Haven't  I 
a  perfect  right  to  try  and  make  Lord  Swale- 
dale  take  an  interest  in  the  serious  drama, 
and  even  go  as  far  as  running  a  theatre  on 
serious  lines  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  All  sorts  of  sharks  are  after 
his  money.  You  can  take  your  turn." 

"  You  needn't  think  you'll  put  me  off  by 
being  nasty.  I'm  in  earnest  about  this.  If 
I  give  you  my  word  that  I'll  never  mention 
your  name  to  him,  and  then  he  should  take 
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a  theatre  and  offer  you  something  worthy  of 
you  .  .  .  would  you  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  would  you  accept  his  offer,  if  it  was 
a  good  one  ?  '' 

"  I  don't  know.  Anyhow,  I  shall  be  under 
contract  for  Tiddley winks." 

"Oh,  don't  evade  it  like  that,"  Peter 
pursued  eagerly.  "  Supposing  we'd  got  this 
theatre,  and  he  asked  you  now,  to-night, 
when  there's  nothing  fixed  with  Levison, 
would  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
all  these  suppositions  ?  They  don't  find  a 
theatre  and  they  don't  carry  us  a  single  step 
further  on." 

"  Then  if  you  want  friend  Levison,"  said 
Peter  bitterly,  "  have  him  by  all  means.  But 
it's  waste,  utter  waste.  And  misery  too. 
You'll  have  security  and  you  can  stop  in 
first-class  hotels.  You'll  tour  in  comfort, 
and  perhaps  you'll  have  a  maid  to  tidy  and 
pack  and  keep  you  beautiful.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it's  all  waste 
really,  when  the  work  isn't  fit  for  you  to 
touch." 

The  bitter  truth  of  his  charge  stung  Mary 
like  a  whip.  She  rose  smarting. 

"  Good  night,"  she  said  abruptly.  :<  I 
think  we've  said  rather  more  than  enough 
about  this  affair," 
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"  Anyhow/'  returned  Peter  defiantly,  "  I 
have  your  promise/' 

"  What  promise  ?  ': 

"  That  if  he  does  take  a  theatre  and  calls 
on  you  with  no  prompting  from  me,  you'll 
think  about  his  offer." 

"  Yes,  if  that's  any  comfort.  But  in  the 
meantime  I'm  not  going  to  stop  negotiations 
with  Levison  and  any  others  who  may  wish 
to  do  business." 

"  That's  a  bargain  then.  And,  if  there  was 
a  theatre  vacant  in  London,  I'd  call  on  Lord 
Swaledale  to-morrow." 

"  Call  then,"  said  Mary  sarcastically,  for 
she  believed  that  Peter  was  merely  talking 
for  appearance.  "  Call  and  tell  him  to  take 
the  Piccadilly.  Bonham's  new  production  has 
just  fallen  through  and  no  one  will  touch  the 
house  at  the  price.  It's  unlucky  for  one  thing ! ' ' 

"  Bosh." 

"  You  know  what  the  profession  is. 
They've  had  three  failures  running  there, 
and  this  last  show  never  produced  at  all. 
Levison  knows  all  about  it,  because  he  asked 
for  it  and  was  frightened  off  by  the  price." 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour,"  said  Peter 
suddenly. 

'  Yes." 

"  I  was  going  to  Portsmouth  to-morrow  to 
see  about  next  week's  business  there.  May 
I  have  a  day  off  ?  " 
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"  What  for  ?    To  buy  a  theatre  ?  " 

"  To  see  Lord  Swaledale." 

"  Remember  you  made  me  a  promise. " 

"  So  have  you  made  me  a  promise." 

"  I  thought  you  were  just  in  a  silly  mood/' 
she  protested. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  ;  then  Peter 
said  defiantly : 

"  I'm  going,  anyhow.  It's  a  case  of  this 
moment  or  never." 

"  Well,  don't  imagine,"  she  said  bitterly, 
"  that  I'm  hanging  on  your  next  word." 

f'  Good  night." 

In  a  second  he  had  vanished  through  the 
great  swing-doors,  a  baffling,  emotional, 
indeterminable  Peter ;  he  was  not  at  all  the 
man  she  had  known,  the  coolly  adventurous, 
charmingly  cynical.  To-night  he  was  rude, 
gauche,  quite  inexplicably  different.  Peter 
in  love  ?  Never.  But  Peter  concerned, 
Peter  sincerely  stirred  ?  Quite  obviously, 
yes. 

Mary  went  up  to  bed  in  a  state  of  dismay. 
And  there,  in  her  "luxuriously  appointed" 
room,  she  realised  the  ultimate  horror  of  hotels. 
Peter  was  right.  Touring  in  comfort  as 
Tiddleywinks  might  be  safe,  as  safe  as  prison. 
Then  why  had  she  opposed  him  ?  Was  it 
modesty  ?  Was  she  really  afraid  of  being 
thrown  at  Lord  Swaledale  ?  Peter  had 
thrown  her  hard  enough  at  the  world  and 
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she  had  not  murmured.  Modesty  ?  No,  it 
was  nothing  but  pique,  obstinacy,  a  stupid 
pride  that  bade  her  tell  the  man  that  she 
could  do  very  well  without  his  precious 
advertising.  But  pride  is  good  and  so  is 
self-reliance,  so  is  self-respect.  She  tried  hard 
to  build  up  the  case  that  would  justify  her 
conduct,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  She  saw 
now,  in  the  intolerably  bright  light  of  her 
gaunt  bedroom,  the  blackness  of  her  pique 
and  pose.  She  had  done  nothing  more  than 
fill  Peter  with  a  schoolgirl's  lies.  She  loathed 
with  all  her  being  the  prospect  of  playing 
Tiddleywinks. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

PETER  left  for  London  by  the  earliest  possible 
train  on  Tuesday,  and  drove  at  once  to  the 
office  of  an  estate  agent,  who  concerned  him- 
self with  the  letting  of  theatres.  He  caught 
the  fellow  just  as  he  was  arriving  from 
Surbiton  to  begin  his  day's  work.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  and  Peter  at  once 
made  inquiries  about  the  Piccadilly.  No, 
it  was  not  let.  Offers  were  still  being 
considered.  Whom  did  Peter  represent  ? 
Peter  was  not  prepared  to  say.  How  much 
did  he  offer  ?  Again  Peter  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  The  agent  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  Peter  declared  that  he  was  merely 
in  search  of  information.  A  few  questions 
elicited  the  fact  that  Lord  Studdenham  might 
form  a  syndicate  to  take  over  the  Piccadilly 
as  a  musical  comedy  house.  In  fact,  the 
Studdenham  syndicate  seemed  to  be  the  only 
competitor.  "  How  long  a  time/'  Peter  asked, 
"  would  there  be  in  which  to  frame  an 
offer  ?  '  The  agent  suggested  forty-eight 
hours.  Peter  accepted  his  terms  and  left 
the  office.  The  knowledge  that  Studdenham 
was  already  involved  in  negotiations  afforded 
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Peter  a  great  relief.  There,  if  anywhere,  lay 
the  weapon  to  wield  against  Lord  Swaledale  ; 
there  the  lever  to  raise  the  dead-weight  of  a 
sluggish  recalcitrance.  And  now  to  see  the 
man  who  held  the  balance.  Peter  hurried  to 
Swale  House  in  Blue  Moon  Street. 

There  disappointment  awaited  Peter.  His 
lordship's  secretary  informed  him  that  Lord 
Swaledale  had  just  left  for  the  north  by  the 
ten  o'clock  express.  It  seemed  that  there 
had  been  labour  troubles  on  his  estate.  The 
tenant-farmers  and  their  men  had  been  dis- 
puting over  the  application  of  the  eight- 
hours  day,  and  Lord  Swaledale  had  gone 
north  to  try  and  effect  an  agreement.  Peter 
fled  with  all  possible  speed  to  King's  Cross. 
There  he  had  to  content  himself  with  a  slower 
train,  but  he  ventured  to  send  a  wire  to  Swale 
End. 

Can    you    send    car    meet    me   Darling- 
borough,  four  thirty.    Important  news. 

It  was,  of  course,  an  impertinence.  But 
Peter  was  determined  to  be  hung,  if  swing 
he  must,  for  a  good  fat  sheep.  His  train 
brought  him  punctually  to  Darlingborough, 
and  to  his  inexpressible  relief  he  found  that 
a  car  was  waiting  for  him.  Nevertheless  his 
spirits  were  much  reduced  by  a  cold,  wet 

ve,    which    took    nearly    two    hours,     A 
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soaking  evening  in  November  is  scarcely 
the  time  to  visit  the  Dales,  and  when 
Peter  at  last  alighted  at  Swale  End,  he 
was  chilled  to  the  bone,  and  drenched 
with  that  thick,  driving  mist  that  no 
covering  made  with  hands  can  effectually 
withstand. 

There  was  more  delay.  His  lordship 
happened  to  be  over  at  the  home-farm,  seeing 
a  deputation  and  wrestling  with  intricate 
points  of  "  split  time/'  Peter  did  his  best  to 
warm  himself  and  reviewed  the  situation  as  it 
lay  before  him.  After  all,  he  was  playing  a 
rash,  foolhardy  game.  Many  a  time  had 
Lord  Swaledale  definitely  renounced  all  con- 
nection with  the  theatre,  and  here  was  he, 
Peter,  racing  his  lordship  to  the  north  in 
order  to  cajole  him  into  renting,  within  forty 
hours,  one  of  London's  most  fashionable  and 
expensive  play-houses.  Why  was  he  risking 
an  almost  inevitable  snub  ?  Why  was  he 
wasting  his  energy  and  risking  his  health 
in  helter-skelter  journeys  ?  Why,  indeed  ? 
Since  breakfast  he  had  scarcely  touched  food, 
and,  if  Lord  Swaledale  chose  to  be  indignant, 
he  looked  like  going  without  his  dinner. 
Seven  o'clock  struck,  and  Peter's  courage 
fell  as  low  as  it  had  ever  fallen  in  his  life. 
Rarely  did  he  lack  self-confidence,  but  an 
empty  stomach  and  shivering  limbs  are  poor 
friends  of  courage.  He  began  sincerely  to 
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wish  that  he  had  never  adventured  himself 
on  so  wild  an  enterprise. 

At  last  Lord  Swaledale  came  in.  He  looked 
tired  and  worried,  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
shook  hands. 

"  Now  then/'  he  said,  "  whatever  is  it  ? 
Not  bad  news.  Cynthia  ?  Dennis  ?  What's 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  wrong.  I  trust  I  haven't 
frightened  you.  It's  a  matter  of  business, 
but  it's  the  kind  of  business  that  can't  wait." 

"  Business  !     What  sort  of  business  ?  " 

"  Theatrical  business." 

There  was  a  long,  heavy  silence,  and  Peter 
could  hear  the  pounding  of  blood  in  his 
aching,  throbbing  head. 

"  That's  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  said 
Lord  Swaledale,  with  iron  in  his  voice. 

"  Not  at  present.     That's  why  I  came  ?  ' 

"  I  thought  I  had  made  my  views  plain 
to  you  ?  ' 

"  Circumstances  alter  cases." 

"  Not  this  one." 

"  Very  well."  Peter  turned  and  picked 
up  his  coat.  "  You  don't  want  to  hear  any 
more  ?  " 

"  No.  But  you  can't  go  now.  That's 
quite  out  of  the  question.  There's  no  use 
trying  to  get  back.  You'll  have  to  stop  the 
night.  We'll  dine  at  once.  I  shan't  bother 
to  dress  and  well  be  alone," 
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Peter  thanked  him  heartily.  In  his  pre- 
sent mood  he  felt  that  a  good  dinner  was  life's 
richest  gift.  The  conversation  at  dinner 
trickled  slowly  at  first,  but  gradually  the 
stream  gathered  force,  and,  with  the  coming 
of  the  port,  both  men  warmed  to  the  pleasant 
labours  of  debate. 

"  You 've  heard  about  Lord  Studdenham  ?  " 
said  Peter's  host,  as  he  lit  a  cigar. 

"  More  than  enough.  But  this  is  sure  to 
be  something  new/' 

"  There's  one  thing  that  concerns  us  here. 
Do  you  know  Old  Rigg  Wood  ?  " 

"  Down  the  dale  a  bit  ?  " 

"Yes.  That's  it.  Some  wonderful  old 
trees.  It  must  be  one  of  the  finest  copses 
in  the  north.  Anyone  who  cared  anything 
for  trees  would  notice  it  in  a  moment.  Stud- 
denham has  bought  it  and  had  the  whole  lot 
hacked  down/' 

'  What  on  earth  for  ?  ' 

"  A  good  offer/'  Lord  Swaledale  snorted. 
"  A  good  offer.  Some  timber  bagman  wanted 
the  stuff,  but,  of  course,  the  former  owner 
understood  and  wouldn't  sell.  Then  Stud- 
denham steps  in,  drives  a  good  bargain  with 
the  merchant,  and  down  it  all  has  to  come. 
Every  foot  of  it.  Gone,  hacked  to  pieces. 
That  man  has  bought  himself  the  finest  place 
in  the  North  Riding,  and  keeps  adding  to  it, 
and  all  the  while  he  doesn't  understand.  Not 
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a  thing.  He  runs  out  of  the  dale  into  the 
agricultural  land,  and  then  what  does  he  do  ? 
He  cuts  down  all  the  hedges  and  makes  every 
field  forty-acre  with  a  wire  paling  round  it. 
So  that  it  can  be  easily  ploughed  by  his  fleet 
of  motor-tractors !  " 

"  Efficiency/'  said  Peter. 

"  Be  damned/'  answered  Lord  Swaledale. 
"  If  that's  the  meaning  of  the  New  England 
that's  going  to  prevail,  I'm  going  back  to 
foxhounds.  These  new  men  don't  under- 
stand. Studdenham  owns  a  bit  of  the  real, 
typical  England,  and  his  one  idea  is  to  make 
it  look  like  the  Far  West.  Down  with  the 
timber,  down  with  the  hedges,  down  with 
birds,  animals,  everything.  Just  for  cash. 
You  know  I'm  not  just  an  intolerant  old 
fogey,  but  I  can  see  some  value  in  sentiment 
and  tradition,  and  I'm  not  afraid  to  own  up 
to  it.  It's  these  pushing,  bouncing  people 
that  are  going  to  tear  England  limb  from 
limb.  There  won't  be  a  wood  left  or  a  hedge 
or  anything  rough  and  shaggy  and  good  to 
look  at.  Nothing  but  palings  and  motor- 
ploughs.  They'll  kill  all  the  birds  and  beasts 
because  they  aren't  efficient,  and  they'll 
tear  up  all  the  flowers  because  they're 
wasteful  or  get  in  the  way  or  some  such 
nonsense." 

"  It  certainly  is  a  scandal,"  said  Peter, 
judiciously.    "  Old  Rigg  Wood.    It  was   a 
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mighty    place.      Almost    unique,    I    should 
think." 

"There  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  north. 
Scandal !  I  should  think  it  is.  That  fellow 
contaminates  everything  he  touches.  I'm 
sick  to  death  of  hearing  his  name.  Studden- 
ham  this,  Studdenham  that.  He  lives  to  be 
mouthed  about  and  stared  at." 

Peter  regarded  his  host's  eye ;  he  regarded 
the  decanter  of  port ;  he  regarded  the  glow- 
ing fire,  and  he  regarded  the  whole  genial 
atmosphere  of  specious  warmth  and  friendly 
comfort.  His  courage  had  revived  with 
the  passage  of  the  meal.  His  head  still 
ached  abominably,  but  he  felt  a  fitter 
and  more  audacious  man.  He  would  strike 
again. 

"  Lord  Studdenham/'  he  remarked  casually, 
"  is  butting  into  our  world  !  " 

"  Your  world  ?  " 
'  Yes,  the  theatre." 

"  He's  everywhere,  confound  him.  I'm 
convinced  that  it's  just  his  type  that  is 
pitchforking  this  country  into  revolution. 
What  the  devil  does  a  draper  want  to  do  with 
the  theatre  ?  " 

"  At  first  I  thought  he  merely  wanted 
glory.  That's  presumably  his  only  possible 
motive  for  founding  that  chair  at  Oxford." 

"  The  impudence  of  him  !  That  collar  and 
cuff  king  !  " 
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"  But  now  I  really  think  he  must  be  after 
more  cash.  Though  Heaven  only  knows 
why  he  should  want  more.  Still,  it  becomes 
a  mania  with  these  chaps.  That's  the 
only  interpretation  I  can  put  on  his 
present  manoeuvres.  He's  in  with  some 
syndicate  to  take  the  Piccadilly,  if  he  can 
get  it." 

"  Oh,  he'll  get  it,"  said  Lord  Swaledale, 
bitterly.  "  That  sort  of  man  gets  every- 
thing he  wants  without  much  trouble  or 
delay." 

"  He  won't  get  it,  though,  if  some  one 
else  gets  in  first.  He's  only  bargaining,  not 
commandeering. ' ' 

"  What  do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to  do 
with  the  place,  if  he  gets  it  ?  IJ 

"  Musical  comedy.  That's  fixed,  I  believe. 
You  see,  his  name  won't  appear ;  it's  just 
to  be  a  private  company.  So  by  that 
device  he  gets  the  money  from  London 
and  the  kudos  from  Oxford.  Not  a  bad 
idea." 

"  Typical.  Typical.  But  the  ruffian  will 
be  found  out  some  day,  and  then  people  will 
cry  out  against  the  aristocracy.  As  if  he  were 
one  of  them!  But  that  is  the  way  things 
happen.  Nice  prospect  for  the  New  England 
with  such  examples  of  greed,  duplicity,  and 
cant  among  just  the  very  people  who  ought 
to  be  helping  things  along.  As  I  said  before, 
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he's  the  sort  of  fellow  that's  the  best  ally  of 
the  Red  Flag." 

After  a  silence  Peter  said  tentatively  : 

"  Lord  Studdenham  has  one  big  modern 
virtue.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  puts  his 
head  down,  and  charges  right  at  it." 

"  True,  he  does.  Among  other  things,  he 
wants  to  down  me." 

"  Surely  not.  And  if  he  does,  he's  up 
against  rather  a  sturdy  obstacle  this  time." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed.  But  the  fellow  stands 
one  up  so  far." 

"  Does  he  ?    How's  that  ?  " 

'  That  affair  of  Old  Rigg  Wood.  It  has 
always  been  my  desire  to  have  it,  and  I 
thought  that  when  old  Tomlinson  died  it 
would  come  on  to  the  market.  Then  I  meant 
to  have  it  at  almost  any  price.  It  would  have 
made  a  grand  finish  to  my  estate,  lying  just 
at  the  east  end  of  it.  Lord  Studdenham 
must  have  found  that  out  by  some  dodge  or 
other,  so  he  sneaked  round  and  got  it  by 
private  treaty  from  the  old  man,  who  must 
have  been  hard  up  or  in  some  sort  of  a  mess  ; 
otherwise,  I'm  pretty  sure  he  wouldn't  have 
given  in.  Then  Studdenham  gets  a  fat  offer 
from  some  timber  dealer  and  ruins  the  dale 
in  order  to  fill  his  own  bulging  pockets  and 
make  me  smart.  Two  birds  with  one  stone, 
and,  according  to  commercial  morals,  a  pretty 
bit  of  business,  I  suppose.  I  don't  care  so 
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much  about  not  having  the  wood.  I'm  not 
acquisitive  in  that  sense,  I  hope.  But  I  do 
care  about  the  dale,  for  which  Studdenham 
hasn't  the  slightest  sort  of  sentiment.  That's 
where  we  differ,  and,  by  God,  it's  a  difference 
that  can't  be  gulfed.  I  may  be  a  damned 
old  fogey,  but  I'd  sooner  wear  that  label 
than  be  an  ornament  of  our  new  nobility." 

'  You  can  hit  him  now,  if  you  want  to." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  care  to  dirty  my 
hands  by  entering  on  such  a  contest." 

"  Are  you  also  among  the  non-resisters  ?  " 

"  Scarcely.  But  how  would  you  have  it 
done  ?  " 

"  Overbid  him  for  the  Piccadilly.  The 
thing's  still  open,  and,  apart  from  personal 
motives,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  investment  as 
things  are." 

Lord  Swaledale  left  his  chair  and  stood 
silently  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  Once  more 
the  issue  was  made  plain. 

"  You're  a  pertinacious  young  devil,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  You've  got  pluck,  too ;  I'm 
usually  said  to  be  a  little  harsh  with  bag- 
men. I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to  detest 
commercialism.  You  want  to  sell  me  some- 
thing ;  to  get  me  in  a  deal.  I've  told  you 
twenty  times  that  I  won't  have  it.  Yet  you 
go  on.  You  even  go  so  far  as  to  send  me  a 
wire  that  puts  me  in  a  mortal  terror  that  one 
of  the  family  has  committed  suicide  or  some- 
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thing  of  that  sort.  You  get  a  motor  drive, 
and  you  abuse  my  hospitality  by  returning  to 
the  subject  after  eating  my  meat  and  drinking 
my  drink.  All  true,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  All  true/'  said  Peter,  quietly. 

"  And  yet,  in  a  kind  of  preposterous  way, 
you're  a  gentleman.  You  behave  like  a 
tout,  but  I  can't  honestly  label  you  a 
tout.  Let's  be  candid.  Now,  what  is  the 
game  ?  ' 

Peter  faced  his  host  calmly.  Despite  the 
raging  of  his  headache,  he  felt  that  he  could, 
must  win  in  this  last  great  battle. 

"  I  want  to  see  one  big  London  theatre 
doing  decent  stuff/'  he  said.  "  And  if,  gain- 
ing that,  I  knock  Studdenham,  so  much  the 
better." 

"  You've  been  abominably  rude,"  replied 
the  other,  "  by  coming  here  to  continue  a 
forbidden  subject.  I  think  I'm  justified  in 
being  abominably  rude  in  return.  I  don't 
believe  you're  sincere  about  this  theatre.  I 
don't  think  you  care  about  the  better  drama. 
To  be  short,  you  want  a  job  ?  ' 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  Peter  answered, 
"  that  I  won't  touch  a  job  in  connection  with 
this  show.  I  may  be  a  bit  of  a  tout,  but  I'm 
not  as  low  as  all  that." 

"  Then,  if  you  aren't  acting  for  yourself, 
you're  acting  for  some  one  else  ?  " 

"  No." 
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Lord  Swaledale  paused  and  looked  at  him 
doubtfully. 

"  And  if  that  doesn't  satisfy  you/*  said 
Peter,  "  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  almost 
forbidden  to  come  here  by  some  one  who  might 
be  supposed  to  stand  to  gain  by  my  success." 

"  That  remark  was  unnecessary.  You 
needn't  think  that  I  suspected  Miss  Maroon/' 

"  You  implied  it." 

"  I  think  not.  Now  let  me  know,  once 
and  for  all,  what  you're  really  after." 

"  I've  told  you,  but  I  don't  in  the  least 
mind  telling  you  again.  You're  the  man  for 
this  job.  If  you're  after  the  New  England, 
here,  surely,  is  something  practical.  You've 
often  admitted  that  the  drama  wants  pulling 
up.  Are  you  going  to  make  way  for  the  man 
who  pulls  it  up  at  Oxford  and  lets  it  down  at 
London  ?  Are  you  going  to  make  way  for 
the  hero  of  Old  Rigg  Wood  ?  ' 

"  Irrelevant.     Grossly  irrelevant." 

"  Very  well.  Call  it  as  irrelevant  as  you 
please.  I  say  the  thing  is  worth  doing, 
whether  Studdenham  comes  in  or  whether 
he  doesn't.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  profit ;  it's 
certainly  a  question  of  duty." 

Lord  Swaledale  cut  him  short.  "  If  that's 
all,"  he  said  gruffly,  "  you  can  save  your 
breath.  I  don't  take  advice  as  to  my  duty 
from  all  and  sundry.  There  are  limits  even 
to  your  intrusion." 
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"  Very  well/'  Peter  answered,  accepting 
defeat  with  a  smile.  He  had  fired  his  last 
shot  and  he  sat  back  in  his  chair  exhausted. 
He  was  grotesquely,  indescribably  tired.  "  If 
you'll  excuse  me/'  he  added,  "  I  think  I'll  go 
up  to  bed  at  once.  I  feel  a  bit  finished/' 

"  Certainly.  I  want  to  think  a  lot  of  things 
over  quietly.  It's  a  queer,  muddled  sort  of  a 
world.  You  wouldn't  care  for  a  short  game 
of  chess  ?  It's  one  of  my  old-fashioned 
habits  !  ' 

Peter  felt  bound  to  agree,  and  settled  down 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  world  hanging  like  a 
thunder-cloud  over  the  trivial  pieces  and 
pawns.  Naturally  he  played  vilely  ;  he  lost 
his  queen  by  an  absurdity  of  blindness  ;  and 
he  put  the  most  slender  resistance  against  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  force.  It  was  no  sort 
of  good  trying  again. 

"  You  look  pretty  spent,"  said  Lord  Swale- 
dale  as  Peter  rose  to  go  upstairs.  "  We've 
both  spoken  out  to-night,  and  there's  no 
harm  in  that.  We  can  still  respect  each 
other  and  that's  all  that  matters.  You  won't 
brood  over  it,  I  know.  Good  night." 

Peter  dragged  himself  upstairs,  and  fell  at 
once  into  a  feverish  sleep.  He  dreamed  of 
meeting  Mary  Maroon  in  Old  Rigg  Wood  and 
then  Old  Rigg  Wood  began  marching,  like 
Birnam,  to  Swale  End.  And  Vi  came  into  it 
somehow,  looking  as  prettily  ineffective  as 
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ever.  It  was  just  when  Lord  Studdenham 
entered  the  field  that  Peter  woke  and  sneezed 
and  cursed  his  headache  and  wondered  what 
his  temperature  was.  In  the  morning  it  was 
a  hundred  and  three. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

ON  a  raw  afternoon  early  in  the  following 
February,  Peter  entered  the  lift  that  should 
carry  him  to  the  top  floor  which  he  still  shared 
with  Delphine.  The  block  of  buildings  was 
not  likely  to  lose  its  queer  identity.  Still  on 
the  ground  the  establishment  for  the  sale 
of  exclusive  footwear  maintained  its  position 
and  its  reputation.  Should  shoes  be  worn 
low  by  the  female  slaves  of  fashion  then  you 
might  rely  on  its  shoes  being  so  flimsy  and  so 
low  as  to  be  scarcely  shoes  at  all ;  should, 
however,  it  be  decreed  that  boots  be  worn 
high,  then  the  boots  of  the  establishment 
attained  a  truly  formidable  height.  The 
altitude  of  heels  and  prices  seemed,  never- 
theless, to  remain  constant.  Above  it,  the 
stenographic  agency  held  its  own,  despite  a 
shattering  change  in  management.  A  new 
director  had  arrived  from  Aberdeen  "  to 
stiffen  things  up,"  and  he  had  declared  with 
distressing  crudity  that  he  preferred  the 
Sunday  School  crew  to  bits  of  fluff.  This 
confidence  in  the  religious  virtues  had  borne 
fruit,  and,  to  the  immense  disgust  of  the 
lift-boy,  demure  girls  with  spectacles  and 
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had  replaced  the  devotees  of  exclusive 
footwear  and  silk  stockings  who  had  pre- 
viously reigned  in  the  noisy  kingdom  of  the 
first  floor.  The  Anti-Swearers  still  faced 
the  Commissioner  for  Oaths,  and  borrowed 
his  chairs  when  their  committee  meetings 
were  unexpectedly  swollen.  The  sporting 
gentleman  remained  as  the  neighbour  of  the 
Moral  Vigilants,  and  was  favourably  disposed, 
said  the  informative  lift-boy,  to  taking  out 
the  Moralists'  junior  typist.  And  beneath  the 
roof  Peter  Penruddock  still  upheld  his  claim 
to  being  "  an  agent/'  and  Delphine  still  dealt 
in  mysteries  and  kept  in  profitable  touch  with 
Apollo. 

"  There  may  be  ladies  to  see  us  this  after- 
noon/' said  Peter,  handing  the  buttoned 
urchin  his  monthly  half-crown.  "  Do  try 
and  not  be  funny." 

"  Funny/'  protested  the  boy.  "  Funny  ! 
Me  !  Lor',  I  ain't  got  the  spirit  of  a  dyspeptic 
dormouse,  what  with  them  Sunday  School 
wash-outs  on  top  of  all  them  Moral  Vigilants. 
I  did  use  to  monkey  round  a  bit  in  the  old 
days  when  there  was  a  bit  of  bird-life  on  the 
premises,  but  there's  nothing  doing  now,  I 
give  you  my  word.  Still,  it's  nice  to  'ave 
you  back  again.  Reminds  me  of  the  good 
old  days.  I  'ope  you  and  the  Priestess 
aren't  thinking  of  moving  to  Park  Lane. 
That  would  about  finish  me  off !  " 
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"  No,"  Peter  answered.  "  There's  no  im- 
mediate cause  for  alarm.  We  seem  to  be 
getting  along  all  right  for  the  present.  Don't 
fret  yourself  and  try  and  do  us  a  bit  of  credit 
this  afternoon." 

"  Right  you  are,  guv'nor.  But  I  warn  you 
I'm  not  used  to  dealing  with  class  now.  Oh, 
the  district  is  going  down.  Shocking,  I 
call  it." 

Delphine  was  in  her  priestly  robes,  read- 
ing the  Sporting  Life.  "  They're  always 
asking  me  about  horses  now,"  she  explained. 
"  You  see,  I  gave  one  old  chap  four  winners 
out  of  five  by  the  sheerest  fluke.  And 
now  the  business  is  tremendous.  It's  an 
awful  job  keeping  up  with  all  these  different 
animals.  There's  such  a  frightful  lot  of 
them." 

"Good,"  said  Peter.  "If  it's  like  this 
now,  we'll  fairly  set  the  Thames  on  fire  when 
the  flat-racing  comes  round  again." 

"  Not  if  I  start  giving  losers." 

"  The  obvious  thing  is  to  make  a  con- 
vention with  the  bookie  downstairs.  If  he 
keeps  us  in  good  tips,  we'll  send  him  the 
would-be  punters.  But  that  wouldn't  do 
though.  Of  course,  we  want  winners,  and  he 
wants  to  put  them  on  losers." 

"  It's  all  frightfully  complex,"  said  Del- 
phine sadly,  "  and  it  takes  up  all  my  time. 
I  can't  get  on  with  the  book  at  all." 
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"  Still  so  long  as  the  cash  comes  in,  can 
you  complain  ?  Any  business  this  morn- 
ing ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of.    The  cakes  have 


come." 


"  Good  again.  The  office  certainly  looks  a 
bit  better  than  it  did.  The  new  leather- 
covering  for  the  arm-chair  is  what  may  be 
termed  handsome,  and  the  box  of  cigars 
completes  the  effect.  But  I  don't  think  I 
care  about  the  etchings/' 

"  My  sister  did  those,  and  when  she  did  the 
posters  for  Stolen  or  Strayed  you  called  her 
a  genius/' 

"Did  I  now?  Oh,  well,  I  withdraw.  I 
mean  I  withdraw  the  second  remark.  By  no 
means  the  first.  She  certainly  was  a  genius. 
And  these  things  are  probably  the  newest 
idea,  aren't  they  ?  " 

Delphine  laughed.  "  I  don't  mind  what 
you  think,"  she  answered.  "  Anyhow  they 
were  a  birthday  present,  so  I  could  hardly 
burn  them." 

"  No,  quite  right.  But,  talking  of  burning, 
let's  have  a  decent  fire."  Peter  handled  the 
poker  vigorously.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  the  imp  announced  Mrs.  Stukely- 
Growse. 

Vi  entered  in  glistening  magnificence. 

"My  word,"  said  Peter.  "You're  just 
the  very  person  we  wanted.  But  we  thought 
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you  were  in  Paris.  First  of  all,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Delphine,  the  priestess  of  Apollo. 
Then  settle  yourself  in  the  arm-chair,  newly 
covered  for  the  occasion,  and  tell  us  all  about 
it/' 

"  Well,  I  was  in  Paris/'  Vi  explained  after 
settling  down.  "  We  took  our  honeymoon 
there  as  soon  as  the  tour  ended.  It  didn't 
seem  fair  to  upset  Mary  by  going  off  at  once. 
Of  course,  I  chucked  the  panto  notion,  and 
I've  been  having  just  the  most  wonderful  time. 
But  Dennis  had  to  start  work  with  the  Celerity 
people  on  the  first  of  this  month,  so  we  had 
to  come  rushing  back.  We've  got  the 
sweetest  little  flat.  You  must  both  come  and 
see  us  at  once,  any  time.  It's  a  joy.  And 
I'm  going  to  try  and  get  an  understudy's  job 
in  town." 

"  I  see,"  said  Peter,  "  and  you've  come  to 
me  for  advice.  I  may  as  well  remind  you 
that  I've  just  raised  my  fees  fifty  per  cent, 
all  round." 

"  Thanks  awfully,"  retorted  Vi.  "  But  I 
go  to  a  proper  agent.  He's  a  gentleman,  and 
he  lives  in  Garrick  Street.  I  don't  do  busi- 
ness with  hole-and-corner  people.  No,  I 
came  to  pay  a  formal  call." 

"  That's  very  charming  of  you,  and  you've 
struck  quite  the  right  day.  Mary  is  coming 
in  to  tea,  and  so  is  Cynthia.  It's  a  kind  of 
reunion.  I  didn't  know  you  were  back  or  of 
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course  you  would  have  had  one  of  the  gilt- 
edged  cards." 

'  Then  I  shall  hear  all  the  news,"  said  Vi, 
cheerfully,  "  which  is  just  the  very  thing  I 
wanted.  May  I  take  my  coat  off  ?  ' 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Peter,  rendering 
assistance.  It  was  not  the  old  rubbed  mus- 
quash that  he  had  seen  drifting  out  of  so 
many  dreary  stations  on  so  many  dreary 
Sunday  afternoons.  It  was  something  mag- 
nificent, something  even  to  make  Mary 
Maroon,  in  all  her  refound  glory,  suffer  pangs 
of  envy. 

"  My  father-in-law,"  said  Vi,  proudly.  "  All 
right,  isn't  it  ?  He  has  been  ripping  about 
it  all.  We  thought  it  wag  all  up  at  first  in 
that  direction.  And  he  was  a  bit  stuffy. 
But  now  he's  charming.  He's  given  us  the 
loveliest  things  for  the  flat.  Oh,  you  must 
come  and  see  us,  Peter.  And  you,  Miss  .  .  . 
well,  whatever  they  call  you  after  hours." 

"  Which  reminds  me,"  Peter  replied,  "  that 
I  owe  you  a  wedding  present.  Is  there  any 
single  useless  article  you  haven't  got  ?  If  so, 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  remedy  the  deficiency." 

"  The  thing  I  want  most  of  all  is  the  news. 
Please  begin  with  that." 

"  How  much  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  father — he  asked  me  to  call 
him  that — sweet  of  him,  wasn't  it  ?  has 
taken  the  Piccadilly.  And  I  know  that  he 
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has  asked  Mary  to  play  for  him.  And  I 
know  its  going  to  be  just  frightfully  modern 
and  a  la.  And  I  know  to-night  is  the  first 
night.  Lady  Macbeth  too.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  ghastly  matinee  at  Teesbridge  ? 
Wasn't  it  a  scream  ?  The  old  brass  band 
and  all  that.  And  I  know  we've  got  seats  for 
to-night.  I  think  that's  about  all." 

"  How  much  more  do  you  want  ?  " 

"I  want  to  know,"  insisted  Vi,  "What 
made  father  take  the  Piccadilly.  There  must 
have  been  a  hidden  hand  somewhere.  He 
wouldn't  have  done  it  off  his  own  bat,  that  I 
do  know/' 

"  Well,  if  you  want  the  whole,  the  real,  and 
the  absolute  truth,  it  all  happened  through 
Lord  Studdenham  cutting  down  a  wood,  and 
my  jolly  nearly  dying  of  pneumonia." 

"Oh  chuck  it,"  said  Vi.  "That's  all 
bunkum,  isn't  it — Miss — oh,  whatever  do 
they  call  you  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Delphine,  Priestess,  or  the  Great 
Fraud.  I  don't  really  know  much  about 
these  strange,  fantastic  happenings,  but  I 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  story  is 
substantially  true." 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  protested  Vi,  puckering 
her  lips  with  a  most  appealing  ignorance. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Peter,  "I've  given 
you  your  answer.  And  if  you  want  the  full, 
ghastly  story  with  all  the  extra  special 
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revelations  I  should  go  and  try  your  sister- 
in-law." 

"  I  think  its  simply  rotten  of  you  to  be  so 
secretive/' 

"  But  the  point  is/'  continued  Peter, 
"  that  I  don't  really  know  as  much  about  it 
as  you  think.  Just  when  all  the  important 
things  were  getting  themselves  nicely  done,  I 
was  busy  breaking  all  records  on  the  ther- 
mometer. When  I  came  back  to  life,  everything 
had  been  promptly  and  properly  settled.  By 
some  working  of  Providence  the  Piccadilly 
Theatre  had  been  snatched  from  the  eager 
Jews  of  a  musical  comedy  combine,  and  had 
become  the  home  of  English  drama,  with 
Lord  Swaledale  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Court enay  Salmon  as  art  director. 
An  influential  host  of  big  bugs  swarmed  in, 
as  big  bugs  always  do  swarm  in  when  some 
poor  wretch  has  risked  everything,  arid  they 
put  up  a  lot  of  obstruction  and  very  little 
money.  Fortunately  the  real  owner  insisted 
on  putting  in  some  of  the  people  he  wanted, 
so  the  whole  caboodle  hasn't  been  captured,  as 
it  usually  is,  by  the  old  familiar  nuisances. 
The  decision  has  been  to  produce  one  English 
classic  and  one  English  modern  play  alter- 
nately. They're  starting  with  Macbeth  to- 
night, and,  of  course,  I  offered  to  write  them 
a  first-class  up-to-dater.  But  old  Macfarlane, 
who  seems  to  have  got  himself  in  charge  of 
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the  play-choosing  business,  regards  me  with 
suspicion  and  hasn't  been  particularly  en- 
couraging so  far.  There  you  are,  my  dear  Vi ; 
there's  the  terrible  story,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  delighted  to  do  something  for  you 
when  the  next  show  comes  along.  But  since 
Mary,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and  our  old  friend 
V.  V.,  as  Banquo,  intend  to  hold  all  London 
till  August,  thus  winning  remuneration  for 
their  patron  and  glory  for  all  concerned,  I 
should  advise  you  to  try  and  fix  up  some- 
thing in  the  meanwhile. 

'  I  am  afraid  father  is  going  to  drop  a  lot 
of  money/'  said  Vi,  gloomily. 

"  Oh  no,  he's  not,"  answered  Peter,  con- 
fidently, "  He's  going  to  strike  a  great  blow 
for  the  New  England  and  discover  in  the  end 
that  it's  a  most  profitable  sort  of  under- 
taking." 

'  You're  very  cocksure.  Business,  I  sup- 
pose. You're  the  publicity  agent  ?  " 

r<  No.     I'm  nothing." 

"  What  a  rotten  shame  !  "  exclaimed  Vi. 

"  Far  from  it.  I  did  not  want  anything, 
and  I  refused  a  most  polite  and  generous 
invitation.  I  have  my  own  business  after 
all." 

"  And  about  time  you  did  some  work  at 
it,"  Delphine  protested.  "  I  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it  all  at  present." 

"  You're  a  marvel/''  said  Peter,  soothingly. 
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"  That  is  quite  agreed.  Tell  us,  Vi,  about 
the  old  brigade.  Where's  Kitty  ?  '' 

"  Out  in  a  broken  down  sort  of  a  farce. 
Poor  old  Kitty.  She  wasn't  a  bad  sort  really, 
though  we  did  fight  like  tigers  every  now  and 
then.  And  Dick  Durand  has  gone  out  in  a 
musical  comedy.  I  think  musical  juvenile 
is  about  his  game  really,  don't  you  ?  I  had  a 
letter  from  Kitty,  ever  so  friendly,  and  that 
gave  me  all  the  news." 

"  And  you,"  said  Peter,  "  are  looking 
absurdly  well  and  happy,  and  too  elegant  for 
words.  Delphine,  why  the  dickens  don't 
you  get  a  hat  like  that  ?  " 

"  Because  you're  so  jolly  lazy,  that  I  have 
to  work  to  keep  the  two  of  us." 

"  Now,  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  two 
quarrelling  about  my  hat,"  Vi  interrupted. 
"  Perhaps  it's  a  man's  sort  of  hat,  and 
Delphine  doesn't  care  about  it.  Dennis  liked 
it  and  so  I  bought  it.  Or,  rather,  I  suppose 
he  bought  it." 

"  Your  correction  is  just,"  observed  Peter, 
"  and  astonishingly  honest.  Anyhow  it's  an 
irreproachable  hat,  and  with  that  hat  and 
that  coat,  and  that  extremely  delightful 
blouse,  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  you  will 
put  Mary  Maroon  in  the  shade.  And  here 
she  is." 

Mary  and  Cynthia  came  in  together,  and 
there  was  a  general  exchange  of  greetings. 
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About  Cynthia  and  Cynthia's  clothes  was 
an  atmosphere  of  sport.  She  had  definitely 
abandoned  the  stage  and  was  now  con- 
centrating on  the  breeding  of  spaniels,  for 
which  type  of  dog  a  decided  vogue  had 
arisen  in  Mayfair  among  the  people  who  could 
afford  to  pay.  Mary,  despite  the  burden  of 
a  first  night  only  a  few  hours  ahead,  looked 
extremely  fit,  and  declared  herself  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  world.  "  I  thought  I  should 
be  dead  with  nerves,0  she  added,  '  but 
somehow  I'm  not." 

Cynthia  handed  Peter  an  envelope. 
"  That's  yours,"  she  said,  "  commission  on 
our  little  deal."  It  was  a  cheque  for  fifty 
pounds. 

He  handed  it  over  to  the  priestess. 
"  Didn't  you  say  that  I  never  earned  a 
penny  ?  "  he  remarked  in  triumph. 

"  I've  splashed  nearly  the  whole  four-fifty 
on  stables  and  dogs,"  Cynthia  went  on. 
"  It  costs  a  frightful  lot  to  set  up  on  a  decent 
scale  and  the  price  of  thoroughbred  spaniels 
is  terrific  at  the  moment.  But  you  wait  till  I 
get  started.  Then  we're  going  to  rake  the 
money  in.  And,  besides,  I  just  love  the 
dogs.  This,  Peter,  is  the  life." 

"I'm  glad  you  find  it  so,"  he  answered. 
"  I  think  you  stuck  the  road  most  heroically. 
It's  ages  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  haven't 
had  a  glimpse  of  you,  Mary,  since  a  certain 
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Monday  night  at  an  hotel  in  Brighton.  Do 
you  remember  ?  ' 

"  Yes/'  she  replied.  "  I  remember  per- 
fectly. You  disobeyed  me  grossly,  deserted 
me,  got  ill  unnecessarily  and  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance  for  the  rest  of  the  tour.  As  a 
result  of  having  no  proper  advance  agent, 
we  were  not  properly  billed  and  things  went 
— well,  not  so  well.  So  you  see  that  I  have  a 
righteous  grudge  against  you,  Peter." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well  I  did  desert." 

"  You  mean  it  led  to  other  things  ?  " 

"  Didn't  it  ?  ' 

"  Yes.  Lord  Swaledale  has  talked  a  lot 
to  me  about  you  and  your  remarkable  methods 
of  behaviour." 

"  I  kept  my  word,"  said  Peter,  firmly. 

'  In  a  sense." 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  ' 

'  When  you  were  having  pneumonia  and 
making  people  frightened  and  being  a  general 
nuisance  at  Swale  End,  it  appears  that  you 
used  to  shout  out  a  bit.  And  there  was  one 
particular  feature  of  your  ravings.  You  used 
to  abuse  your  unfortunate  host  for  not  taking 
a  London  theatre  where  Mary  Maroon  could 
play  Lady  Macbeth.  Scarcely  polite,  was  it  ?  " 

1  The  devil  I  did,"  said  Peter. 

"  So  you  see,  after  all,  you  weren't  quite 
straight,  were  you  ?  I'm  afraid  you  did  use 
my  name  a  most  terrible  lot." 
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"  Well,  that's  a  subtle  point.  Whether  a 
man  is  responsible  for  his  own  delirium,  I 
really  don't  know.  Well  put  the  question 
to  Delphine.  She's  a  nailer  on  the  sub- 
conscious self  and  simply  revels  in  fits  and 
dreams  and  all  that  stuff." 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  put  it  to  any  one," 
Mary  replied.  '  We  both  accepted  you  as 
straight,  if  that's  any  comfort  to  you.  Of 
course,  I  was  simply  furious  with  you  for  ever 
going  up  to  Yorkshire,  but  you're  such  an 
obstinate,  insolent  fellow,  Peter,  and — oh 
well,  I  think  that  both  Lord  Swaledale  and  I 
are  now  feeling  grateful  to  you  for  being  such 
a  desperate  character." 

"  Look  here,"  cried  Delphine,  in  her  most 
authoritative  and  professional  voice,  "  we 
won't  have  you  two  whispering  in  a  corner. 
It's  very  bad  manners,  and,  besides,  Peter 
has  got  to  come  and  butter  the  muffins  and 
things.  As  I  told  you,  he  leaves  all  the  work 
to  me." 

"Delighted  I'm  sure,"  said  Peter.  'I 
suppose  if  any  clients  drop  in,  we  just  ask 
them  to  join  us  ?  ' 

"  Your  clients,  if  you  like,"  replied  Del- 
phine. "  I  give  you  warning  that  I'm  not 
working,  and  that  the  Apolline  stream  of 
inspiration  is  cut  off  until  ten  a.m.  to-morrow. 
Good  Lord,  there's  somebody  coming." 

It  was  only  Boodle. 
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"  Can  I  sell  anyone  a  car  ?  "  he  asked 
pleasantly.  "  Our  new  two-seater  at  £ 250 
is  a  perfect  gem.  I'm  supposed  to  be  work- 
ing/' he  added,  "  so  I  thought  I  had  better 
begin  that  way." 

"  You  can  jolly  well  come  and  work  at  this 
toasting  business/'  said  Peter,  crouching,  red 
in  the  face,  before  a  blazing  fire/' 


CHAPTER  XX 

THERE  was  a  true  first-night  atmosphere  at 
the  Piccadilly.  The  pit  and  gallery  had  been 
crowded  as  soon  as  the  doors  had  been 
thrown  open  and  even  the  stall-holders  dis- 
played no  tardiness  in  arriving.  Little 
groups  of  people  "  in  the  know  "  fore-gathered 
early  and  sat  chatting  eagerly  and  nodding 
to  their  acquaintances,  as  they  filed  in  to 
their  seats.  Many  members  of  the  Stage 
Struck  Society,  who  had  feted  Mary  at 
Peter's  advice  on  the  opening  of  her  provin- 
cial tour,  now  attended  to  pay  homage  at 
her  translation.  Then  there  were  the  critics, 
doing  their  best  to  suppress  the  hiccups 
caused  by  hurried  feeding,  and  even  endeav- 
ouring to  look  critical.  Some  actually  man- 
aged to  look  extremely  wise,  and  all  were 
in  a  comparatively  genial  mood,  because  the 
evening's  fare  was  Shakespearean.  This 
meant  that  they  were  spared  the  tedious 
necessity  of  following  a  plot.  They  could 
come,  in  fact,  with  their  reviews  ready 
written  at  leisure  and  they  would  only  have 
to  add  a  few  cliches  about  the  acting,  as 
they  hurried  off  with  their  copy  to  Fleet 
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Street.  Those  indeed,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  space  in  a  great  paper,  were  extremely 
delighted,  as  they  could  earn  their  guineas 
by  sitting  at  home  and  writing  playful, 
allusive,  and  informative  essays  on  what  they 
thought  was  wrong  in  what  other  people 
had  thought  about  what  Shakespeare  thought 
when  he  wrote  Macbeth.  Add  to  the  con- 
tentment of  the  critics  the  contentment  of 
a  public  that  had  not  only  the  pleasurable 
distinction  of  being  present  on  so  great  an 
occasion,  but  also  the  joy  of  getting  pro- 
grammes for  nothing,  and  you  have  the 
makings  of  an  easygoing  and  receptive 
audience.  It  was  a  glorious  assemblage ; 
there  were  present  many  shining  (but  now 
resting)  stars  of  the  dramatic  profession, 
two  Cabinet  Ministers,  three  Ambassadors, 
and  no  less  than  eight  members  of  the  Upper 
House  with  their  ladies,  not  to  mention  a 
sprinkling  of  the  faithful  Commons.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a  most  notable  evening  and  no 
one  was  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Thus  the 
curtain  rose  upon  good  temper. 

Peter  sat  with  Delphine  at  the  back  of 
the  stalls.  Not  far  away  from  them  were 
Dennis  and  Vi. 

"  I  should  think  that  the  old  man  must  be 
coming  out  pretty  generously  in  that  direc- 
tion," observed  Peter.  "  Or  else  there's  a 
lot  doing  in  Celeritys.  Just  look  at  Vi's 
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cloak.  And  her  dress,  though  fashionably 
scanty,  has  probably  cost  a  fashionable  bit.11 

"  I  should  think  so/'  answered  Delphine, 
with  feeling.  "  You  couldn't  get  that  sort 
of  thing  on  the  earnings  of  a  priestess  even 
in  these  days  of  faith/' 

"  Talking  of  faith,  great  things  can  be  done 
with  it  !  ' 

:<  Moving  mountains  ?  ' 

"  I  meant  on  its  more  practical  side.  Old 
Boodle  always  had  a  taste  for  credit. 
Possibly  that  cloak — an  honourable  goes  a 
long  way  with  the  dressmaker  and  fills  him 
with  truly  sublime  patience.  But  perhaps 
I  malign  Boodle.  Hullo,  there's  old  Mac- 
farlane.  He  must  have  come  up  from  Oxford 
for  it.  You  know,  Delphine,  I  think  I  gave 
Mary  a  very  good  lead  about  this  Macbeth 
business.  Shakespeare  may  not  pay  in  one 
sense,  but  he  certainly  does  in  another.  You 
touch  both  mobs.  The  advanced  art  crowd 
can't  turn  up  their  noses  altogether,  and  the 
old  respectables  rally  round  you  and  puff 
you  in  the  safe  reviews  and  papers.  If  Mary 
had  started  her  new  career  in  something 
clever  but  new,  she'd  only  have  drawn  the 
advanced  and  they  don't  pay.  What  she 
wants  is  a  good,  safe,  unimpeachable  shove 
off.  And  that  is  exactly  what  she  has  got." 

"  I  quite  agree,"  said  Delphine.  "  But 
what  about  the  poor  proprietor  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  he'll  get  his  money  back,  even  if  he 
doesn't  make  a  pile.  The  expenses  are 
horribly  high  and  only  musical  comedy  could 
carry  a  palace  like  this  on  its  broad  back. 
And  he's  giving  out  the  salaries  with  a  decent 
sort  of  ladle.  Mitchell  as  Macbeth— he'll 
want  a  pretty  penny,  though  I  grant  you 
he  is  a  real  draw.  And  Mary  doesn't  play  for 
nothing,  I  suppose." 

"  Really/'  said  Delphine,  "  the  whole  lot  of 
them  ought  to  be  paying  you  an  immense 


commission." 


'  Yes,  I  suppose  they  ought.  Though 
heaven  knows  I  wasn't  going  to  bother  my 
weary  head  about  them." 

"  What  were  you  bothering  your  head 
about  ?  Mary  ?  ': 

"  Yes.  I'll  own  up  to  that.  My  job,  as 
I  saw  it,  was  to  be  a  professional  Good 
Samaritan,  and  I  always  like  to  see  a  job 
properly  done.  What  with  one  thing  and 
another  she  was  right  in  the  shade  and  I  had 
to  get  the  lights  going  again.  Merely  to 
make  an  ordinary  sort  of  tour  go  well  didn't 
strike  me  as  a  complete  cure.  My  job  seemed 
more  than  that  and  so  I  got  an  idea,  partly 
from  loyalty,  partly,  I  suppose,  from  my  own 
ambition  to  make  a  complete  business  of  it. 
It  didn't  seem  the  proper  finish  just  to  put 
her  bank  balance  right  and  to  get  her  an 
offer  for  another  dismal  tour  in  another 
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dismal  piece  from  an  old  swab  like  Levison 
Beit.  No,  I  wanted  to  pick  her  up  and  hoist 
her  right  on  top,  and  having  luck  on  my 
side " 

"  And  a  great  deal  of  uncommon  cheek  !  ' 

"  Granted,  if  you  insist.  But  my  luck  was 
in  all  the  time.  There  were  ugly  moments, 
but  they  didn't  last.  Well,  what  with  the 
luck  I  emphasise  and  the  cheek  you  em- 
phasise, I  think  I  have  pulled  it  off.  If  she 
topples  off  the  summit  now,  that's  not  my 
affair." 

"  She  may  even  do  it  to-night. " 

"  Scarcely.  Mary  may  not  have  the  ulti- 
mate divine  fire,  but  she  is  utterly  and 
completely  competent.  When  a  woman  has 
played  as  long  and  as  hard  and  as  many  parts 
as  she  has  and  isn't  quite  a  fool,  she  won't 
let  a  good  thing  down.  And  Shakespeare 
knew  how  to  write  good  things.  She  may 
not  carry  it  to  the  stars,  but  she'll  hold  it  all 
right.  Anyhow,  we  are  now  to  see." 

The  orchestra,  long  scarcely  audible  owing 
to  the  excited  buzz  of  conversation,  now 
definitely  abandoned  its  thankless  task  and 
the  curtain  rose. 

Peter  was  right.  Mary's  competence  was 
unassailable,  her  technique  defied  defeat.  It 
was  not  merely  a  case  of  beautiful  features 
and  well-ordered  grace  of  movement  prevail- 
ing upon  the  eyes  of  an  appreciative  assembly. 
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Her  voice  was  pure,  strong,  and  excellently 
controlled  ;  long  years  of  experience  after  a 
thorough  training  had  left  her  with  an  un- 
disputed mastery  over  speech.  Peter  waited 
for  those  early  lines: 

"  Thou'ldst  have,  Great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  '  This  thou  must  do,  if  them  have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  must  fear  to  do 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.'  " 

A  thorny  and  a  thick-set  hedge,  but  she 
carried  it.  Then  on  to  music  that  makes 
itself,  such  stuff  as  must  pluck  the  puniest 
actress  by  the  soul  and  snatch  her  into 
ecstasy.  But  the  danger  of  a  finished  tech- 
nique is  the  danger  of  a  damaged  spirit ; 
technical  achievement  leads  to  an  easy  con- 
tent, and  Art  is  born  of  the  pangs  of  despair. 
Would  Mary  move  lightly  through  the  play, 
happy  to  be  good  enough,  willing  to  hold  the 
house  she  had  won  and  reluctant  to  disturb 
its  sleepy  satisfaction?  A  Lady  Macbeth  that 
did  not  disturb  might  be  a  goddess  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  a  model  of  British  restraint  and 
gentility,  but  she  would  not  be  an  actress. 
Would  Mary  really  hurt  them  ?  That,  for 
Peter,  was  the  problem  of  the  evening. 

"  She  won't/'  whispered  Delphine.  "  She 
hasn't  got  it  in  her.  She's  just  good  and 
that's  the  end  of  it." 

"  Wait,"  replied  Peter.  And  they  waited 
till 
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"  We  fail ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking- place 
And  we'll  not  fail." 

She  launched  it  at  them  like  a  thunderbolt. 
And  then,  as  the  act  closed,  she  smashed 
sleepy  satisfaction  as  a  hurricane  smashes  a 
flimsy  palisade. 

"  Now,"  said  Peter.     "  Surely." 

"  No,"  answered  Delphine.  "  Not  quite. 
Only  half." 

"  Oh,  she's  not  the  absolute  fiend.  Possibly 
there  lurks  in  some  little  actress  running  round 
the  provincial  halls  with  a  twice-nightly 
sensational  sketch  that  absolute  fiend.  But 
it's  not  in  any  finished  London  actress. 
Mary's  done  better  than  I  hoped.  There  is 
real  fire  in  her." 

"  No,"  repeated  Delphine.  "  Only  a  gas-fire. 
Noise  and  show  and  no  real  comfortable  heat." 

"  You're  a  woman,  and  you  won't  be  fair 
to  your  own  sex." 

"I'm  also  a  psychologist." 

"  Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  don't  drag 
science  into  it.  That's  even  more  like  a 
woman.  As  if  names  solved  anything  !  ' 

"  Well,  if  I'm  a  woman  and  can't  be  fair 
because  I'm  a  cat,  and  you're  a  man  and  you 
can't  be  fair,  because  you're  a  bit  of  a  nice, 
woolly,  old  sentimentalist  under  all  your 
polite  cynicism.  What  then  ?  " 

"  We'd  better  leave  it." 
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"  Slip  across  and  ask  Vi  what  her  pro- 
fessional view  is.  It  will  certainly  flatter 
her  and  probably  amuse  us." 

Vi's  professional  view  maintained  it  all  to 
be  great. 

The  play  moved  solidly  forward.  It  was 
all  essentially  right.  Mr.  Court enay  Salmon 
had  been  discreet.  His  scenery  had  been 
planned  on  simple  lines,  but  it  never  fell  to 
that  staring  simplicity  which  shares  all  the 
villainies  of  elaboration.  His  crowds  were 
orderly  and  unspectacular,  never  forced 
obtrusively  upon  the  eye  with  the  artificial 
naturalism  so  dear  to  some.  There  was 
neither  lavishness  nor  sordid  gloom  and 
certainly  none  of  the  empty  pageantry  that 
has  been  the  curse  of  the  English  stage.  No 
ludicrous  "effects"  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  play  was  not  the  thing.  Mitchell  was  a 
correct  and  stately  Macbeth,  and,  as  one  of 
the  critics  remarked,  he  brought  out  to  the 
full  the  Scottish  caution  of  the  gentleman. 
V.  V.,  after  due  repression  by  Mr.  Salmon,  was 
turned  into  a  reputable  Banquo,  and  the 
whole  company  attained  that  level  of  studied, 
technical  competence,  which  is  the  essential 
mark  of  the  West  End  theatre.  Even  the 
witches  were  a  success,  a  tribute  indeed  to 
the  sagacity  of  Salmon. 

"  It's  not  the  sort  of  Macbeth  for  which 
one  lives,"  said  Delphine  at  the  close. 
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"  It's  the  sort  of  Macbeth,"  answered  Peter, 
:t  which  encourages  one  to  live  on/' 

The  audience  was  properly  enthusiastic. 
The  emotion,  when  the  curtain  finally  fell, 
was  not  demoniac,  but  it  was  sincere.  One 
absent-minded  gentleman  called  loudly  for 
the  author  and  there  was  a  considerable 
demand  for  the  reappearance  of  Mitchell  and 
Mary  Maroon.  After  two  or  three  curtains 
Mr.  Salmon  arranged  to  come  forward  un- 
willingly. And  Lord  Swaledale  very  rightly 
received  an  ovation  in  his  box. 

Later  there  was  a  big  supper  party  at  his 
house  in  Blue  Moon  Street.  Every  one  was 
there.  Dennis  was  beaming  blandly,  and  Vi 
chatting  her  head  off  with  delicious  excite- 
ment ;  Cynthia  could  talk  of  nothing  but  her 
dogs,  but  made  an  altruistic  effort  to  be  an 
interested  listener  on  theatrical  topics.  Lord 
Swaledale  received  his  guests  with  a  most 
courtly  manner  and  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  load  of  compliments.  Delphine,  of  course, 
was  studying  psychology. 

"  And  how's  the  son  of  insolence,"  said 
Lord  Swaledale  to  Peter.  "  Got  rid  of  that 
lung  trouble  ?  ' 

"  Altogether.  You  ought  to  know  that 
sons  of  insolence  never  die.  They  don't  even 
fade  away." 

'  True.  Still,  you're  forgiven.  And  were 
you  satisfied  ?  " 
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"  Of  course.     And  you  ?  '' 

"  As  a  mere  amateur,  yes.  But  what  will 
the  people  who  really  know  say  ?  ); 

'  They'll  say,  if  they  know  you,  that, 
provided  you  go  on  building  the  New  England 
with  bricks  as  sound  as  that  one,  we  shan't 
be  at  all  long." 

'  You're  pulling  my  leg.     Insolence  again." 

"  I'm  not.  In  fact,  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised,  if  I've  put  you  in  the  way  of 
making  a  bit  of  money.  And  if  you  do,  I'm 
coming  down  on  you  for  commission.  That's 
the  way  I  live." 

"  Come  into  the  business  now.  They're 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  publicity 
work  and  we  could  find  room  for  you,  if  you 
behave."  . 

"  I  made  a  promise  about  jobs." 

"  Oh,  that's  off." 

"  Anyhow,  it  can't  be  done.  Thank  you 
all  the  same.  But  I  must  warn  you  that  I've 
fixed  up  a  long  engagement  with  Delphine, 
the  priestess  of  Apollo." 

"  An  engagement !     You  mean ?  ' 

"  Whatever  you  care  to  think,"  said  Peter 
deftly. 

He  turned  and  crossed  over  to  Mary,  who 
was  receiving  tribute  most  graciously. 

"  Honestly,"  he  said.  "  You  made  it 
really  go.  You  made  me  shudder  and  feel 
thoroughly  unhappy." 
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"  You  !     The  man  of  the  world." 

"  Why  not  ?  And  if  that  happened  to 
such  a  one,  what  do  you  suppose  were  the 
feelings  of  the  groundlings  ?  I  shall  enjoy 
the  papers  to-morrow  and  so  will  you." 

"  I've  had  awful  nerves,  but  now  it's  over, 
thank  Heaven.  I  owe  you  all  sorts  of  thanks.'* 

"  Cut  them  out,"  said  Peter,  "  and  go  on 
with  the  news." 

"  There  isn't  any.  Except  that  I'm  thor- 
oughly happy.  Lord  Swaledale  has  been 
so  splendid,  just  too  good."  She  stopped 
awkwardly. 

"  Oh,  I  see.     Then " 

"  No,  no,  it  isn't  that.  I'm  sure  we  haven't 
either  of  us  made  up  our  minds." 

"  You'd  better  consult  Delphine.  She's  a 
nailer  at  making  up  minds.  She's  just  made 
up  her  own." 

'  What  about  ?  " 

'  Try  one  of  these  sandwiches,"  said  Peter 
cheerfully. 


THE   END 
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